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ABSTRACT 

^he workshop docunentf d' in these proceedings had four 
purpoaesf CD to develop dialogue within and batween the several 
sectors of society whose interests and" expertise are focused upon the 
role of television in the lives of children and youthi (2) to^^ 
; increase awareness off the need for Baking the television viewing 
•experience of children and youth positive, beneficial, and 
educatlonals ii) to encourage and assist the development of 

prwramnatic efforts within organizationsi and («) to identify and 

develop the foundations for collaborative efforts among 
■organizations. Bach workshop participant was a member of a special 

interest group and a member of a task force. Each of the four special 
. interest groups (educatorsr youth leaders^ parent ■leaders/ and TV 

'industryv rdoveloped recommendations which could be taken back to the 

tepresenta-tivesf organizations and shared with similar organisations. 

Each of the four task forces, with egual representation- of parent 
? leaders, educators^ youth leaders, and industry professionals, 

developed recomendations for collaborative efforts at the national 
.and local levels. (Author /LIS) 



* Reproductions supplied by EDHS are the beat that can' be made * 

* " from the original document. • . 
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The National Workshop on Television and Youth was part of the 
Critical TV Viewing Skills Project funded under a contrict from 
the U.. S, Office of Edl^catlonv DH|W, The content of the presenta' 
tionSi paperSs and recoriimendatlons prepared for or developed at 
the Workshop are the contributions of those people given credltv 
and no endorsement by the'Office of Education or by OHEW is to be 
inferred. . • 



INTRODUCTION 



^^uU I f programs. as adjuncts to classroom activities in public 

.schools ; has- bten very succissful. Tllevlsion Scripts have bean u to teach 
reading, and many ,'tiachers^ guid&^^ to programs have betn publ ished and 
distributid prior to scheduled, broadcast^ ^ ^ w ^ ^ r . . 

The^idear expressed by participants of the, conference^ ^'Television, the 
Book |nd„^ the . Classroom, " .sponsored 

and the Library of Congress in April, 1^78, further contributed to the 
development of the U. S. Off 1ca ■ of Education's program to' develop critical 
television viewing, skills in students. The USbE' prograffli^i^/as ''designed ^^^^^t 
bridge the gap between what • children learri from their TV sets -and what they 
learn in their school classrooms." . 1" 

^ USOE's two-year program, begun October 1, 1978, covered ^wo ' phases: ' 
Rfapning,^ design, prototype develo)3ment, and field testing during the first 
/yean^d^natT pnal dis t^^ 

^electedi Southwest Educational Dev&lGpme/it Lab fbr^^ 



contractors were 



elempn^ary school (kindergarten through fifth grade) students, ^WNET for middle 
school students; Far West Educational Lab for secondary scWol - students, and 
Boston; University for post-secondary School students. > \. • 

. The objectives of the CHtical W Viewihg 'Skills Projeci v^^^ to enable 
and encourage students ,to learn criticaT TV viewing skills and to use these 
skills; to become evaluative and reasoning, consumers of ' television. As 
delineated ^by the U. S, Oftfice of Education, ' critical television viewinq 
skrlls are those factors which enablea person to (1) distiTiguish among | 
wide range of program elements. (2) make Judicious use of their viewing time, 
3); understand . the ^psychological ' implications of; commercials. 
(4) distinguish if,s — ^ . . » 



... f(,tct1dn, 

and/or opposing ''views, (6) understand 
presentations:, documentaries^) public 
programming, .and (7) understind the 
printed wor^. . • y/^ 



( 5 ) recognize and apprec.1 ate 
• the style and content of 
affairs, news, and other 
relation between television 



differing 
dramatic 
evision 
and the. 



' .: A major priority of ■ the U. S^'Office of Education prog 
dissemlrTatlon - of Informittlon and the raising of awareness about the 
students to learn and -use critical TV viewing skills. Leaders 
education, parent, and/ youth-serving agencies and organizations on 
national,, state and locafl levels were involved in many aspects of the four 
contractors'^ projects. Each of the four projects culminated l» a series of 
workshops held .'around the country.. While the workshops varied considerably In 
fort^at, style,^ participants and length., the general 'objective iias- to train 
leaders who in turn. could tr a; n and «isiist other^s in theflr orgah1zat1pns. 

. -As part of 3he1r 'project, the Southwest Educational Development- Lab 
organized a national workshop of leaders in four major areas: television 
industry, education, parent associatlorts, and youth-Serving organizations. 
Wh^^e^ several prior meetings, conferences arid ' symposia involving- 
representatives of. several of these aieeas, had been held M previous years, the 
dialogue . usualTy turned negative and counter-productive." In shoft, there had 
been little productive dialogue among represerttatives frbm all four areas. 
People in each area have their own perceptioris of the benefits and problems of 



was 
need 



the 



in 
the 



,4..- 
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per c si^t±6iritf^S^ 

clear. Forst, people in thCareai of parent prganlga ^ ^ ^ 

organlgationsj education ^rid the t 

ineiihts arid t-eiourcee which would ^e very^ h^^ eaoir pther, but largej.y 

hflve riot been able to interact conatructiyely and thus latl to benefit from, 
each others' information, inaights and information/ Second, to achtave the' 
goal of jrtakl,ng the ^j^^ youth, the : * ^_ 

collaborative efforts biedueatbri, parents, the .television industry, and 
' youth: leaders is essential. It is Vnow ffpparent that parents can't achieve . 
this goal alone. It Is similarly apfparent that "the television Induitry alone 
cannot achieve the goal without help, furthermore, the assistance of youth 
leaders and educators la needed, Therefdre, SEDL organised a special workshop 
to initiate the fpur'Way dialogue. The ground rules were made very clear. 
Regardless of previous rhetoric, the workshop was not a forum to discuss why 
the television industry had hot provided .better programming; was not. a forum - 
to discuss why parents had. not used betted chlld-r«arfnl approaches; was not a 
=^f or um t o ^d i s c u s s why ^t ea c he r s ^h a d^np t^madW - mor^^ed'^c a t i o na l^d s^^ "^t e 1 e v^i^ 1 6 riV^ 
and was not a forum to discuss why youth-leaders had.^ot been more Involved in 
helping yputh use teievislon. jnore wisely. 'iThe workshop was indeed the time 
and place "for "representatives of the fpur areas tb begin the process of/ / 
working together, * ;i | ; V * . . 
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-j:The Nat^ibnar Wdrfcsto^ TeTev^sion ahd Youtfr^^ w Washington, 

j^ftd.pif ^.'oin Jaf ch ^ Igf ahd 13, 1980. The, workshop, spoixsored by the ;UVS . ' Office 
^ , of Education, was also corsponsored by the- ; ^mer 1tia*i^ A of School 

AdmiBtstratorSr A A^^ Teachers, G1rl Scouts of the USA, 

^v^NatiortaJ Aslflciatipn of el anient try School Principals,; National Association 'of 
s-State Boards; of Educatton:, National Congress of Parents and Teachers, National 
:; SchooVaoards Assoclatldti^^'^^^^ 

, Nattjonal Assocration^^^^'^c^^ and organ ized ' by thi SputhWest 

r; Educational 'Development; tab^ National leaders from the . television industry, 
/ youth-serving organizations, parent groups, education, federal agencies, and 
the research community attended. ^ ' : ' 

uij The purposes of tha^ dialogue within and 

between the several sectors of our society whose interests and expertise are; 

; focused upon the role^^ televtston- fn the lives- of ;ihildren and youthi 

-- tZ^THNtp t^Mlncreass ^warene 

exp^rienct of chldren arid youth positive, beneficial, and educatiohal; ,(1) to 
encourage and > assist the. development of programmatic efforts within 
ortani'zations; and • (4) to identify and develop the foundations for 
cal^aborative efforts among organizations. L 

' : The Wor Each participant was a member 

rpf a Swclal Interest Group and a member of a Task Force; Four Special 
Interest^^ro.ups (Educators, Youth' Leaders, Parent Leaders,^ and TV Industry) 
were composed of representatives from "their particular sector, plus resource 
persons from the federal agencies and the research commiinity. Each Special 
•Interest Group ha§ the aS5lgnmint of developing recOTmend at ions which could be 
taken back tp the representatives', organizations and which could be shared 
; Witfr similar brg«niza Forces were then formed with equal 

representation of parent leaders, educators, -youth leaders, and industry 
p^rofessionals. Each Task Force had the^' assignment of developing 
recommendations for collaborative efforts ttJ assist the TV industry, 
educators, parent leaders, \and youth le^^ • 

During meals and at the beginning .of each of the two days, participants 
heard preseritatlont .^by George Comstbck, professor at the S.I. Newhouse School 
of Rubllc Communlcat^n^at Syracuse University; Pat'^k Daly, high-school 
•teacher fn Dearborn, Michigan, and national vice presi^nt for the American 
Federation of "Teachers; Thomas Bolger, president of iWrrv-TV, In Madison^ 
, Wisconsin, and chairman of the board of the National Association of 
Broadq^asters; Virginia SpaV-ling, president of the National PTA; and Abfaptt 
Washburn, member of the Federal Communications Commission. 

De$p\tie the lack of prededence for a working meeting of this scope, there 
was a rirt^rkabli connnftment tp find a . common ground upon which all 
; participants ctould build. The Workshop was an dpportunity|to begin developing 
> cooperative . efforts 'and was not expected to, find final solutions. By the end 
i of the Won^hopv the desired and hoped-fo cliarly/ enierged. Through 

ill the ;^x,1 sting prob-lems and misunderstandings, the overwhelming consensus 
f-was a desire to^ carry on the Initiatives established during the two days. 
Other and :^ore ambitipus meetings and, prpgrams wene suggested. The greatest 
concern was ||}ii|Cthe beginnings of productive dialogues must not be lost. 
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";^An>1nvit^^ keynote id^^^^ to the 
. National WoriTshop on Tele^^lslon & Youth 
• ' ::CVlarth 12-13. 1980 

- ' Stor^t Comsteek • .- -^y■- 

$.l. Mawhouse Professor . " 

^ . J ' Syracuse Unlvtrslty - ^ 

This is a highly propitious manent for an assessment of television's 
contribution to what and how chl Tdren learn. Three events, each distinct and 
separate, are converging to place the topic of children ind televlslcfri more 
prominently on the public ag enda. ^ 

First, there Is currently underwa^f a ''retrospective on the • scientific 
progress In understanding the role' of television In the .lives of children 
since the report, of the Surueon general's Scientific Advisory Conmittee on 
Television and Social Behavior in 1972. Television and growing Upr The Impact 
of Television Violence . The National Institute or~^ntal Health "^aris to 
release this comprehensive statiantnt--The Surgeon general^ s Reporti A Decade 
Uter . perhaps— in 198X,- As did the orTgThal feport, it v#l 11 cover a broad 
range of topics, including the impact of television on behavior and thought^ 
use of time, learning, and reUtlonihips with1,n the fanlly. Again, violence 
in entertainment will be only one of the topics covered. ^ 

Second, the Federal Trade Oonnlssloni after a decade of urging by Action 
for Children's Television, the Council on Children, Media and Merchandising, 
and other advocacy groups, has'bMn exviihing evidence on the • Influence on 
children' and parents of advertising accompanying Children's weekend and 
weekday' progranming. Specifically, the Conmisslon is considering a ban or 
restrictions on advertising when very ^young children are pred(»i1nant in the 
audience, and a ban or restrictions on the advertising of sugar-coated foods 
when -children under 12 years of age are predoninant in the audience. The 
arguments on behalf of regulatory steps again! t the advertising accompanying 
childrfljls programming is (1) that such commercials may be unfair or deceptive 
becauswphlldren do not COTprehend the mercenary intent of advertisers, (2) 
the foods advertised may be nutritionally suspect, and (3) nurturing consumer 
desires in children may make parenting unaccept ably diffi cults Those who 
oppose regulatory intervention hold that no i^rm traceable to exposure to 
commercial can be demonstrated. * - ■ . , 

■■ ■ - ■ \ ; ■ ■ . - .-- ' / ' ^ ■ - ' ■ ^ . ^ ■ . • ■ / - .. ^ ^^jT^ > - 

Thirdt. the FederaT Conminlcatlons Conmisilon Is entertaining the 
E^sslbnity of requiring siven-and-a-halfl^urs per week of edueatlonal and 
cultural progrsmiing for €h11dren-«f1ve hours for vtry young chlldrin^ and 
two^ahd^^a-'half . hours fdr -older children. In consldtrlng such a rulOTaklngt 
the Conifiliilon Is reacting to a conviction on the part of Its s^aff that 
broadcasters have not complied with its 1974 policy statement calling for more , 
and better programing for children during the wetk. As. the result of this 
step, controversy has arisen^ over the proper measure of^ broadcaster 
performance In regard to children^ the impropriate definition of cultural and 
iducatlofial progrmnlng^ and the extent of the Cornmlsslon^s authority to 



mandits orit or anothar type of pfogramraing. 

As a backdrop to thtsi thfii avints*- theri art thfte ascadas of social 
and bihavlopaV seisnea rasaafch davottd to chiJdftn and ttlevlsion, Somt of 
it 1$ wofthlasi, Mucti of It Is fidundant. But nfvtfthalass, i body of 
knowlidgt has amfrgal that makas 1t elaaf that taTavlslpn eonmiands our 
itttntlon whi5 wa think about ehlldrgh. TKIs rasaarch can be plaaad In the 
contaxt of political avanti and public concern in tanns of ftur parlods, 

Tha first can ba charactarizad as a parlod of growing public attantion to 
tha issue of the affacts of talavlsion on Qhildren. It began In the aarly 
1950*s whan televlston raachad only about ona-^fourth of Anerican homes--10 
mil1ion«^and the typical sat was a fourtaan<^inch» blaGk«and»whita« The vary 
first congressional hearing devoted to telavifion progranining was held in 19S2 
by tha House Coonittaa on Interstate and Foreign Cdnnerca,. The topic was 
violence and sexual provocativeness in enter|a1nment and their possibly 
detrlmantal effects on young viewers. The SMefthOTas, only before much more 
prominent for uns, occupiad Congrass again and again for th6 next seventeen 
years. Senators Estes Kefauvar and Thomas Dood chaired a series of highly 
publicizad Sanate hearings Iflto the possible contribution ^ of violent 
talavlsion antertajhrnent" to Juvenile delinqdency and crime. The pattern 
throughout these hearings has continued to tha presant. ^he atmosphere was^, 
one of hostility between defeniive broadcasters and critical congrassmen, i|t^ 
the same time there was, as there is today, considerable anbiguity over /the 
powers of Congress or any other federal entity to influence or, take any action 
affecting the content of broa^^st entertainment. What tha ^iarings 
uninbigoously constituted was a symbol of public concern over the Influence of 
te|iv1s1on; and one legacy of this concern was the acceptance by many of the 
monitor log of talavlsion violence as one measure of broadcaster performance In 
the ••public interest, convenience, and necessity,* 

The next ptPiod, frqm 1968 through 1971, can be characterized as one of 
Intensive scrutiny. The staff of the National Commission on the Causes and 
Prevention of Violence published a comprehensive review of the research in 
1969 on the prevalence and influence of violence In television, newspapers, 
and films. The Commission itself declared in its report. Mass Media and 
Violence , that violence in entertainment was a cause for concern. These 
eveiits were imnedlately followed by a .request froni Senator John Pastore for a 
conclusive scientific examination of the effects of television violence, which 
led to the Surgeon General's Inquiry. The result was the publication of the 
report of the Surgeon Generar s, scientific advisory committee In 1972, 
accompanied by five volumes of new and varied research on television and 
children. 

The staff report of the National Coninlsslon on the Causes and Prevention 
of Violence constituted a state-of-the-art survey of existing evidence. The 
report of the Surgeon General's Scientific Advisory Commltteft on Television 
and Social Behavior addeff important new evidence from new rtsearch. Neither 
had much immediate Impact, but their long-range effects have been significant. 

» This period of intensive scrutiny began with violence in entertainment 
and Its effects on children as the principal concern. Beforp the Sufgeon 
General's inquiry, there weV-e about 50 experiments published in prestigious 
scientific journals which danonstrated that exposure to a violent portrayal 
increased the aggressive behavior of children and adolescents Irmedlately 
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subsiqutnt to ixposurg. The qutstlon that remained unanswifed was whithef 
thtst findings of Influtnet In tht setting of a laboratory- type experimtnt 
weft general iiablt to everyday life. What the turgeo|i fieneraVs study added 
was evTdfnee from a series of surveys that the regular viewing of violent 
television drma was positively assoelated with a higher degrtt of 
Interpersonal aggresslvtness. Furthert It left the exposure to television 
violence as a quite plausible eontrlbutor to this heightened aggressiveness by 
eliminating several alternative explanations for the documented association/ 
The data Indicated that the association was not attributable to^ the greater 
- aggressiveness of frustrated adolescents faring poorly in school whro also 
watched a great deal of telev1s^1on« Nor was it attributable to the presence 
In the sample of adolescents frwi fanllles of lower socioeconomic 
status-^-where television viewing Is greater and norms on aggressiveness more 
perflilsslve. The relationship betv^en violence viewing and aggress ivenejis 
remained when sex» socioeconomic status , and school achievement were taken 
Into account* Thus, the combined evidence from the laboratory- type 
experiments^ which demonstrated the posslMllty of a real-life causal 
Influence^ and from th% surveySt which documented the association that would 
be consistent with a causal Influence^ supports the conclusion that television 
was Influencing the behavior of children. Put simply^ the evidence supported 
the v1ei# that children were learning how to behave from television* 

The third period* 1972 through 1974, can 1^6 described as one of apathy 
and controversy-^apathy on the part of the public, and controversy within the 
scientific and broadcasting communities* The public apathy was explained by 
the rather technical language mployed by the comlsslon staff report, the 
Surgeon General *s committee, and the researchers thOTselves, which not only 
effectively^ shielded the public from the Import of the data, but left the 
press confused. The York Times reversed the conclusion of the coimilttee 
that the experimental and survey evidence converged In favor of causality in 
Its Initial front page coverage. Other media followed suit* Two Journalism 
professors at the University of Texas axamlned the press coverage and found 
scMne newspapers reporting that violence viewing stimulated aggressiveness, 
some that It Inhibited It, and others that everything—as was obvious from the 
beginning—depended to a great extent on the child, the family, and the 
circumstances* As a result, the next three years passed with public 
1nd1fferente»a tribute to the pov^r of the press. 

The controversy centered on the /Composition of the Surgeon General's 
conmlttee, which included several persons closely asiociatid with the 
television business, and the role of that composition In the opacity of the 
language employed In its report* It also centered on the validity of the 
schOTe for monitoring television violence developed by Seorge Qerbner and his 
colleagues at ,the University of Pennsylvania, an annual endeavor now 
approaching the status of an Institution that was first financially supported 
by the violence COTmisslon and the Surgeon General's inquiry* 

Douglass Cater and Stephen Strickland in Teleyision Violence and the 
Child concluded that the Surgeon Generars inquiry had no impacf*^ They 
published their book In 1975, and they wr6tB too soon and looked too narrowly. 
They overlooked the large Impact of the Inquiry on knowledge about children 
and television, and they missed what was on the horiion* 
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' The final ptriod btgan in 1975 and extends to th4 present* Tht best 
dtscrlptlve tenn Is confrontation. The three years phat had passed since the 
issuance of the report of thi Surgeon Senerars advlsof^ canmittee had been 
long enough for correct ive press coverage" in the York Timet ^ Newsweek , 
U^Sy News m6 World Report , and elsewhere— to enter public thinklngt ani tRTs 
process of public consciousness-raising was enhaticed by profflinent Senate 
hearings held by Pattore in 197Z and 1974, ' ^ 

The Issues of sex. and violence now becmt entangTed with general 
congressional dlssatisfntlon with the FCC» and Congress Instructed the agency 
to act effectively in this sphere or face budgetary retribution* Richard 
Wiley, then ch^alrfnan of the comralsslon^ gained the accord of the three 
networks and the National Association of Broadcasters to adopt the family 
viewing eodt that prohibited entertainment suspect from the perspective of 
suitability for viewing by all moibers of a family between the hours of 7 and 
9 p^m. This policy achieved national attjSnt1on« and at least in terms of name 
^nd principle, gained the support of the public^ Shortly thereafter, the 
National Congreis of Parents and Teachers and the American Medical Assoclatloh 
entered Into campaigns to reduce the violence in television entertainments 
Family viewing, as official policy, met Its dCTlse within a year as the result 
of a ruling by Federal Judge Warfin Ferguson In Los Angeles that both the 
nature and means of this particular social innovation violated the First 
Amendment. The issue since then has been rOTanded by an appeals court to the 

FCC for possible futuN action, ' ' ^ 

J. 

Nevertheless, what the f^lly viewing code and ^ the c^paigns against 
television violence expressed was a deep dissatisfaction with the quality of 
television entertainment reaching children. It is that dissatisfaction that 
we see expressed in the current FTC and FCC Inquiries, and It Is a 
dissatisfaction that will certainly draw strength from the forthcoming 
retrospettive on the Surgeon General's Inquiry— Mt because its report will be 
an Indictment of television, but b«ause it will certainly further the belief 
that television plays an important part 1n the way children grow up, 

! The controversy has also spread far beyond television violence. It has 
come to Include the legitimacy of directing advertising at chndren, the value 
of the role models television offers to children, and the penalties that the 
time children spend with television may extract through the diminution of 
play, interaction with others, reading, study, and introspection. One legacy 
of the Surgeon General 's Inquiry is the research on the Influence of 
television advertising on children that has figured prominently in the FTC 
hearings. Before the publication of a scholarly treatment of this topic as 
part of this inquiry, such research was almost wholly proprietary and directed 
to serving the interests of manufacturers. Now, there Is a growing body of 
disinterested Mclal and behavioral science evidence on this issue. Much the 
same can be said about other spheres of inquiry. This is what Cater and 
Strickland missed in confining their assessment of the Impact of the Surgeon 
General *s study to television violence. What the Surgeon General *s study did 
was establish .a sizable, fresh body of data that has served as a foundation 
for research In a number of new directions. By giving enhanced credence to 
the view that swne kinds of television entertainment may have detrimental 
Influences on the behavior of children. It also suggested that progransning 
that is care^ylly designed to encourage positive and constructive behavior can 
have a beneficent effect. Thus, the major contribution of the Surgeon 



General's Inquiry Is to enhance, by emplfficlsm. the moral obligation of 
broadeat^irs* ^ \ ; 

' ' ' * ' |¥ ^ ' ... • ' ^ ■ 

This moral obligation also can find gUil dance for Its expression f ran the 
ioclal and behavioral sclencet, .Violent portrayals. It appearf^ can have 
rather wide effects by stimulating all sorts of *aggress1vt behavior— but 
portrayals o^ positive and constructive behavior are more.iharply limited to 
Influencing behavior closely akln^to precisely what has been televised. The 
evidence supports the ikeptlci^w of W.C* Vieldsi ••children can always find 
some mischiefs What this implies for braadcasters Is that they r(iuit take 
particular care with violencep and they must search assiduously for the 
positive and constructive kinds of behavior that In fact fall realistically 
within the scope of children's daily actlvltyt If in fact their prograns are 
to have a beneficent effect* i 

Lodking back over the past three decades of controversy and scientific 
inquiry^ much has - changed* The supposition that violence In television 
entertainment might adversely affect children has been replaced by mplrlcal 
evidence strongly supportive of the view tiiat it increases aggressive 
behavior* This evidence, in turn^^fiai helped to widen the range of portrayals 
over which there is concern b^ause It supports the belief that children do 
learn from television entertainment* It has given strength to-that veiry early 
suspicion of many that television Is the school in the home* 

^ Historicallyt sociologists and political scientists have not been much 
concerned with the mass media In connection with children b^ause b^ore 
television, children did not spend so fwch time with the mass media^ Ngw^ the 
average child under 12 years of age vl^ws more than 27 hours per week during 
the fall and winter* Now children noi^ly are more Involved In what the mass 
media convey by entertainment but also are more often exposed to the news of 
the day* What was once largely or exclusively the province of adults has, 
through television, been Introduced into the world of the child* ^ 

Television is largely entertalnmentV but much of that entertainment deals 
with public 1ssues»honesty In elected of fleet criminal Justice, the behavior 
of doctors and lavtyers, and other questions that are subject to intervention 
by law, reform, and advbcacy* Television news, on the .other handp brings a 
perspective unfamiliar to the child of the past* Unlike the schools, which 
aiiphasiie the sytibols of eonsengus^^the off lee of^ the Presldentyi the three 
branches of government, the Constitution and the Bill of Rights* limits of 
power, the responsibilities of officials, the thrust westward, the Monroe 
Doctrine, and the great World Wars^-and perhaps do so; to the detriment of a 
realistic educatlion, television mphaslies the symbols of dissension* The 
schools emphasize those things which unite the society* The news concentrates 
on the signs of rupture and conflict* Except at certain recogniied times, 
such as the Bicentennial and the Presldental Inauguratiqn, the news focuses on 
,the strains and itresses In society* Thus, television has introduced^ a new 
factor through both Its entertainment and news, in the way children are^ 
prepared to Ncome citiiens. Its Influence in this sphere Is almost certainly 
growing, because the traditional strength of the family In siiaplng^ political 
opinion is becoming more uncertain and problematical as voters increasingly 
desert party allegiances and politics become more volatile and unpredictable* 



Over these same thNe decades^ there has btin a significant shift fr^ 
acceptance off the nias€ media to a more skeptical and critical stance. The 
media, of eoursfe, Nve always bitn subject to criticism^ particularly in 
regard to tht^r Influenct on children and public morality. The history of thf 
movies and th^ canpaign against violent comic books are^two examplei prtceding 
the ttlevlsloh age. However, there has been a subtle but Important change 
that holds both prmise and danger* That Is a shift among the better 
educated t ^ the well-informed, among those whom poj^ltical scientists and 
foc1olog1st| think of as^ elites, frrni thinking ' of the media as needing 
protictlon from a public indifferent to the First toendment toward thinking of 
the public ,4S needing some protection from the media* . The danger, of course, 
is that First Amendment may be subtly weiJcened. The promise Is that the 
media, in lelf-protection, may actually serve the pyblic better. 

The dxiom that the proper question Is not, ^'what does television do to 
children?'* but, "what do'children do with televisie^?^' is true enough. But 
the proposition that the influenci of the mediutn is contingent oii the 
characteristics and reictlons of each individual child" shopld not be allowed 
Xo obscuH the major Issue' In evaluating the performance of the broadcasting 
bus1nesi»the quality and character of^the television with which children made 
do. 

There are certainly valid, doci^nted reasons for taking an Interest in 
the role of television In the llvei of our children. Since the first test 
pattern tppeared on a screen, folk wIs^ot has held that audiences would turn 
away: when the novelty mr% off* Such prophecies have failed^ For the past 
three dfcades, television has cons^imed progressively more and more hours in 
the^ average home* One consequence is the mass media have come to assume a 
fflucji larger place in everyone-s IJfe, Another consequence Is that a wjde 
yarfiety of other activities, suchias conversation and social Interaction, have 
become slightly attenuated* 
.- 

There is also Justification for Interest In the demonstrated fact that 
the Influence of television on children Is sensitive to Intervention by 
parents and teachers^. Two examples tell the story. If a violent portrayal Is 
critlcliied by an aihhorltatlve figure, the degree to which an experimental 
subject subsequently wil] display aggressiveness is sharply reduced^ During 
the Vietnam war, children and adolescents received most of their Information 
about the war from television, and not from schools or parents, but their 
partisanship in opposing or favoring the war followed the partisanship of 
their parents* The implication Is unambiguous* Television may teach, t^ut the 
outcome of that teaching is subject to the views and opinions expressed by 
parents and teachers* Much tof the power of television depends on an 
unnece^ary vacuum that adults create by omlssion*^ 

The so-called new technology also dictates Interest and concern* These 
varied devlcei—cable television, pay-TV, vldep discs and cassettes. In-home 
recording and playback, and satellite trdnsm1ss1on«-«1n the abstract promise a 
great diversity of television programming, with far more programming being 
available^or children* In the abstract, they also promise television for 
speciallzetl and smaller audiences tha^^those from which broadcasters now reap 
their rewards* Yet, there are two unanswered questions* The first concerns 
who will pay and how will universal access for children be achieved* Access 
to these devices are contingent on' family affluence, and what the new 
technology m^ bring is two video cultures**-one, barren and stripped, for the 



children of the poor, and anothtr^ rich and varied, for -the chlldrin of the 
rich.x The sicond^ concerns how., the oittnslbly superior programming' will be 
financed* Telivlsion is. an txpensiyi business * and the fractjonihg of the 
audlfnce simply may .not result In enough viewers to make neW and different 
'programming profitable* Thus, the niw technolopy may COTt to mean only mqre 
of the iOTi"1f the new technology draws enough viewers i^y from broadcast 
television to reduce the Investoent th^t^brdadcasters now make In tiiw 
progrOTtilng^ Teltvfslon not only COTmandi o#;attintion for what we have seen 
of it, but fw the ynknown that' we will discover in the future. 

9 .■ * . 
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. Good pornlng. Ever since receiving this assignment^ my pleasure In 
viewing television has ^reitly diminished. I use4 to watch, M-A-SrH and BARNEY 
MIIXer with a kind of s Imp Teminded pleasure* Now* I am very conscious of my 
viewing . habits^ and I have worked at developing my viewing sMlls. I see now 
that "Hot Lips" Ms just a big, good looking girl with a waftn heart. It Is 
clear that %m Is a victim of "Hawkeye's" chauvinistic remarks^ f The 
experljince, howpvtr, has ^^been good for me. It has foreid me to think' about 
some /.things s imply. haven't had- time to thfnfc about^as a classrpom teacher,. 
This morning, I would. Hke^ to touch quite briefly on some of the things that I 
have had to think about in the past few ^eks. . Specif Iqally,^ I would like to 
make a few remarks about how^I think some of_ the burgeoning technological 
developments In the .televlsibn Industry are going to impact education'and what 
new cooperation efforts now may be needed. I also would like to make a few 
juggestipns on how I think som^t of the distance separating the world of the 
television industry and educttioii can be bridged. And ffnalTy, I would like 
to say a word or two about jome problems that I think will face us in the very 
f^near future^ _ 

In the teacher's ^lounge 6f the higi school 1n which I teach, there is ji 
TV set. Although it 1s^ a somewhat old, black and white model. It is in 
perfect working order. It nas been In thf lounge for" twelve or thirteen 
years^ and it Is situated in a corner of the room apart from the main^^work 
area. Thtre €re comfortable chairs and couches^ and even a rug on the floor. 
In._ short, thfereM*s every inducement for teachers to spend part of their lunch 
^period or their preparation hour watch^g TV. Durjng the years the set has 
%een there It has, as far aS,I can fletermine, been turi^d on twice. Once, to 
caich a critical 1968 World Series game that thi Detroit Tigers won, .and a 
seconds time for the funeral services for Hubert Humphrey-^a former member of 
my union and a man for whom many teachers had a cparticular affection. 4 think' 
that the ^ role usually played by televisipn in most high school classrooms is 
analogy)us to the TV set In that Iqunge— something nice*, to havs around, 
something potentially useful "but^ spmel;h1ng essentlaTlyyrrelevant to what 
goes on In the classroofn. There ari^ bf course, perfectly - understandable 
reasons why teachers dort"t watch TV in the lounge. They have more important 
things to do^ For one, they would prefer to talk to their colleagues 'during 
their half hour lunch break and during the hour they have for preparation' of 
classes. But even If a teacher decided to use a TV set in the classroom, Jt 
would be Impossible to do so, because— a^lde from the set in the teacher's 
lounge— there Is no other set in the building! There are In the building, 
however, -2Q movie projectors, a great array of phonographs, tape recorders, 
cassette ricorders, DuKana projectors, and, at last count, seven computer 
terminaTs. It is not that there hasn't been a TV set available because the 
district can it 'afford It or because requests for one have been denied, and It 



. certainly hasn't bean because " the teachers I work with are Jacking in 
^ innovativi Ideas or creativity. We haven't had a set available for* ctatsroom 
use simply because no pne felt any. particular need to have one^ 

Daytime commercial TV is, for the most part, irrelevant to the needs of 
secondary teachers. The daytime programiing of chndren's shows, game showSs 
soap operas. Interviews, etc., has only a marginal- utility' for a class in 
English, chemistry, accounting, ^tc. The fertile field of high school use, of 
course, 1$ the array of prime time progrms. Until recently thert' have been 

, * seemingly, insurmountably handicaps for secondary ; teachers seeking to 
capitalize on what TV has to offer. One might assign a program to be watched 
as homework, but It simply, was not the same as a regular homework assignment. 
Homewdrk is, hopefully, something that students go off and complete by 
'tha^selves with a' minimum of iriterferehce* by other family meters. A TV 

/ . aPssfgnment Is something different, . ' 

.In some households watching a TV program is something that has to be 
negotiated with other members of the fauflily. In talking to my students, 
however, who might be described as very middle middle classy I find that In 
many households two TV setSM's the norm, with many households having three or 
/ four sets, I found five out of 135 who said there were, sIk- functioning TV 
sets in tljeir hombs. c Otvfously, for these students,, negotiating to watch a 
program is not usually a^problem, ^ 

A major difficulty in assigning an evening TV show, however, is that 
there is a lapse between the time that the student watches the program and the 
* time it 1s discussed in class. If a student has read a novel, he has the 
novel right there in front of him to refer to as discussion takes place; but^i 
until very recently, this kind of irmediate feedback has hot been possible 
when utilizing TV programs. 

Another difMculty in assigning TV shows his been the inflexibility of TV 
programming. The program that was scheduled for 8 p,m, had to be watched at 
exactly 8 p,m. Anyone who knows -anything at all about hiab school students 
knows that they are a very mobile group— and the older, they get, the more 
mobile they become. In an average hfgh school senior cl ass, I would * -estimate 
that close to 75 percent of seniors hjold some kind of job which they have 
obtained el t|ier on their own or through a J otf^ placement program sponsored by 
the school, I realize very well that the situfition is quite different in rnahy 
inner city schools. If they get the opportunity, most older high school 
students want to work and do work'^ The Puritan work ethic ^is alive and well, 
in high schools despite what you may have heard—at least in terms of work for 
' pay. Work to broaden one^s intellectuaV hor^izons stlTl seems to encounter the 
usual resistance. The demands of a Job, plus, the mobility afforded^ by the 
owne^hip of cars, has made it unrealistic to assume that 1t Is going to be 
possibra to get 30 students in an English class to be s^place and ; be 
stationary for one hour on a particular night to watch i program, JM fact 
that s^tudents spend decreasing amounts of time in their ownV homes as they move 
through the grades ^ In high school has made-the assignmem of TV programs a 
frustrating experience for most teachers, ^ ' 

About three months ago a r'evolution was wheeled into my school,. As 
you've guessed, it 'Is a very sleek, multi -buttoned video cassette system 
complete with camera, receiver and all component parts. The arrival of video • 
cassette system In the/ schools has changed everything, I think it Is 
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Interesting that the particular- • system . my school now possasses_was not 
acquired at the Remand, of te^achers^but was a gift to the schooi from last 
yesn" a graduating class. I think there is something significant in that. It 
is^ust possible that a gineration so much a part of an electronic era 
perceivts more quickly th^rj the- av|rage adult the instructional possibilities 
inherent in' this particular technological innovation. I think it is pretty 
easy to see how the disadvantage of the usual TV assignment now can* be 
•overcome. * / 

' ' hm& weeks ago I asked the school's media Center to set the* equipment to / 
videotape thfe' President's State of the Union ad(^,ess. I don't know why, but • - 
there is something mysterious and just, a little unreal about this , machine 
turning itself w~ in * the middle of * the evening in a deserted jToom and 
recording a program with no human being, present--sometHffng of an ilectronic 
crock pot. TV critics might, think that K% a more apTanalogy than I really 
had intended. In the government class I "teach I will be ready to study • the 
institution of the presidency in about three weeks.--^^ the past I have used ■ 
printed copies of the State of the. Union address, to' shoW how the President 
approaches the performance of. this duty mandated by the Constitution, One • 
doesn't" realize j'ust how dulT a State of the Union mess-age can be until it is. 
read rather than heard, I' ve* always been dissatisfied with this particular , 
activity. One loses the impact, the -drana that one hears .and also sees on the 
TV screen— the President being announced by the doorkeeper of the House, the 
very political walk up the aisle, to the podium -with dozens, of hands , being 
thrust toward the President, the obvious presence of the Secret Service agents 
searching even that prestigious audience for any unusual activity. Finally,- 
as the speech is being delivered, the TV eye enhances, the drama and importance 
of -the occasion by lingef-ing on the Supreme Court' justices in their robes, on 
the President's family, and then sweeps in closer to pick up the facial 
reactions of the President' s;fr1ends and foes to what'..is being said^ There is 
a vast difference between, hearing and seeing the'reactions of the President's 
fellow Democrats and reading the word. "applause" on a written transcript. The - 
whple, visual excitement of the event is lost whe'n one sits in class and reads 
a printed copy of a speech such as .-this. 

Now, when I am ready to deal with this particular aspect of*~the course, I 
will .bring in the viyeo ctfssette and let students both hear and see the 
address. I can stop it at any point for analysis and discussion. The video 
cassette, in short, becomes a very effe&tive teaching tool. I won't abandon 
the reading of the address. In combination with the taped address, it is an 
excellent means of showing students how the delivery of words and the setting 
in which they are delivered can heighten the Impact and significance of what 
is being said-. Also, it can show how that setting and delivery might mask a 
lack of content, and how style might triumph over substance. I think everyone 
can -see how useful this single innovation can be to the science teacher who 
wants to make use of a NOVA program orxan English teacher who can supplement 
the reading of Shakespeare With viewing^ professional production of the play 
being studied. Now, the time of discussion can follow the viewing of the 
program immediately'. The program, or a portion of it, can be used when it is 
most appropriate. Particular portions of the program can be used for a period 
oT days. It can even be used for a period of time, be set aside for weeks, 
and then be brought back into the class for whatever purpose the teacher sees 
fit. • One now can guarantee that all the students in a particular -class will 
see a program without interference from other members of their family, the 
student's job, or the 500 other things from rock concerts and sports to visits 

. * 
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to the local pizziria that distract a high school student. And-" if thi studant 
should be absent on the day when the vidio cassette is used in clasSj he can 
view it on hfs own at a 'convenient time in the school media cgnter. ' ' 

I decided to spend the past few moments g6ing into some detail about how 
just one recent innovation can change what happens In schooU One could spend' 
a lot more tiftie than we have today analyzing what is going to happen to 
^erican education once the full potential of cable television and satellites 
,is realized* Educatiortal journjils^ however^ frequently carry articles about 
some innovation-^particularly a new piece of hardware— that prbmises to' 
.revolutionize education. After the first propaganda blitij most of , thrtse, 
things either disappear , prove to be much too expensive for the averaff 
school, or simply lack the inservlce training that would enable teachers to 
utilize the innovation. In many cases new equipment sits unused because it 
has broken down. Even though there is money enougJt to make the purchase erf 
the equipment, there Is little or nothing %o r^a1r and maintain it. I 
believe video cassettes and video discs and all ^ the new technology and 
hardware that are slowly finding their way Into schools has an enormous 
potential for changing what we will teach in the schools and how w^ will teach 
it. For years most teachers viewed television as something 'On the fringe of 
what we taught— something extra, something that supplemented, that added to*^ 
what we did. Sometimes an unusual progrfflfcike ROOTS or THE HOLOCAUST comes ' 
along; then many teachers lise the prograrisl^the cori\ the essential part of 
a teaching unit. In the future, however, it is going to become mUcH more 
feasible to brl^g television 1#i from the outer circle of what^ we do. The 
• programs might now becomerthe core of a particular teaching unit. Books, of 
course, are not about to be replaced. The availability of printed matirials 
and the familiarity that both teachers and students feel with such material ^ 
makes it inconceivable that print wouldn't continue td be the primary source, 
of information in schools. New technology has simply widened the^options ) 
^ available to us. . / 

I would suggest, however, that there are three groups who must play Va 
much more active role than they have thus far .in helping teachers to ftfily 
utilize these new developments. One would be those who administer the^^^cess " 
of education, the schooT boards, superlnten^ints, principals and coordinators. 
Second, those who manufacture the equipment which we ^ave been talking about. 
Third, is the federal government which is increasing *t he source of funding for 
utilizing TV 1n the schools. 

, Teachers are much like other pfbple. Things which are new and rather 
technical can intimidate them. it is difficult to change old habits, old 
patterns. It isn't 'going to be enough to bring an expensive piece of 
equipment before a faculty, give them a half hour of instruction on how it 
might be used, and then wheel it back to the media center and wait for the 
flood of reservations that should follow. A few teachers on the staff will 
accept It as a challenge and run the risk of falling flat on their faces as . 
they experiment with it. Do you know what it 1s like to fiddle around ineptly 
with a piece of electronic gear before a class of 17-year-olds .j|,hose bedrooms 
resemble the testing laboratories at RCA? 

V\my more teachers will be filled with well meant resolves to, try it out 
than will actually use' what Is now available, but \yh1ch is new and unfamiliar.' 
" If the introduction of this new technology into the schools is not accQmpanied 
by well thought out inservice prograns that clearly demonstrate how and where 




thi equipment might be usad, the school system is .wasting its monay. If tha 
manufactu«|rs of the equipment refuse to take an active role^and to make an 
investmenf^in promoting and contributing to this inservice training* then it 
seems to me that they wi.]l be very shortsighted in limiting the market for the^ 
product they mamifacture. Finally^ I believe the federal government muSt 
continue to fund research, development and the training of teachers in the 
application of new communication technology in the classroom* I think a 
cooperative ^fort between the groups L've mentioned and , one that would 
involve teagh^- organTWitlons] could result in Improvement in education* profit 
for manufttfturers* and represent a positive contribution to the public good. 

The emphasis rve..placed on these n^w developments in television does not^ 
mean that I regard this as the sole aren.a for cooperattcin between educators 
and other groups ^cjncerned with the impact of tel^ision upon cRIldran, 
Holding a central spot aunong these groups are the ' networks and something must 
be said about our relations with them in particular. t think some of the 
causjis of misunderstanding and antagonism that have marred relations between 
educator groups and others and the industry are rooted in our tniistence that 
the COTmarclal TV Industry be something that it probably never can be, and* the 
TV industry's misunderstanding of the role that organizations such .as the PTA, 
the National School Boards Association and the AFT must play in society. We 
all know that TV networks exist to make money/ and to produci prof ijEs for 
their sha^holders; for that, they owe apologiii to no one. In our Bfagmatic 
way we have created a mixed economic systOT within which television services 
are ge.ing to be - delivered through Jboth the public and private sectors. We 
know also that the need to make prof lis constantly affects the choice of 
content in TV programs and the traatment of that content. For many of us 
O^emptitjg this audience, of course) that Is the extent of our knowledge ablbut 
the econom?cs of the television industry, I don't think that is enough. i I 
believe that those of us who would hope to persuade the industry to improve 
the variety, content and availability of television offerings and those who 
hope to improve the viewing skills of young people must develop a much more 
sophisticated perception o1^ the ^ economic pressures that underlie decision 
making in the industry. ^ 

I don*t want to be misunderstood. I do not think this is a situation 
wHet^ to know all is to forgive all. I am not promoting the idea that to 
battter understand the economic dynmics of the television industry Is to 
forgive them their excesses, l\m convinced that we give very little credence 
to critics who we feel have little basic understanding ^f^how our businesses , 
professions, or organizations 'operate. Every union knows that to bargain^ 
effectively, one must know as much or more about the organization on the other 
side of the table as. one knows about one's own operation, I think, it is 
imperative for organizations like mine and like yours to do everything 
possible to educate our members on how and why the television industry 
operates as it doas—to understand is thoroughly as one can the economic 
forces that shape the Industry, In turn T think the industry must do a better 
job than It has in the past to understand that our organizations must play the 
role of critics if we are to carry out the purposes for which we were created. 
For the PTA or the Girl Scouts or the AASA no| to serve as critical watchdogs 
would be to fail to carry out the public service they were meant to provide* 
Foir an organization interested in the^ educatiional uses of television' not to 
function as helpful critics can only mean one of two things, Eitlfir the 
organization finds nothing to criticize or it has been effectively co-opted by 
the industry it should be monitoring. 



How iach of our orgapliations .can best aducate its mimbirs is somithing 
for each organization !,to decida. Very quiokly, .however, I would like to 
suggest one method for .p>*6mot1ng the kind of Aeallstic dialogue that has to be 
the basis for any cooperative effort, between] the world of television and the 
schools in partiGular. I have been intarviewOT a few times on TVi I have 
served on one or two telivlslon panels and bean in the?audience for one or two 
more and nave, had a few brief moments, of glory in , an occasional 
"man-on-the-street" interview when one of our locals has held a demonstration 
or been on strike* I would gutess that that constitutes 95 percent more* 
exposure, to what goes on in the workaday world of television than the average 
teacher ever has* To^ mbst teachers knowledge-flbout television largely comes 
from being part of the viewing audience,. If I knew more abbut how the 
pregrams my stuSents 4nd' I are watching w^rji created and what k1nd$ of 
technical,, aesthetic and economic decision^ had to be made ta deliver that 
program, I would-be a much better teacher. ' ^ . ' 

■ For a long-time I have had the idia= that the television networks^ in 
cooperation w1;th their affiliate stations, should help sponsor a series of 
one-day workshops for teachers to help them develop the kind .of insights into 
the industry that most of us lo not pr^esently have* The purpose of . these 
workshops would be very simple, and it'cpuld be twofold. One goal would be to 
educate, teachers on the technical side of TV productian* I rarely have felt 
more like a klutz than while being prepped in the TV studio for a TV Interview 
show. You are told to look here and not there* place your hands this way and 
not that way, turn asidep smile, keep your aye on the' guy who\will signal that 
you, have ten seconds to sunmari^e all your jnajor. points on the f1«a> crisis 
In America's urban schools^ and be careful not to knopk off the Tittle gizmo 
that they have clipped to your tie*' And of course , the last admonition you 
hear before the cameras roll is, "just look natural. ^rid relax**' So one sits 
there like a docile booby because this is someone elsa*s turf, and "they" are 
the experts. No one really objects to what I've described, sinca^ it is all 
part of trying to get a job dona* But I have always had the desire to yell, 
"Stop!" and then go around arid ask people, "what 11s_'that that you're doing?" 
and "why are you doing that?" I think other teac'Rers' are just as curious as I 
am about how TV gets put together* ^ ^ ^ 

After a morning spent showing a group of teachers how lotal programs are 
produced and explo'Ting how other people do their jobs, li would .take them ^ll 
out to lunch. For those of you who do not teach, take my word for it* eating 
lunch out on a school day—removed from the sight and distinctive aromas of a 
school building--1s a gala occasion* For all its rewards, teaching is a very 
confining profession... One 'has vary few options for lunch. It's either the 
Salisbury steak in the cafeteria or a brown oaj in the teacher's Ibunge^ Of 
course, ^ the cafeteria also offers the dietician's latest cneati on—two peanut 
butter cookies covered with marshmallow whip and topped, Witti raspberry jello* 
,It will be lime Jallo next week fcnr St. Patrick's Day. In the afternoon I 
would bring the group back to discuss with mrtagament spnje of the ca/icerns 
tha^ teachers have about what our children^ watch—not a'^confrontati on or a 
gripf sessftn, but an attempt at an honest dfalogue. I assume that the kind 
of sessions I'm proposing have been done irj a number of places, but I doubt 
that 1t has been done very extensively. How much would all this cost? . Very 
little. , It would Include the cost of a substitute for the teacher fabput $35 
per teacher), the time, of the. station personnel Involved, and that lunch* 
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organization learned a long time ago that when a job had to be done 
.-ViJ^ft''^^" was too b1g for our group alone, comnon sense dictated that we join 
^'iWprces with other groups of like mind to • ' ' 
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groups Of like mind to achieve common goals— In' short, to 
M^TDrm a coalition. We believe In coalitions .as an operating princfple. In the 
i.ifjpast few years we have made common cause' with a number of groups represented 
lere today on a variety of Issues, and the experience has been a. rewarding -one 
jor.us. My union ar^ the National School Boards Association hold somewhat 
Hfferenfr- views oh a' number of significant Issues, but it would be foolish for 
us not to ioln with them when -the funding for Title I programs is threatened, 
or not , to join with the PTA (as we did) to oppose a tuition tax credit 
proposal. I think we are entering a period when coalition building will be 
tncreasingly important..^ Everyone here Is well aware of the financial 
difficulties that now face cities and educational institutions. The shortage 
of funds In many at*feas of education has reached crisis proportions, and in our 
large cities, Jn, particular,' the crisis, it almost a chronic condition. As 
belts get t1ght»»r^ are increasingly going to hear demands that we cut out 
the frills'— whatever thdie may be. And frills to many people are the kinds of 
programs related to'television and education that are under .discussion at this 
conference. It may seem obvious to you or me that a medium that Influences 
every facet of our lives— our politics, our economy, our habits and our family 
life— and affects these ^ings with Increasing intensity, demands our fullest 
attention. Helping students to learn from aiid to cope with the audiovisual 
Images that receive so much of their attenCTori may seem llie" a self-evident 
prioHty to this audience perhaps; but it certaifily Isn't one to many of the 
legislators and other decision makers who control the funding for the programs 
we promote. 1 bellev^^that the contacts that have already been made among us 
must be strengthened, and that stronger coaliti.ons must be formed If what we 
havd^ accomplished thus far is to be preserved 'and if television Is to achieve 
the potential that we believe it has— to further enrich our lives'and those of 
our children. My organization, the American Federation of Teachers, is eager 
to join all of you in achieving that goal. I would like to thank the SEDL for 
its kind invitation and you for your .attention. Thank you. 
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In tht rtcent past we havt become so tfabponed in the criticism of 
television that In son» respects we have forgotten Its tfanendous 
advantages--the rhetoric has obscured the realities. 

Today's television, like any medium, Is not all good, ilust as with 
movies, books, and radio stations, not everything on TV can be Justified as 
enlightening or Informative. However, by watching television a child' can 
still gain a considerable Miount of knowledge and perceptions of values. 

Television conveys to a ehlld the Inner world of human experience on a 
daily basis, exploring emotions and feelings, like love, anger, and grief i and 
values, like honesty and respect for others. Watching with our children^ 
allows us, as parents or teachers, to explore these feel ings with them In a 
non-thfeatening way by using television as a starting point to discuss our own 
experiences and values. 

Television has an important advantage over other media— the visual, 
entertaining style (It uses to present ideas and information can entice a child 
to watch. Where hebilght not be motivated to pick up a textbook, he may be 
drawn to watch a television progran that can provide equl^ifleHf information or 
Increase his curiosity to learn about the subject. 

Television can certainly be improved. Yet we should not allow cflticlsin 
of its weak points to cause ui" to lose sight of the broad spectrum of 
knowledgej it is capable" of bringing; into our homes todays It Is our 
responsibjillty to grasp this op£ortunity and make it a positive experience for 
our children. ' 

Indeed, that Is the purpose of this conference... to explore ways in which 
we can ' improve television and edufcation for those most, Important 
beneficiaries, our childNh. 

Those of you who criticiie television for not being an educational medium 
are dreainers rather than reaHsts. Television Is a simultaneous national 
entertainiiient. Information and news medium. And I underline the word 
"entertainiiitnt," The American people are television's ' collective program 
director, and teTevislon progranming reflects their wi sh'es and tastes. 
Television is not— and T hope never will be^^a self ■conscious educational 
Instrument. To me that Implies an elite doing the ^educating" oF the great 
American unwashed. There are plenty of television systens In the totalitarian 
world which ace that and only that. I believe, despite the criticisms I hear, 
that the American people love theif televisloh and certainly the boxcar 
figures for audiences night after* night afteif night demonstfate its dbminanfee 
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r In American society. 



But what about children? In' this group, I suspect,, -there are people 
wringing their hands because children no longer seem to bt .motivited. Their 
^attention spans are too short. They are no longer disciplined. They are no 
longer willing to worlr^ard. They are too distracted by frivolous actiyities. 

To these people thp principle arch criminal Is television. We are told 
that In television we have great opft#tunities which we squander. Television . 
could be a wonderful teaching tool, if only we would do the Job that many . 
teachers and parents can't seem to do for . t hens elves. 



' 1^ To these pSople I"would ri^, televislttn Is not conipulsory, nor" will it 
ever be. Television will tetch only if it is interesting, stimulating and 
fun; Dry lectures, rote lessons, talking headsrunimaginative and ponderous 
presentations are going to teach few children anything. The audience for that 
kind of: TV will be confined' only to those children whose parents force than to 
watch, /ind, while parents may be. able to force than to watch, they will never 
be able to force than to pay attention and. learn. Television learning wjll 
occur only by taking the approach of CAPTAIN KANGAROO and SESAMi STREET, in 
which learning becomes visuqU lively. Interesting and fun. Certainly the 
best and most successful teachers try to make their own teachlng'^vlsual, 
' lively, interesting and fun. Indeed, beciPBg so many of yuu t i dve— -fbWowed-^ 
those precepts, television and Its use have greatly improved in the last few 
years. . , . . • 

■ . ' ' " J think exciting Opportunities for educating by television lie in the 
=^-approach _of-^us1ng— the programlng^thafs^on television- evei^ day. I can- 
almost hear some of you mumbling, ."What on earth" can you teach' with that 
stuff!" People who think that are failing to recognise an enormous 
. opportuni ty--the fact that tel evi s Ion viewing '1 s one of the most . important 
^ factors in .children's lives. 

' Ut's fit how thitVs dont* First ^t^^ onasi The news. Not 

^ . only can students leaf n what 1i happening in their elty and thtlr nation "and 
the worlds but they learn something about who runs th^t olty, tl|e nation and 
the world. Who conmlti ^ the crime and what society does about It. Local 
Injustices are frequently pictured and they fire people up and give thm a' 
chance to talk about those Injustices. And while you are doing It, you can 
talk about whether television wai fair In its coviragi and whether 'it give 
emphasis to one subject ^ver another and why. \ 

Interview shows dOTonstrate to kids the yarlety of opinion on the very 
same s)jbject. They have a chance to learn about politics, medlclnet show 
buslnesSp religion and sports. And rfterwardSt the kids caq talk about which 
people they agreed with and why, who made the best argument, and who presented 
weak or f al se argument's . ^ 

And I think I don U really have to present support for such things as 60 
MINUTESv and drama shows based oh ftaious books such as ROOTS, or classics such 
asALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT, or original dramas such as ELEANOR AND 
FRAnkliN, which can be used to teacH many subjectsi history,, sociology, 
^'^ dramai etc. ■ \ W' -/^ '"^ 'c,'- 
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^2 But/thiw'iMs an«tlttr^ 

?und1scoyi^^^ lo*d, sometimes calltd these ttff 161 t poTice shows4 CapltaV 

f iiidl ng the scripts btf orehind and watch ing POL ICI WMAN , THE, ROCKFORD FILES , 
V/ QUIHCYi and ilmll What could be gfMttr Hcw^ f^^Wn 

the kids* point of view? You are assigned .to watch a television show you are 
. - probably dyl ng to" watch anyway . So how doei that teach you anythlngf Wei V» 
• ^ the next day students talk about such questions as: was the person really 
guilty^ what was he chargtd wi€hV did the police treat him faM 
be punished f Or what he did, why^ arid how much, what kind of, punishment should 
X be imposed, did the law work? Now what those imaginative teachers are really 

arid diri?^ denigrated shows ^on tiljivislon^ BuV^^ 

. value is that ehi 1 dren are moti y ated to' read. . .because they want to, > ^ ' 

A recent surv^ Indicates that almost S0% of the teachirs In this countVy 
^^ ^ocqaslorrally assign the vltwlng of a' ^Itvislort program as a homeworfc 
assignment, to help In this effort, various broadcast * organliatlon^ In 
—addition to Capitol C 

'^P::' The Tileylslcin Informatlon^^W^ by broadcatters alT overathe 

V nation, jubllsheS a booklet ImTU Teltylslon," Ea^^ 

"^^^-TTttBUCT^^ networks. 
The dtscriptibn of each^^ jprograniL IncTudiss dttaf ltd suggestions for educat 
exercises and asslgrtnihtssbased^ m crta -*Tht Mlra^ 

- Worktr," for txaiiple, 'might detail Ttiitons On Uhd«*stind1ng^^^^;^^ 
hwdlica^ed peopla that can be used In tHt cTasSr^ooAi af^er ^thi^ cK^ have , 
viewed the program at home, X v ^ 

/ The tttevijlori nt tWprtes themselviis also pffl^«luce < Juldes^^ for 
progrMs ^hey ifetK^an be especia^1y biniflclal to chlT^iif^.^ JI^ 
avalTable free of t^^^ v ; 1"^^ C 

^\ f A nonprofit ei^anlHt Ion calltd pWduces^ 

%tf Mher*s guldts on prograns It ^tels art r^livant The guides 

provide suggested act Ivltitsy quest Ibrislfor^^^^^ and resourcts^^ for 

;\ : add itibnal- study. - " * '--v ' ; ^x.':.;^— / v . v 

Much Jfikt CajpltaT CItijSSt CBS undlffwfltts its own Television Reading 
' Program In which students read scripts before the selected programs are aired, 
and> their ttachtr'S use special guides tor^tlmula^^ 

activities based/ on the program Content. A segment of THE WALTONS, ;for 
example, has been used as a springboard f of lessons on Pearl iHarbor and World 
■ War li. Again, because the television' scripts seem especially Interesting and 
relevant to many students, CBS feels the project is encouraging students to 
read more than they would otherwise. A survey of 262 teachers In eleven 
citJes whp? vh^ used the program indicated that all the teachers were 
Interested iririnsing It again. ' | < 

, The Parent Partlciptibri TV funded by NBC It another 

proj ect that seems to h old spec lal promise for valuable broadcaster and parent 
cooperation. y Thtie workshops have been spreading all across the nation since 
. their Inception a few years ago. 



■ ^ So, broadcasters can make a positive contribution to the development of - 
' children— through available progrannlng^ study guides, reading programs, and- 
parent participation workshops. But television Is not perfect. We have 
definite weaknesses and we can and should be doing an even better job than we 
are at present. . f " 

But, lit mi first ixplain, Tht compitltlvi naturi of thi broadcast 
Industry dictatti that m€ 'strive for large audiences, which makes It very . 
difficult for us to carry programs that wjll not achieve high, ratings. Host 
programs that do not attract large audiences simply can not be broadcast on 
7^ commercial TVv even If they are believed to be oWh1g|i qual1ty«-and that Is an 

to hye to fye up to^^ \:_:.^_^^z.:^^j:J_:._r....._^. ^ L 

Thi sensitivity to ratings does rtot occur because c 
are greedy or hard-hearted. The vast majority of us "believe wt are 
rf sponsible Individuals who act In the public Interest. He are concerned 
V adults like yourselves with ch11dren:^of our own. In addition to our concern; 
for our children and our audiences, however,' we must recognize and live within 
the basic- economic realities of our medium. , 

V Broadcasters, like othi^ business people, have' an obligation to our 
Investors as well as to our aud1ences»so there Is a limit to how often iM can 
produce special -Interest programing at a loss. 

The fact that we can not broadcast a ^ laiMe imount of high-quality 
progrvilning that appeals only to'narrow audiences Is Just one -of our problems. 
, Another weakness we have Is titat too many of our children's programs are 
^-^broadcast^on Saturday morn 1ngi oi: *he-l ate afternoonr-we need more in^pi^lme 
time, when J63E of the audience Is composed o^^hlldren under lii I would 
suggest we establish a goal of broadcasting at Intt one^'hlgh^.quallty program 
1n early prime time each month that Is designed specifically .for children and- 
with more than Just entertainment In^ralnd. NBC President Fred Silverman has 
already ^embarked on Just such a progrvn with the announcenent of "Project ^ 
\ Peacock^" Starting In January, 1981, NBC plans to broadcast a children's 
special every other week In prime time, " v 

I fee Vwt have another fault ai broadcastePs. ^t .Is the promotion of 
negative ' stereotypes through our reliance on reruijrW syndl€atedi;;prograra^ 
Although new cartoons and children's progrws are "now carefully produced : .to v 
show women and minorities In positive. Important roles, the older prQ|riiBS In 
our Inventory, like THE FLjNTSTONes and MY THREI SONSi tend to Ignore 
minorities and show women only In traditional, stereotypical roles. .* ». ' 

This Is a difficult problem,, because there Is not enough new progrvimlng 
currently available to fill our broadcast days, and we have to rely to a 
certain extent on older prograns. Many programs with objectionable 
stereotypes have been scrapped. However, it. Is my hope that we will make a . 
greater effort to permanently retire prograns with ; negative . stereotypes ^^ a^ 
soon as a sufficient quantity of newer progrms, becomes aval lablei V ^ 

The promotion of television viewing Is another area which s needs refdrm.iv ,. 
Some children spend too much time watching television'^ and we encourag^thsn 
to do sto. As broadcasters we try to persuade children to\ /i^atchi as miny > 
progrsns^ as possible because «re want our audience levels to be/;h1gh. But the .4 
time a child spends in front of the television set Is. time in vrfilch he li; not 



Interacting with oth€r people, not reading^ not, engaging In phys^leal exercHe. 
and not engaging In creative or artistic .play. In other words, many 
activities that are essential to- a child's growth and develomnent becomel 
progressively curtailed, as the child spends more time In front or the ;set. 
Sensible limits, carifuTly 'explained and finnly enforced by parents, are 
needed by those children. Perhaps the broadcasters - should be running the 
publ 1c service spots encouraging Chi Idren to do other things than Just watch 
TV, and denonstratlng tq than projects and activities they can engage 1n, or 
suggesting out-of -.doors sports and games. ' t-. 

To concVudej I would llke to recommend^a few waysJn Which we can work 
togethtnLas^broadeasters ^ , parents , ^and ^.iiducators. unl ted_ for the Jmpr oyement . ofi 
children's television.. ito build a'^foundatlon for cooperation. „' 

In Of dtf to Incftist te^tv1iion^s pos1t1v#^ e on chlldrtni and 

dtereast the ntgatlvt tffects^^broiSckstersv ptrir^^^ tdu^cators must work 
togethif« And wa must start reeognliing each qthfrls- string and 
weaknessts and what we can and cannot achjevt on our own. One of the best 
wayi^in'which to open up such a dttlogut ts^^^ what we art doing; 

now^Hneetlng In workshops and conferences together to explore muty^l neecls ahd 
problfflis* '^The NAB cortducti a national workshop on children's progrmfilng for 
stations, rretworksv prd^rxn producers, ' educators, and viewer organizations 
every two years, in order ; to* promote the dt\^elopineht' of high-quality 
chl Idren • s programming . ' At ouf* 1 ast conference wt shwed over 40 local ly 
produced children's shows**froffl alt siMd markets across the. country.^ 

In addition to national conferences. It Is probably even more Important 
• that^wjttrkshops be held ont^the— local — ^leveli^— Broadcastersy parents^^ and 
educators should form local organizations, for' the ad^ancanent and linprovenient 
of televlslofi for young people. "Thtst* org an1i at Ions could; be . called 
"television enrichment teams"! they could meet regularly to Increase 
Interaction between local broadcasters and the cnmnunlty. These teams could 
Improvalbhe use of the' television In the classroom and'^ould also be used' to 
teach parents ways to 1mpf*ove their children's critical viewing skills. 

The teams could also put out a bi-weekly local newsletter describing 
upcemtng television programs. . of* positive value to chlldreti* Local 
^.broadcasters ml^ht fund It, or parents could subscribe. 

v ' . Broadcasters^caH also cooperate with educators " through . the funding* of 
.research Into the effects of television on young- people. Much of this '1s 
golyig on'how, but more can^be done. -It Is Important to stress that this money 
shoufd goi^ toward productive research—saBe research that^ occurs now Is too 
sh,alTow to be of benefit arid. can. In fact, be destructive.' F.or example, the 
research used as the *bas1s for the recent FCC staff report on children's 
progranmlng relied on five experts who were asked to decide the ''avallablTlty 
of children's, prograns entirely on the basis of the program's titles— not on 
any descriptions- of the progrMis. Thirfris no evidence that anyone actually 
^^atched the programs that were fudged— yet It is upon this report that the: FCC 
Is basing its.'prdposal for rules that would set a precedent for government 
intervention Into talevlsrion programming. j • *. 

• Reseaifch like this should, of cotffs^fr, be , avoldiid— but that should not 
prevent us fronf going forward with' better-constructed research projects. 




Ofir childpen are the future of our society. You know thit and' "we. know, 
that, , None of us can afford, to Ignore their needs. We must closely examine \ 
? tht-iiffect^TV has on them and carefully assess whether our overall Impact is 
.positive or negative. ^ „ ' ' 

,He broadcasters need to recognize our pervasiveness and power and do all 
we ' can to use them wisely. Tonight I gave you several examples of hpw we* are 
doing this, from the production of better progranmlng to the development of 
telev1s.1on study guides and parent participation workshops^ I also gave yovf^jM' 
examples- of areas In which we are itlll weik^ Including a lack of good 
■children' I programming In prime tline, theflpe of programs with negative 

,::::£liillotypj!S^d_prangMP^ 
activities. To renedy /some of. these deficiencies, . I. set some golls for 
broadcasters including the scheduling of more children's prog^snnlrig In prlriie 
time, the gradu^ phasing out of prograns with negative stereotypes and the 
-promotion on OHi? own. alr-tlme of alternative activities for-chlldren. 

In return, I have asked that you recognize our limitations as "a mediun. 
Our reliance on advertlslng.revenue as our sole source of funding forces us to 
emphasize mass-appeal programs that are marketable to advertisers. ^ We want 

, you to prod us continually and to help us recognize the areas In which we go 
wrong, but don't ask that we do tlie impossible. Your Input Is crucial but It 

. should not--1t cannot--be too unreasonable or It will go unheard. 

^We all need to recognize that we are not adversaries. We^tbct;)sf ten take 
ah jpnwdlatily defensive posture towards each other that prevents us from 
tri^H 'Istening. Broadcasters, parents and educators are all in the business ' 
of^Bninlcatlng— but we of ten f «1 1 to eoramunlcate with eichpOther^ ^ — 



Let us enter the eighties together —parents, teachers, and broadcasters 
united In the effort to make television as useful, educational, al^d 
Informative as it can posalbly be« With its great influence and presence In 
virtual 1y every ^erlcan home, television has tremendous power to Influence 
sqclity and Improve the world in which we live. Rather than falling into the 
frustrations of an, adversary relationship, let us use the next decade to 
cooperate full/ for the publiC| good. . • 

We broadcasters pledge to/llsten to your concerns with close attention 
and Sirlous Interest, because the nature of our Influence on future 
generations might have a role in determining the success Or failure of society" 
as a whole. As long as we truly lis ten to each other and keep the lines of" 
ccmmuni cation open, I feel wt will be able to move forward together. Our 
•children are cdunting on us to enrich their present--and we are counting on 
them for our future. , 
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r would 'Hke* to approach ray time. witfr you this morning from a different 
perspective. 1 would 'like to Took at the past. I would like to look at the 
present. Then I would like, pirliaps, tO' speculate on the, fthure. Also, ' I 
would Tike to make this presenmfon In relationship to the necessity for 
building coalitions. 
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Many of the Jobs we do. We cannot do alone. Getting the Job done is 
often dependent upon those whom we can convince, obtain conn1^nt,'ahd from 
^ whom Me subsequently obtain cqmmltanent and dedication to 'those things which we 
fieel are right and just. And so I offer a perception of reality from, three 
. perspectives: the past^the present and the future. 

4p 

Just for a few moments, please consider this situation— and I'm* sure that 
mat^y of you have done this before. - Ydu artd your r^iiy are watching an action 
show on television in which one actor suffocates another with a pillow. When 
^e^show^l s— f 1 ni shetfpohe of your youngsters takes ttiI How from the~1 ^v1 ng ^ 
room sofa, walks over to the family dog, and presses the pillow over the dog*s 
face. Now, the question Is, what wou1d*you do? - 

Many times Incidents such as „the one I have Just recounted really do 
happen. " This particulate one i/as related to 'the National PTA by a mothef^f rom 
a Chicago suburb whose foster &h 11 d enacted this scene before the horrified 
eyes ,of., the rest of the family^ Even worse, the object of suffocation could 
have been a yoanger brother or a younger sister. In a very Immediate way, 
this brief jcase history Illustrates the fact that there^can be a. direct causal 
relationship between the violence that's seen on television and aggressive, 
hostile' behavior by certain kinds of,phildren, '.Jhe National PTA, through its 
television project, wanted to find but if children are being victimiied,'^by 
constant exposure to the gratuitous violence. on<' television; If they are bejjig 
tenpted to Imitate whit^ they oh television, and consequently :|re 
desensitUed by the brutally whim -parades across our TV screens! are they 
also being made so numb thatiihey find It hard to distinguish between reality, 
and fantasy or to know tnat the victims of violence in real life do Indeed f 
suffer 'pain? ' . v y 

Because youngsters "Spend |o much t'ime watching television, more than; they i 
spend in .class— and I'm not going ito repeat the statistics that we all know ^ 
veryi yei^ weM» and have theaN so mai^ tlRtes--t^ what lean be tlone about itf 
{f you add to the number of hours of trmehdous exposui^e to tele\^sion th^ 
fact 'that tb'; the time they reach a certain age they have^ltnessed many, manyr 
murders, not Including fights, robberies, kidnappings, and other kinds of 
Violence, you can reach the conclusion that television's school of hard knocks 
provides not ehrichn^nt for children, but training' In different kinds of 



warfare, 

the National PTA did Indted want ^0 learn why~ the trenendous power of 
television to educate was not being utilized •for the benefit of children, but 
rather for their detriment. Why, Instead of: teaching positive social values, 
does television offer many detailed Instj'uctlans In crime and other antisocial' 
acts? All of these questions reflect our deep concern, for children and for 
the envlroranent in which they live afid .grow. And now we'think that we have 
some of the answers. ' . : * 

Historically, the National PTA has been concerned about the effects . of 
^masS" media— on ^-the young. "-But-no medlui of- entertainment-has ever been as 
persuasive or pervasive in nearly every home as has television. It's, a part 
of our environment and of our lives, and it has the power to either pollute or 
enrich. This is why since 1968 th« PTA has been focusing Its attention TV. 
Initially we were urging an improvanent In the quality of TV progrimming, but 
finally we focused off softiething we felt that we could do something about— and 
that was gratuitous violence in prime' time television. Repeated petitions to 
the industry and to the Federal Cotrniunica^ Coninisslon for less violence 
and better programs have, in the past, fallen on deaf ears. Repeated 
resolutions were offered at our national conventionsV These resolutt^ns 
indicated a growing concern anong our monbershlp with what we perceived as the ' 
steadily worsening situation. Finally, 1t was at our national convention in, 
1975 that we' received -a mandate from our 6. S million members via a resolution 
which, demanded that the networks and local stations reduce the amount of 
violence shown on all prograns— not Just children's shows. At about the same 
time national' opinion polls began to indicate the public's disenchantment with 
TV violences This smal Invoice had now^grown to a 70 to 72rpercent major1t^^ 
those Intervlewedyboldly stating that we had had enough. 

The National PTA's project on TV violence and its effects on children was 
obviously an idea whose time had come. It was launched in Septvnber of 1976, 
and It probably is the most comprehensive effort ever undertaken on. this 
particular subject. The primary objectives of this program were to achieve a 
reduction in television violence and to put our attention to the reduction of 
;other offensive programiing. We wanted to affect an Improvinent in the 
overall quality and diversity Of the shows, to focus national attention on the 
problems, and to do samethlng about a resolution— carrying a very clear and 
forceful message to our four target groups s the television Industry, 
advertisers who sponsor pfogrOTS,. the FCC, and the general public. We had in 
effect Said that we have had enoygh television violence and poor quality 
programs. The National PTA with its 6.5 million members Is deterinlhed to see 
the situation changed. We said further, that unless we did see a substantial 
and positive response from the industry, there would be a consideration of 
other forms of action, Ihcluding development of an identification code for 
violent TV programs, challenge of license renewal of television stations, and 
even the consideration of boycotting .those violent prograns and their 
sponsors. Now, we are pleased to say, we have not had to take those other 
forms of action* 

Communtcating these beliefs to the public and getting feedback on the 
prevaillhg mood concerning tV violence occupied the PTA during the early 
months of 1977, In eight major cities across the country we conducted a 
series of marathon public hearings obtaining the personal testimonies of over 
500 people from all walks of life; PTA menbers and nori-members, profesiionals 
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and'lay persons^ persons from the governnienty:fr£ffi thglfteld of '4ducat1 
■many others. The test Imon lies were h^ard 6y a^;njheHM^btiv tV Coimilstlori, Hte 
^ranted; to ttake bur case to the people baeiulf'*i til^e'^d tha^ the ttstlmonyC 
would substantiate what wt feTt to^b^ truti : that^^ t^ 

children and that the public wants better programs minus' the brutality. After 

50,000 pages of testimony, wf found toMtnsus with us and sdme ofnhe 
to quest 16ns tref erred to tafl leri I'm going to mention brlrfly the major 
thenies that anerged. And, again^ I know thatt thi s audience has heard than 'iifi 
much more detail than I will give them to you today* 



The f1»*^t one that was confii^ed was related ■ to aggr^slon, 
Idren^i become i-morei-aggress^^ 
teleylslon vlolence-^actlng out the hostil 1 ties portrayed on teTevlslon, 
Another theme Is Imitative behavloK Some young petiple will fndeed be Incited 
to connilt violent acts In direct Imitation of behavior seen on .television. We 
igTOr~that not ever y child is going to do that, but there are children and 
young people who are ripe for that kind of suggestion. Desensitiiatlon is a 
coriC(lrn--and we speak primarily of. the youth, but%e spealc also about adults. 
TheN IS a growing cal Twjsness and indlf f erehce t^ suff erih| 

it causes, due to the quantity and Intensity of viblence on televlsloh. 
plstdrtion is another problem. Perceptions by children and youth of real -life 
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probleiri-solving methods are distorted. On television we see that violence Is 
a sure and easy way to solve all problans. Rarely do we see nonvloient 
methods used. And lastly, continual exposure to murder, rape, arson, and 
assault does 'Indeed diminish the quality of life for both children and adults. 

A dif Irtitlen of the ktrid of TV violt nct t hat wt art^ talking about also 
emerbed;^ ::V^ some violent action may be necessary to story development and 
Intefiral to the plot, It^s a fact thal^ much television violence Is gratuitous 
in nature. As such. It Is riot crucial to the story line and Is merely 
injected to provide vicarious thrills to yieitrip to support a Weak plot, or 
to hold viewirs* attention until the next comnerclal. During the hearings 
held across the nation, representatives f rOT the broadcas ting Industry—both 
, network and local —continually challenged us on the results of the research 
done by the scientific community. What does anyone really know about 
television as a cAise of violence or other antlsoc 1 at behairi 6r In the real 
world? But if you rOTOTber^ Newsweek « Febraary 21, 1377i noted that the 
overwhelmi ng body of evidence "drawn from more than 2,300 studies and reports 
Is decidedly negative regarding the Influence of television violence on 
children. \ . . ' 'V'^ ^ ^'^^^ 

The National PTA is not a research group, and frankly we feel that the 
full relationship of television violence to Increasid aggression by children 
may never be completely ascertainable. But we have serious doubts about the 
wisdom and the risk of witholding Judgment or action while we continue to find 
^.definitive data% Accordinglyg the National PTA launched its^irs ictlon plan 
which was the ntKt st0 in the TV project. This began siuly 
continued to 1978, This initial action phase was a probationary pewod in 
which we tried to determine if there was some way to do ionrnthihg about the 
impact of television violence on prime time progrimmlng. During this time, 
PTA members across the nation were directly Involved. in an inteiislvi training 
program and in activities to make thit cause visible to the television 
industry, to advertisers, and to the public. At the base of all ^hese 
activities was the National PTA Television Action Genter frOTi whence cOTe the 
focus for this particular program. Certain actlvi ties of the Action Center 

c% . ■'' ^ - n ^' ^ - '^ I ^ ' ' ■ ■' ■; ^ 



Were planned to Involve p^ple : In each conniunlty, to bring to their attention 
the! Impact on bur chndren and >outh. there was a niass1\fe letter writing 
^campaign*? We With nimes and iddresies and t^ld thm how 

to Wrltt 1^ to licalr broadeastirs. Another aspect wis IhstructiM to : 
partntr In rtonftorlnei tfchnlquts^ f^^ were to be viewed by^Nthe- ; 

S cHlldrin, and actual monl^^ for that six-month ptrlod. Parents • 

;j-epoi^ted their bbsirvatlxjnsi^ and th^ turned 1 n thtir cdniinsus to the National: ^ 
V ;PTA, These rtports fonned the basis for the dewilopnient of the first Progr^am 
Rev lew 6u 1 de. which rated the shows and then fave. In ^dltionr Tsome 
infopatton cfH the quall^ of the show^nd an explanation bj^hat particular 
prbgiraii. In addltlbh^ other training seMlons we^^^ PtA nienbers 

5^ ;^and i^others *the^ 

the recommenciations made' fro^^ Individuals who had cnne to testify at those 
, hear'^gSi r v'V : " Vv : <,;:.:..: "^:- \ ^; : / ■ ' ' 

Since that time, the National PTA has releaied five P^rogram Review 
Guides— but that was not enough. The thing that We felt we had to do war t;o 
; -expand thiT focus of y this 'particular project . So we moved in; another 
d1rertibn--tbward the deyelopn^ of a TV viewing skills curriculum for 
T-r-#l*ssrobm and home use. Work in prdgress on a canprehensive series of * 

educational mater1als»s both^=pr1nt and audiovisual, for kindergarten through 
twelfth grade. The flrit unit is "SpecitT iffects on Television," and that 
^111 .bis avanable at the end of the sbrnmer of IflO. This subject was Selected ; 
for early development bbeause of the ininedlate physical danger to unknowing 
yourigsters who ; often attanpt^o mimic tetevislon actloni, Work has begun on 
the second un^t,; "Family Awareness;" which has been funded by a foundation in 
^ New York . T he purpose of th is c urricul wi is to^show studen fa^ the f a ll acies I n 
■ some pbrtr^ats of the per lean f ami Ty, Chi l^ren see fahi lies spending ITttTe 
pr ho time on day-to-day responsibi lit lis of family Iff e. They see then 
solving even the most dire problems In a very short period of time. These 
curricula are not In competiti bh with ahy of the fine curricula that are being 
developed by others, but they are complementary to any of the curricula 
presently under development. 

Under consideration for the future are other modules on persuasive 
techniques and characterliatlon. The kinds of effects of television need to 
be studied and the Inherent nature of th(i medium needs to be taught to our 
•V youngsters.^ ' - "\ 

A question that has been asked during trie time tha^ PTA has 

been 'involved In thTs project is i who Is ultimately responsible for resolving, 
the probl^ of offensive televlslpn prbgrannlng? It Is, perhaps, : the single 
most controversial question which has dominated the project from the very 
outset, and it has been debated heatedly, -t^ • " 

This Is where we truly look at the 'abiTnty to develdp coalitions, 
because the blame Is with no one. It Is a matter of all of us, parents, . 
teachers, professionals, the people In the community and members of the 
broadcast Industry working together. The responsibility must be shared. We 
feel that advertisers also share this responsibility, as well as the Federal 
Communications Coninlssion when it licenses stations which provide the 
programning. The-i1rways belong-to the people and It Is we, the people, who' 
must make those kinds of decisions. So we have the beginnings of the National 
,PTA's Television Project, Where are we presently in this project? What are 
we doing? What motivated a volunteer organiiatlon of over six million • 
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Mylrf\ parentSi^tachif s and toi become Inybl Vid In such a massivt projict? - 

■ Nufflber one, it Was a parent 's real 1 2 at Ion of the Impact of tejev^l s1bn on 
y her child. It Was talking about it with parents and other cofflimunlty manbersv 
; . Soon a resolution cpt to tht^rM NatlonaT PTA Convintion, That ; 

rtsolutton gave tt^ the beginning of the planning and ; 

Mmplementatlon of the project* v v';yv/:v^"'y 

Second^ H was the real liltl^^ of parents for the continued 

: pervasive influence of thlr^^^^^ffl^^ 
:2^fe|y* often _^br1ng1^^^ about chainge^ means add^^ cmnltrnent, additional 

^^j^P^idl cat 1 on^^ 

the tasfcSt sequential steps to be tWcert ;to interye^^ at ttie most pr opi tidui ^ 
time* It means that together In a communi ty you develop a pi art that Is , "^^^ 
comprehensive, whose purpose is well stated, and that Is precist In Its goals. 
It also means the concern of one multiplies itself Into a plan whose success 
potential captures the energiei of w^ we like to call Hhe human nitWork**-a 
- human network^^ 

parents, teachers, students, and others In the consnuhlty. joined With ^ us In 4 
training'^ sessions and, writing lettliri. They watched television as th 
never watched television befpre^^^^^-^A^^ they began to lOdk for certWn 
actions Irt the television programming. The; exponents of each prdgrsn became 
very real. For the first time thty saw teleyfsion in 

attended workshops to learn mre about the IndustryiJ end the public began to v 
know whai made this industry tick. T began to know that they fiad a 

Responsibility in seeing that there Was for their 

^ l^hl ldren*Ai^hey^^ 

acknowledged their ^esponslbll Ity to assist the local stations. They 
discovered that the airw^ progranmlng must 

: be done for the conyenlehce. Interests, and necessity of the p^ They 
be^an to understand how they could bring about change. At the Same time, 
other kinds of services were being offered. This Is an wample of the kinds 
^f things that can happen' when you put your shoulder to the^same wheel with 
other people and ^u build a collaborative 

Throughout all the hearings » manbers of the televlslpn ceHimisslon were 
told that there needed to be some way to get infbfmatlbrt about television. - 
So, one of the first things that was accomplished was the Installation of a 
hotline in the Television Action Cert This enabled people across the 
nation to have access to a constant source of InformatloW, And It has been 
conllstently. Also, our ProgrOT Review Suide , the fifth one now haying 
- teen pubTi shed, goes out to a very broad audience. There is another 
publ Ication; which Is also sent dut**a newsletter which contains Information 
and results of meetings that are hel^ so that there is a constant source of 
Information going out to the people who are Interested in televlsliyi and its 
potential for learning for you training manuals 

* were prepared so that people would know how to go about writing their letters, 
how to go at^ut the ascertainment process, how to go about these kinds of 
methods and progrw^. Involyemeht? Yes» indeed. We have had a great deal of 
InvoTvefflent, and a great deal of c«nm1tment. The National PTA has been asked 
many times to put together a group of people who can serve as a crlilcaT 
review tew. Producers and advertisers have come to us and ask^ us if we 
would serve In that capacity for than, so this Is another thing that Ms being 
accomplished. 





J , ; thare 1^ The 
aetlvitl^ It is one thing 

tft pay atttiit Ion tb- this is^eet the ttlevlslon industi^ and Its t^^ 
children. But what about siome ©f the other things that a^^ the 
isamt t line? What about those things in tht arta of opposing deregulation of 
■ radio? What d What abbiit; 

tW need to pr^are and to^^^^^ 

What about- prepaHng artd glvIng^^^ testimony to CbngressloriaT cdnnilttees on 
poss.ible rewrites of the broadcast act? How about the need to serve on 

adylsory coiinlttees' to local gOverfflM^ the selection of cable systihis and 
encoufaging teleconinunlcatlbns pol icy analysts to be Awafe 

of-vs^tlie^-wel 1 -faelng-'Of ^bnsw^ 

the pub 1 1 e 1 s 1 earning about as they work together 1 n col 1 abor at 1 y e ways v 

Yesterday was a Very excMIng day 4n the life of the National tele^^^ 
Project.. As part of the "present" 1' wbuTd Tike to tell you that ytsterd^ In 
Los Angeles we gave awards to the ten top "shows In the prime time, television 
industry,^^^ A^ 

IS.ENOUGH^ which I'm sure you all know Is, a eoptCTporary faBlly shw that does 
a traniendous Job of showing the hianan and humarie side of fOTlly life, solving 
problaAs and dealing With ser^tlve Issues in a sharing, calrlrig -wayi^ The 
series charaetef'i In that show are realistic and idtntlrlabU 
the viewers ' own family, A good fanilly role model is portr^ed when family 
manbers respect one another arid resolve cbnfllcts through negotiation and 
discussion.. This is the fifth time that this show -^^^^ appeared In the top ten 
of PTA 'si 1st and I hasten to add that these are not In any rank ordef. They 
are as I have than on 'my paper, and I must go back and say that CBS SPECIALS^ 
came first in this alphabetized order, I'm sure that ybu all know from PUFF 
THE moiC DRAGON to ALL QUIIT ON THE WISTERN FRONT, CBS leads the networks In 
excellent special productions. CHARLIi BROWN, BUGS BUNNY, FAT ALBERT, ^hd 
RAGGEDY ANN AND ANDY mirigled with the KINNY ROBERTS SPECIAL and informative 
.issues of CBS REPORTS assure monitors enjoyable fare with insight,. ; 
information, or laughs for the whole family.' this is their second time on 
PTA's top ten list. CBS SPECIALS, Interestingly, have climbed in PTA members' 
esteem from two stars, up to twb-and-a-half stars, three stars, and finally to 
four- stars, - , • 



^; The third show was NBC's LITTLE HOUSE- ON THE PRAIRIE. Rural family life 

■ in the late 1880s, as portK^ayed in these sensitive episodes, exemplifies 
■ positive human and social values in the family and in the community. They are 
heartwarming stories and they make "lessons In hiOTanity enjoyable for the 
entire family w This is their fifth time on PTA's top ten. , 

PRIME TIMS SATURDAY, Tom^ Snyder' s weekly video magailne, blends timely 
riports on current Issues with enjoyable, informatlye feature Itens. The 
vTewers appreciated the appealing variety as well as the timeliness of news 
and feature segments. This is its first time on PTA's top ten list. This is 
also PRIHE TIME SATURDAY'S first inclusion in the PTA's Program Review Guide* 
I hasten to point out that this Is the f lest time the awards have been given, 
although this is the fifth Program Reviiew Guide that has been released to the 
public from this project.. 

The fifth program was QUINCY, which b fasclnatlrig medical concepts^ 
• a humanistic 'approach to forehsic medielni and informative material on public 
health and safety to make this a particularly, good program. Characterlzatio 
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,of Qalhcy as-^a dedtcatedi>thorbugh professlb^air^^w^^ 

the truth 1 s apprici atad by the v1 ewers who f i nd the program 1 ntil 1 Igent r and^ 
welt;prbduced^ This Is thi ■first tilme on-ffTA's top ten list, QUI NCY har biaeh^^ 
corislstsntly rising In the monitors I eitf or and; ts now rated fpujr star^'r^ 

SAlVASI OflE was 0 that\ Jlst; ' and ybu * know ahout the^^^ 
.1 nf onnat 1 on, who! escme val ues, ; and non-sex 1 s t charaet#r1 zat1dn# that appear 1 n 
this pa^tlcMlar program. Alsbji S MINUTES appeared In the top ten on this 
list for the fifth timei THE HAUTONSi a Toftngi close-knit famny whieh 
weathered the Depression and are now dealing with Wcjrld War il by helping each 
other and ^ f r 1 ehds , has been a f ayorl te w1 th ou^TA monitors . Yoii real 1 le 
thit'thirr aril 6VO0O"W the^ P 
mqhItoMng and r0urn1ng those forms to tht^^^^^^^ 

TWENTY/TVfENTY with a focus on peopTe ^1s an hour-long video magKine with 
Interviews and features dil1v|r1ng Infopmatlon and Intereitlng issues* i 

Number tin on our list to HHIT& SHADOW^ Th^ 
subject matter, rtlnforc^nent of moral messages and sensitive trea^ent of ' 
predjudice. It makes the racially mixed basketb*ll teair and their cqach 
objects of the PTA monitors' prai se. This Is 1 ts f irstttime Pf A' s top ten 
lUt, and this program, too, has climbed from a three-^ spring of 

1979 and Its first appearagce In the Progr an Review Sulde . # 

, H Yesterday was an Ifnportaht day because we wanted to honor progfeams an&. 
littworks ' producihg fine quality prograns^ It was also an 1jf|ereittTi|^ 
thlaiiJMthfe Jl astJthree of^our^ PMgigam Review guides we also hav^ 
^ ertlsers. Special recognition was given at the meetlhg yes 
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sterling Drug for Its major efforts In upgrading Its advertlsi 
Twp seasons ago In the fall of 1978 this corporation had bf^ 
PTA as the most offensive advertiser on prime time televlsioi^^u^ 
particular monltorlrtg period, the achlevanent of 8S percentr^yiur^hise fn 
the top quality shows during this fall, 1979 season certainly |r^asents a 
significant accompl i'shnent from the PTA's pet's^tlve. In the new Pgograw 
Review Suide , which uti 1 izes a different f onnat, w^Sve not only the top v|eh, 
but also the most violent, the least violent, and all of the prlmt t^e 
descriptors.' We would like to send this to you along with the advertisers ai^l 
the descriptors of the progr ans on the Inside, This Is nw for us. We wer^ 
told last year at convention, through resolutions, once again that more and' 
more people want to have spe guide to televlsibn programilng so they can Work 
with their children and witch shows they feel are good fanlly viewing. This 
is our response to that resolution, And^ so that is the present-f-wHat's 
happening .today--in a very, brief way. , * • 

Now let us look to the futuri. And what do we 'See? Again, In the field 
of television, it. seans tq.me, that the generaV public and pirticularly those 
professionali Whd 'M^ some very specif 1c things. First,, 

we must all gain an understanding of how the televisioh Indus*""" "*•*•"' 
Indeed, how does It operate? What are the rwlf Ications of that 
We must understand the medium of teleylslon Itself. We must con tin 
for quality prografflming, especially for our yoiing viewers. And 
Implement electronic 1 iteracy programs in our schools, 
professionals, educatdrs, and youth leaders all need to understand 
of television on childreh. And to the' extent that we are abl€ 
guide children^ viewing ind' discuss with those children the c 





they see on the screen. The TV Industry must face "the InevltabTe fact that ~ 
television does indeed have a profound effect on children, and the industry 
must examine Its programming to determine if it is diminishing or enhancing 
the quality of life in America. On the front of the brochure that the 
National PTA produced early in the project on electronic literacy was a 
subtitle, "A New Challenge Confronts the PTA." Any time you accept a ' 
challenge, you also accept the possibility that you may fall. You take a 
risk. When we're talking about television and its Impact on children- we 
accept a challenge, but we cannot afford to fail. 
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Thank you. I'm sorry that I wasn't able to be here yesterday, -We had' a- 
Commission meeting. But I am very deligjjted to have sat in for a while on one 
of the Task Force panels this morning, jind I am looking forward to the 
summaries that win follow this luncheon. * , . 
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' . "'"^sy tfi^l the story of"^lver Wendell Holmes once^^heri ' he" was on the" 
train. The conductor asksd for his ticket and €S Holmes went through Kis 
pockets, he realized that he must have forgotten it. The conductor said, "Oh 
that's all right, yoii look like an honest man." Then the Justice said, "No, 
yourdon't understand. It's not a question of where '1s m ticket, it's where 
am I going?" ; . 

I think "this movement, as you called it Charles, definitely knows whert 
l^J^ 9p1ng. TMs workshoMas questio ns about what the go al Js . TheJaaaU 
IS a mifd1i=wise society in which we mak^the most constructive use^of this 
awesome tool, televisiop—the most constructive use by parents, by educators ' 
by broadcasters, and by young pepple, with the- help of youth-serving' 
organizations, advertisers and government agencies. 

. ,■ ' ' 

For over three years now I have been talking about thfs 'growing 
partnership between educators. br*oadcasters,-' and parents, working together 
.constructively, trying to find new ways to improve television and to develop 
critical viewing 'skills In students at all levels. And obviously, you have 
bMn focusing on that in the sessions yesterday- and today. 

' I was 'supposed to. talk about commitment, but I think commitment clearly 
Is already oresent. What you have bpen dealing with is implementation, 
recognising all the while that this is going to be a long process. It takes- 
•time , to devise and mount programs to change viewing hab'lts, to inculjeate good ' 
viewing habits. But it Is a very exciting prospect, and a very important one. 
What you are; looking at here Is a new generation of discriminating viewers who 
are educated in the medium, . ' ^ 

" , "But why has It taken so Ipng to get to this point?" someone- asked me the- 
other day. Why are we only Just now studying how to use TV Intelligently - 
learning when to turn ,it on and when to turn if off? Well, we forget, I think 
thatetfilevlsion is a very yourw, medium. It is only 3'S-years-old,:commerc1ally 
speaking. One wag quipped "Cntics should remember that television is still 
In its infancy; that's why you have- to get up and change it so often." 

These are some of the mileposts along the way to where we are novf 
Michael McAndrew 'worked in Philadelphia, really pointing the, Way to what'ydu •' 
do with TV scripts to teach reading. Rosemary Potter's work 1/i.,Florida,'"Lynn 



Ganek in New Jersey, and llaini Sklar in uppir New York are more examplas. 
Then the reading and television programs that have come out of some of that 
work—Capital Cities Program^ CBS Reading Program, the NiA grant to Camille 
Faith ov6r In Biljimore County In that pioneering exercise over there called 
"TV Literacy." There is the Parent Participation Workshop of NBC under the 
supervision of Gloria Kirshner and HEW's decision in 1978 to award grants 
totaling $1 million for the development and testing of crltlcal- 
viewing-skllls-courses at different levels. The underwriting by ABC of the 
work of Ors, Jerome and Dorothy S J nger at Yale^ developing courses for thirds 
fourth and fifth grade levels Is another. The CBS L1,bVary of Congress 
"Read-More-About-It Project" is another milepost which started here not long 
ago with the network presentation of ALL QUIET^ON THE WESTERN FRONT, Richard 
Thomas gets up afterwards : and names four books about World War I that ^ou 
might want to read, including Barbara Tuchman's Guns of August V Daa Boorstin 
of the Library of Congress told me, by the way, that of alT the things he has 
done since he has been Librirlanj he doesn't think anything 1s more Important 
than working out that "Read-More-About*It" project, I asked why he said that. 
And he said, "because 1t touches so many people and It touches them ^in the 
home and refers then to books," Then there was , of courses the Intensive work 
of Action for ChlTdreii's Television, the Parent-Teacher * Assocfatlon, tlie 
American Council for Better Broadcasting, and groups like WATCH here 1n D.C, 
and all these ^other dedicated consumer groups whose work has made a big 
difference. They have made awards for the better programs. They have kept 
the consciousness high of what this is all about. And then the many 
children's television conferences sponsored by the NAB, CBS, National Council 
for Children's Television, NEA—I can't name them all, but never before until 
this last decade have you had this kind of attention to this subject. As one 
reason for it, I think we have to credit the FCC' s Report and Pol icy. Statement 
of 1974 , And I am very proud that I had something to do wtfFT writing that. 

Along with this has been a big growth, as you know, in ; the quality of 
printed teaching materials explaining programs, like ROOTS, and EDWARD THE 
KING and the Shakespeare series. /A lot of this 1s done by that excellent 
organization,!^ Prime Time School Television in Chicago, Some of 1t is 
iponsored by'the networks; some of it is sponsored by individual corporations 
like Mobjl^ ^Jhe same type of material is in Teachers' Guidet to Television , 
which^.I^hMc is 1m^ deal. And Gloria reminded ma ^e had been 

going'^fjor^i^ years with Teachers' Guides to Television , Then, of course, 
ther|^^is>the Telet^ision InformatTdrT Off ice of the NAB^ and €11 the work of Roy 
Dan^lsh ' ana His crowd. Then I thought a very important milestone was the 
Nationa^Asspdiation.of State School Boards, ^n their meeting of ^State Boards 
of Education i^cw^ Hershey which I was lucky enough to attend in October, 1978 
and their resolution there to all fifty state boards to. "encourage parents to 
assume '^a Work.ing partnership with the schools in using public and commercial 
telfvislpn to facilitate the formal^ and informal learning of their children," 

i^^jfing how to handle the media becomes' even more urgent when we look at 
the toy^gioning new .technology. For exmple, 80 percent of the cable TV 
systems today are 12-channel systems. Twelve channels seems Tike a lot when 
you sit down in the evening to decide what you want to watch. But the new 
^systems will have 40, 50, 60, even more channels. The other day, Warner Cable 
was awarded the franchise for Pittsburgh. Its new system will have 78 
channels. A decade from now 9p-channel, systems will not be unconmion. 



M^ahwhllt, othep channels win be coming into the homt difsctly from 

satellites overhead to a small dish antenna on your roof or on your window 

sill. And then there are- video cassettes of all kinds and all subjicts that 
r will be .available, offering more options, more choices. 

Last--weik I spent a fasci hating day and a half out in Los Angeles 
attending a Tele-Text Conference, sponsorad by the public station there, KCIT. 
The additiohaT services which this new dimension can add to television are 
almost unlimited. I was amazed , by the scope of those devices. And their 
educationa'1 application Is particularly Interesting. At the conclusion, for 
instance, of a NOVA program on the 'solar system, there could be a follow-up on 
a telertext segment 1n which your child could answer questions, like "which 
planet Is the farthest from the sun—Pluto, Neptune, or Saturn?" And by 
pressing a little key pad, he or she would interact with the tele-text 
machinff— thus changing TV from a pass.ive to an actlvp medium. 
., ' ' ' ■ , 

vThen too, there is the ever emerging computer technology which will add, 
or is adding, still more optidns. Computers are interfacing with the 
teTevision screen. It is amazing how rapidly young people today are able to 
master the language of computers. They just take to it like f1sh to water. 
Arid they love the interactive character of it, working on the electronic 
games,' and all the rest of it. When the time comes, they will see nothing at' 
all strange about electronic banking^ bill-paying, and electronic mail 
service. But I don't be'lieve in the predictions' of a "paperless socie^." I 
don't think the lawyers will let that happen. The lawyers want their 25 
copies, as always. 

Now, does all this portend a hazard of Information pollution, of 
electronic communications overload? Yes, the answer is definitely yes. If 
you think you have'^ot a lot now, wait until five years, ten years, fifteen 
years from now. And that's what really makes this workshop and what you are 
doing here so important. Th'e Anerican editor, Josiah Holland wrote: "The 
mind grows by what it feeds on." And .there's going to be so much for it to 
feed on over the next couple of decades that the skill to make wise choicef is 
absolutely essential. People must learn how to make those choices 
intelligently. 

Se, there are 78 channels- on the cable system in Pittsburgh, What are 
they going to put on all »those channels?- More of the same? Or more and 
better? I remember Ed Murrow saying once: "no matter 'how many Gommuxilcations 
technologies are invented, it inevitably comes down to this: someone has to 
STt . jdown and decide what to and hw to U^," which, of course, 1s what 
hi did so rttarveiousTy' welTT . ' . 

SInjiTarly, someone at the .other end has to make the' choice to receive 
that message. We wanjt that choice to be ah informeef choice, not a 
thoughtless, haphazard, meaningless choice. As the number of discriminating 
viewers Increases, the quility of television fare will rise proportionately. 
So will the diversity, of programs of excellence, addressing the special 
Interests and special , needs of particular audiences. > 

■ ' I have been- impne^sed over the p years by the number of 

serisi.ttve television programs dealing with the problems of teenagers. Xhe 
needs of 4'oun are as great, or greater, than those of 

:pjp,eschooiers' and grade-schbolerS. I don' t think there has "ever been a time in 



{the history of this country when it was quite so tough to be a teehager. (We 
■*K^ye a daughter who 1s almost 16.) For ixamplr, on one evening earlier lait 
m^rtth— I think it was February 6"CBS scheduled > a sobering dbcumentary on 
te|hagt pregnancy called BOYS AND GIRLS 'TOGETHER, narrated by Harry Raasoner. 
Thft was followed irronediatily on the network by a touching two^hour drama on 
te^age alcoholism called THE BOY WHO DRANK TOO MUCH, Both of these 
|xc%dingly useful programs were on prime time. Ricentlyt I made a list of 25 
iifintprograras over the past two to three years^ It included NBC's outstanding 
RE^fJ^G, WRiTINGp & REEFER on which., Ed . Newian was thfr interviewer and 
narrator. This progr^ dealt faotyally and powerfully with the alarming 
increase in the use of marijuana in the schools, 

Jane Pfeiffer, chairman of NBC^ made the decision to run;REEFER a second 
time, and this time it was run at 4 p,m, to catch the afterschool audience. 
She also waived the rights so .that any school could, copy It by vidsbtape 
recorde/ and use it in the classroom and at assemblies* While hup#eds of 
schools took advantage of this opportunity, there were thousands thatl did^not. 
Yet, every school could benefit by having a print of REEFER,' It shows so 
graphically how young daily users—some only in the sixth grade—are turned 
into dropou^ts and zombies by pot. Any of you who saw that will know the 
.impact of:it, because Ed talked with the kids themselves. And the kids, out 
of their own mouths, showed what this does, 

So^ a better coordination ts needed. Broadcasters cannot rely on 
teachers and administrators to check TV Suide dr their daily newspaper 
schedules to know about opportunities like thif; fducatoV'S need to have more 
time to plan the utilization of resources of this kind. Parents also should 
be informed in'advance. Now, I don't know how that 1s done, but' I know it 
needs to get done — and it isn't being done adequately now. Perhaps that is 
something you are already addressing hertj or could address. 

Incidentally, one problem I have with the FCC's current proceeding with 
children's television is the narrowness of our definition. This isn't Susan 
Greg's fault, because. the definition was there before she seized this nettle. 
Me define it only as those progrMS specifically designed for children 
12-years-old and below, 1 have suggested^ in view of these extraordinarily 
fine teenage programs and the need in that area* that the Commission consider 
changing the definition toi "programs contributing to the learning experience 
of young people 17-years-old and below," 

The period of time allowed for filing comments 1n this proceeding Is 
still open. If any of you would care to commentj we invite you to do so, 
whether it is in on this question of definition or on any of the other issues, 
^There 1s a little form that we have, informing people on how they can go about 
that in our Consamer Assistance Office of the Conmission, Or Susan can tell 
you about that. We want your cormnents, of course, ^nn that proceeding. 

A couple of weeks ago I began getting a bunch of letters*-sort of out of 
the blue—from school superintendents, admin istrators^ and principals, asking 
for my ideas about education and television. Dr, Robert McGIll of the Grand 
Rapids Michigan Public Schools solved the mystery by send|ng me this copy of 
an .article fn the March^ 1980 issue of the Executive Educator , In the middle 
of the piece are two little^ sentences of mine about "educators taking more and 
more, interest inthe tie-in between. home televisidn and children's classroOT 
work." That little thing gpt all these letters,- I submit that it means this 



is. a topic that people in the pro^fession are interested in. And I have been 

answering^ , these, letters . personally with appropriate enclosures i Arid ff a 

sumnary bf tTie highlights of . this workshop is prepared, I will U glad to send 
.that tp .eaohvOf these men and women also.. • 

V Congratulations on a very significant conference, and thank you for 
allowing me. to come here today. ; 
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■■ ' ' \ CRITICAL TELEVISION VIEWING: . - 

v ; _ :A PUBLIC TELEVISION STATION REACHES OUT 

7 Debbi Wassarman BilowH ^ ^^^^ ■ ' . . '7 ■ 

; . ; ' . ^ v : W , : 

How many times havt wt heard,^^ "^^ In: ffont of a 

Jtlivision^ set than they do 1n a ciassroom?" By now that stattmeht has almost 
become a cliche. Yet, it remains significant. For, if childrert are spending 
that much time watching television. It Is a force to be reckoned with—not by 
Ignoring it or condemning it as many advocates insist, but by finding ways to 
harness Jhat force, by helping children to turn those viewing hours Into 
active , thinking hours . — ; " " . — ' - " . 

At PBS station WNET, In New York, we, began working on this apprbach about 
ten years ago. At thai time we were con'ttuctlng workshops in schools to help 
teachers incorporate our daytime instructional television programs into the 
classroom. Teachers started to isk us how they could help their children 
become more actiye teTevision viewers, how they as teachers could make use of 
the student Vs many hours of prime time viewing, 

* V It sounded like a good idea to us. - Children watch many hours of 
television, we thought. Let's help the teachers turn those hours into a 
teaching resource—not just a few well-produced programs, not a special 
i program here and there, but every program^ all of those hours. How? Bv 
. adapting some standard learning slnTfs to televlsTon, , by teaching children 
analytical skills that they can practice every night when they watch 
teieyision at home. For example, at some time all children learn how to 
analyze a stqry according to its plot, conflict, setting, /characters and 
theme. Those elements also exist in most of the television progt«ams which 
Children watch. Children who learn hdw to analyze television stories for 
plot, conflict, characters, setting and theme will not only be better able . to 
understand TV si tuatforr comedies or dramas but also will be better able to 
understand and enjoy the books which they read. 

The^concept of helping children to understand television is now called 
critical television viewing" and. in various incarnations, it is belna 
explored around the country, , ' 

The term "critical television viewing" has a different meaning for 
everyone,^ More often than not, that definition has to do with a person's 
individual concerns over television. Some "people feel that there is too much 
violence on television, and for them critical television viewing means 
developing^..a sensitivity towards that violence. Some .ftgople feel that 
children Jwatch too much television, and for them criticaT television viewing 
means Knowing When to turn off the television set. And some people feel that 
the quality of television 'programming Is poor, /and for them critical 
televisii^n viewing means knowing how to evaluate the programs. 

To us, critical television viewing Is all that and more. It Includes 
pre-planned viewing schedulesr ah alertness to television's assets and 
drawbacks; an abinuj, .... an ability to make 
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unique,; we 11 -Informed judgments about television. Our task 1s not to persuade 
'people to watch only TV programs that are "good" for them, but to help them 
develop the Inner resourees for setting their own personal cfltirla about what 
to watch and how to watch it. 

WHAT IS CRITICAL TELEVISION VIEWING? 

Cr1t4cal television viewing Is "analytical television viewing" or 
"television awariness." More specifically, critical television viewing skills 
arei , 

The ability to analyze what you see and hear on 
television; i . 

The ability to evaluate what you have analyied~for what 
Is good about It," what Is bad about it and how It relates 
to your life; 

The ability to express that evaluation— through something 
I you talk about, through something you may write, through 
something you may choose to read, or through the 
television programs you select to watch, 

HOW DO YOU TEACH SOMEONE CRITICAL TELEVISION VIEWINB SKILLS? 

The WNET staff teaches critical television through national workshops and 
print materials. Our approach is to concentrate^bn what the viewer sees and 
hears on television—as opposed to developing background knowledge or 
technical expertise about television production. We approach critical 
television .viewing the sMie way a language arts teac'hir might approach the 
analysis of a novel or poem; by looking at the piece which has been set 
before us, 

', » " 

More specifically, 1n our workshops and books we ask children and adults 
to analyze, evaluate and discuss some of the many diffirent elements that they 
see and hear on television. 

The following are some of those elements, each fonowed by questions. 
Which we ask people to consider. The first six elements are literary elements 
which children study In school when they learn how to analyze novels or short 
stories. The last four are technical elements which contribute to the impact 
of the program on the viewer. 

These elements were Identified for us by a number of. advisors from the 
educational community (educational leaders, such as Neil Postman, as well as ' 
teachers and school administrators), from the television Industry (Including 
Norman Lear and Walter Cronkltej, and from the field of television criticism 
(Lee Margulles of The Los Angeles Times and Robert McKenzle of TV Guide ). ' 

Literary Elements 

Characters . Who are the characters In the show? What do they look like? 
, How M they dress? How do they move? How do they walk? How do they talk? 
Boflks use adjectives to describe characters. What adjectives would you use to 
describe the characters? Why did you choose those adjectives? 
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Setting , When-ft.nd where did most of the action take place? This does 
not just mean the ma3\pr settings^ but the minor settings as wen—some of the 
pTaces where action mig^ have-taken place, for only fifteen to thirty seconds. 
Why did the action take^Rlace there? Why .do you suppose the director and set 
desTgner chose these locatreqs? What do those locations look like? ; What are 
some of the details that you ctn remember from some of those locations? 

Conflict s Who is clashing or disagreeing? What are they clashing or 
disagreeing about? This includes not only the major conflict In the story, 
but also the more subtle conflicts, ^ 

Plot . What happenedTn the story? How was the conflict resolved? What 
was the order of events. In detail? ' 

Theme ^ What -is one sentence that expresses the major theme or message of 
the story? What are the minor themes? How were these themes conveyed 
(dialogue, casting, plot)? Do you agree with those themes? 

Logic , Was there anything 1n the story that did not make sense? Why do 
you suppose it did not make sense? Was it because the story deals with a 
fantasy or supernatural situation, because the progrewi must conform to certain 
time restrictions, because social convention discourages showing certain 
things on televisions or because th_e producer/dlrectpr was careless? How 
would the story have changed If everything made sense? 

Overall . Story Content . Did the story content interest you? Did you care 
about what was going to happen? 

Technical Elements 



Casting . Did the actors fit their roles? Who else might have played 
that role? Might the role have been played by someone older, younger, 
shorter, taller, of another race? How would different casting change the 
nature of the program? Would different casting contribute to or detract from 
the theme and the overall thrust of the program? 

Make-up and costume . Were the actors' costumes and make-up appropriate 
to tHe Ktors, the time, the place and the situation? How might they have 
been different? 

Music and sound effects . Was the choice of music appropriate for the 
sceneT ffil it "make the^cene better than It would have been without music? 
Were the sound effects believable? necessary? excessive? too sparse? 

Special effects . Did the special effects look 'real? How do you think 
they were done? Row else might they have been done? Were they necessary? 

WHAT IS WNET'S CRITICAL VIEWING SKILLS PROJECT ? 

We have received two- ye ari^of funding from the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare to develop seven items. They are: 

1, A Student Work Text : A workbook and textbook combination has been 
level oped' for children in middle schOTl grades which will teach them 
^.critical television viewing skills. The student book is 



non-judgmifital| reTatis critical viewing sknis to linguagi arts, 
skilli which are alrtady being taught in the classrooni^ and It dt 
*w1th generic skins that can be use^wlth any tele 
The curriculum 1n this book has been tMted nitionally and Is now 
available for purchase, (Published by CMbrrldge Book CoO 



2. A Teacher's Annotated Edition to thi student work texti This helps 
the tiacher Incorporate the student Work^A*Text intp^ a classroom 
curriculum* It shows the teacher how critical viewing can be taught 
with television equipment and without*equ1pment in the classroom*\ 
(Published by Cmbrldge^ook GompanyO- 

3, ft Family Guide i An eight-page ffflnlly guide will help parents make 
more positive^ use of the prograufls which their children are already 
watching. It recognizes that many parents da not watch television 
with their children* / 




4* A Training Manual for Teacher Trainers , and 

5, A Training Manual for Community Leaders i These training manuals are 
designed to help trainers work with either teachers or families to 
turn television viewing into a positive experience. In the case of 
teacher trainers^ the manuals will help trainers work with teachers 
to incorporate critical television viewing Into existing curricula* 
In the case of the community leaders/ it will help people such as 
public librarians and other kinds of corrwiunlty leaders work with 
families to make tilevlsion viewing a good experience in the home and 
to help evirybody to get more out of what they're watching* 

6/ Training Sessions for Teacher Trainers i 'and 

7* Training Sessions for Community Leaders i Besides doing national 
presentations 5 we have selected ten sites around the country in which 
we will conduct one all-day training session with teacher trainers 
and one all-day training session with community leaders* We will 
also be working with the public television stations around the 
country as part of our training, and providing them with special 
Training Manuals * 



DOES CRITICAL TELEVISION VIEWING WORK ? 

People are constantly asking us if children can actually learn generic 
critical tiTevision viewing skills which can be transferred to reading or, 
writing. People are constantly asking us if children respond well to learning 
critical television viewing skills* The answer to both those questions Is 
definitely yes. We tested our print materials and workshops around the 
country in the spring of" 1979. Teachers, students and parents 1n Palo* Alto 
(CA), Stamford (CT), Newark (NJ), Nashville (TN), Salt Lake City (UT) and 
Lafayette Parish (LA) used our guides and. participated In workshops with our 
staff. In addition, we tested many of the activities in the guides before 
they were included* Here are some of the things we discovered^ 




1. Children can transfir thiir critical talevisjon viewing skills to 
books, Lynne Brinner Gariik, our project writer/ is a teacher on leave from 

/the classroom, -^^She visited her old school to test some ictivi±t6s j^lth a 
sixth grade class. Before she began, she asked the students about books^H^ey 
ware reading to see if they could tell her about the characters^ setting, 
conflict, plot and theme. They couldn't. She then showed them a scene from 
ALL IN THE FAMILY and talked about those elements as they related to the 
telivison program. They responded irmiedlately. L^nne then began to talk with 
them about a Book they had been ' reading in class in tenns of character, 
setting, plot, conf lict^^ and theme. And we found that most of the children 
were able to transfer that knowledge about TV story elements immWiately and 
without hesitation to" books. Before they had been unable to dis/fcuss those 
books in literary terms, now they could, V * 

2. CrltieaT television viewing can be incorporated into the teachers'" 
current cl as sr^jfc curriculum. The teachers who ustd our materials in the 
classroom last s^png told us how they Incorporated them into their classes. 
Some of . them taught one critical viewing concept a day—about fifteen minutes 
a day*-and related those concepts^ as they were appropriate, to other subject 
areas. ' For Instance*^ a teacher who taught a unit on news, might spend a few 
minutes each day doing those criticaT viewing activities which relate to 
telavision news. 

Some teachers spent one class period a week on critical television 
viewing. In some cases, they went though our work text in sequence; in other 
cases they chose chapters as they were relevant to other existing classroom 
subjects. One social studies teacher, for instance^ used the chapter on 
television persuasion 1n conjunction with a unit' on propaganda. 

And some teachers were able to arrkhge a special mini-course .in critical 
television, viewing which might last from one weak to one semester. In those 
cases, the teachers related language arts or social studies skills as thay 
ware appropriate to what was being studied in critical television viewing. 

3. Children can grasp critical television viewing skills fairly quickly. 
One ; activity which wa conduct during our workshops involves observation. We 
shovr a scene from a talavision program to the participants and ask them to 
list all of the visual details .they saw and the sounds that they heard. 
During, one workshop in Nashville, Tannassea, the children became so 
enthusiastic about enumerating those details which thay saw and heard that wa 
hid to ask them to pa^se for a moment to give their parents and teachers time 
toi speak. Another activity involves discussing the thame to a talavision 
program or commercial. In Palo Alto we explained the concept of "theme" to 
the children and then showed them ' a eormnercial for a breakfast cereal. Wa 
then asked the children "What is the thame of the commercial?" Naturally, at 
first they noted themes like, "buy our cereal; our cereal tastes good;" but in 
a vary^rief amount of time, they ware also adding themes like, "women serve 
breakfast to men; breakfast can be fun; families should eat breakfast 
together," 

Time and time again, we discovered that children were quick to understand ^ 
critical television concepts and to relate them directly^ to television 
programs which they saw. We also found that children^were eager to learn how 
to .analyze telavision. This quick response lad us to' feel that perhaps we are 
not teaching the children anything new after all; we are simply helping them 
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to organize and axpress their thoughts:^^ • ' ' 

\ . " ' A. ' 

Critical Television Viewing is not a^inaoea. Its use will not suddenly 

turn everyone into incisive C|*t1 cat' thinkers or avid readers. It can, 
however, help improve famny conmuli^a*tfonsi provide teachers with a classroom 
resource, and help children W^ake' more ipformed decisions about their 
television viewing. 

We teach children how to read books— how to%na'1yze a novel or a poem and 
ho.w to discuss the concepts presented in them*A^Now, let's teach them how to 
read television as well. . - ' 
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by the agt of tKree. ,. Some 

?efIS??in« nil ;;!L^^^ rather watch .tileyislon than play with 
Televis on programmng can have many different effects upon a child's life. 
Ch 1 d^In'of ?h''H?. Chi Idran • s awareness of ?iie world around 

'^Mi'^ the tftlevis on era are more knowledgeable^ than the children of - 
>nl^^^^ * variety of topics including symbolic and visual 

' SoT know ^^hn.f'm^].^-|H^^^^ Ixample. children ' 

now knpw about more the. worNng world, and they gain most of their 

necessarilv^. ^S^yJli^l ' - °? television. However,^ television is .not 
neceisari i nautra I force In our society* 

x.^j. f^^^f^^ '^^^^ what life would btf without television. 

SGc al sc3enc6 |nd educational ^ Have recently been able to Identify - 

flt least_some of the ways: television affects Its Viewers. With young children 

' cL^n?^It?« r?«i''-**''^ u*'^^ integrates them into^a mass 

- T'f '*^-M ;young viewers f a14 to. gain theM full 

t^i.i^nrP^^^'^^ -^^^b- lai^gely due to three cmipohents of the 
television-viewer interactioh. First, ' television is a communication medium 

on^tiJ;;!/' *° ^^^^^ characters" and aSns 

; portrayed, -whether in a news program, a documentary, a comedy, or a dramatic 

■ w Sn?Hlhf J" "nl^r ^? totally real^antf, realistic,. but rather -a^e part- of 
an unavoidably distorted. abridged presentation of reality. Second, 
teleyision, for the most part. -Is a commercial Industry in America and thul 

S?ofM<.irtfi.i^-5S?iH'i®*u *° commercial pressures. While many television 
professionals would rather use - the industry as a vehicle to bring many 

l?nnnSi>^ .Srf ^^^^^ Into people's lives, they do have to contend with the 
ISeS. -Thfin^ of television programs' ability to attract viewing 
• devIfS^t chi dren. because of their Incomplete cognltlvi 

development, often fail to realisticany Interpret portrayals in television 

?harartPr.*H?H-2!S^^^ J% example, young- Chi Idren infer that a television ' 
rrtn^SnfLf something bad if something bad happens to the character as a 
.consequence. Also, , children are unsophlsticateds with regard to the 
differences in many formats used in television advertising. ; . ; 

fMr,rii«^+f?*-^*''r^?'"- . slewing ■ and evaluaiiion of television content Is 
fundamental ^if television is to be a positive contributor to their lives. By 
comparing television' with other sources of Information, students can become ^ 

Students will be able to begin to , 

■ ze and; appracrate well e?<ecu ted television programming. Students will 

, be ; able to. identify and Incorporate Information- and/ Ideas^prasented on 



, ' ^ v J^^e task tMqiiln to elementary 

laifSj«4*"-!'^* Wi^ficult. .^I^^^ to teach chlTdren to crltlcilly view.., 

' 1o ^riA.«^f^°?^-*f^^^ of.^2flMrin's IntiracWon with t^^^^^ 

ib1?ual vSf^A hf^^'*' much^q^^^ television viewing behavior Is 

env rnnmint habits are r^ivtTopid ovir timein responst to tha viewing: 

^ environment and are: likely td be very resistant to change. ( Research in haMt 
oeJforof t'li'l"^' indicates that a change 1n the'env1ronSen|fo5e<a lo^g ' 
?^Ti°|w,°r ^V."^^^^ Seoind, -critical . 

tel6V;ision^viewin3jkills Incorporate critical thinking sklllsF-^y -y^ 
^"tfest in teaching thinking skills to students has ■declined becausi!ft has. 
t?S fr^fnl"* f'^'^'^^^^P'^^ not easily taught, especially within thl 
skinslSyr.%n?L^*^'» T^?' °^ even months. The' acquisition of reasoning 
skills appears to be a cumulative maturational process that occurs as a result 

?La2ter?st?ir^.f^f '"'J ^" * '"^'^^^ of settlrrgs. BecauA of the ' 

SnrnM^!«W t^ese two elements, any intervention to enable , and 

eOTage_ students to use critical viewing skills will requires a locally 
, active effort ^over a - period of many months. Previous . efforts to -^ladh 
\ ' hSvi'been'unsu^ for ^ixample, 1^ a time peri^^of a few w^ks ^ 

The USOE Critical Viewing Skills Project , a ' 

contrlJt w?tf?hfii^f^nJJ°"*^ Development Laboratory (SEDL) under a twb-year 
+^^;h °^ Education has conducted a drogram designed to 

out^lni^bv^tL S-f -nil- skills'to elementary ;^cn5ol^ studenti"- aL: 

. '^"u-Tt'" of^fdueation, the program focuses on eight primary^ 
teevis on viewing skills: - 1 . ability to d1st1ngMlsh..proqram elements- 
(2) ability^to make Judidoas usi of Vilwing timei (I? ability to uftStandi 

fr^°Jl?t1n^''"? -^'^ abiiily to distinguish ffct^ , 

Tfi? J i?iv^«^^r u'^l*^^ and appreciate differing views; ' 

(6J ability ^ understand content of dramatic presentations, public affairs 
n^«!ln*flt °^er^prograram1ngi (7) ability to understand style of dramatic 
presentations, public affairs, news, and other program formats- and 
printS'word ""^^'^stand the relation betwian television prograrnnlng, in Ahe 

A Pill^osophy of/ the project has been to reach elementary school 
students ^directly as well as indirectly through their parents teachers and * 

organizations. A long-term effort Is required in order !o 
teach students critical TV viewing skills. Teachers- and parents who have the 

' luS 'Sr^M^^^ ^^^^ are- necessary to SI: . 

Wn hL J« this long-range effort. Therefore, materials and activities have 
^^l^^^^J^^"^^ -"^^^^ but., also -for parents and telchSrs ' 
Furthermore, tralnining manuals! and workshop materials have been developed for 

education, parent, and youth leaders who can train other parents teachers' 
and youth-serving professionals. w-ner parents, ceac/iers, 

and thelftlSche^s? ^^^^^^^^^^ performed to reach students, their parents 

dP^Hnnlf J?-?^^ have been ■ 

, developed, field tested, and revised; " 




-2 i ■'Workshops and training rnaterfals- frave feeenr-^providid" 'to^^^^^^ o#-S 

^ '-- - P^rs""^, education,. and youth-serving organika'tlorjs; r . v 

Oilt" 2*' .'^^^^onal dissemination of the mateHafs" hw Been ^^iy>4nned . and ^^'j 

i o'*'-r/:, " '■. Conducted. . • :■ - ' ' 
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.. , Emphasis has bein placed upon specific materials and dissenination 

?SSI!!!^^lu^^^Z?"^^.*° r^^^*^ ^ ''^"ge o^" socioeconomic levels hhd cultupal 
.gpups-— Tne-objective-has-been -to-maximize^ the '='impactVofnh¥^wjiett"foF^l1^^^ 
elementary school students, including students 4 n-^poor rural and poor urBan 
settings who are usually difficult to reach. 



Curriculum Materials • ' ; • " ^ 

■ .y^^ ' . ,.::i[:^S,,r /\Qr^ 

Materials for^ students, teachers, and parents were developed^ ' to 
accomnodate the particular needs of each of three kinds of users: students 
teachers, and parents. The materials are designed for individual ^r group use 

?L L ^"^ require little or no adult supervision, ' eipecially 

tor the I older students. » f j 

Student Materials. The philosophy .of the student - materials is to 
increase students' awareness and understandihflr^bf t&lavisioh at a level 
approprrate for, the cognitive skills with specific materials which are 



naturally interesting to stude nts.. The materials are visually attractive-:and : 
substantive but simple to understand. . Both fairy ' tales and -realistic 
storybook characters have been developed. Through charming stories and 
1 nteresti ng games , young student? are 1 ntroducid to a variety of TV vi ewi ng 
concepts. In the fairy tales, these concepts ar'e interwoven subtly with the 
adventures of . the make-bel 1 eve characters . I n tha morJ > r eal 1 st i c s tor-y6ook 
; se^iesv th&, characters sepyfe ar t^^ far appropriite vMW b^havior.^^^ 

' ■ 4. FABLES feature ;5ee-More.;Frogi: a diltg^^ 

^ Tu u see.-more" of the worTd;,and to Mr^ i.TW* 
Through a series of adventures and-fflisadveni-ures^Se6-Mdre meets tuner-F 
we I I as _ some human "frog people" s who i ntroduce the readet' to TV termi 

; prpgrpming techniques, and the use of TV prdgy^im guides to fjlah Viewind Mime^^ 
Tjere^ are three stories to be read sequential lyr SEE-MORE FINDS A FR 

^ .•SEE.MORE FINDS OUT THE. FACTS, and TUNER^'S tUNE-IN miDE.- Each sto§ butli^^ 

the previous one. The reader progresses along with See-More and Tuner 

knowing on^^ that "TV is something to watch" ; to liarning about the many people 

tSn wEi^°®- of equipment necessary to produce a TV show, to understanding how' 
and why c^ercials are made. " - • ; ; ; ' *^ 

:"tHE_SUZIE^^ 

, 8-year-old suburban child, Ech story is separate and is based' on findihgs If 
research on children and television. SUZIE'S BROKEN TV dells with a child's' 
frustration when : "there; s nothing to do." While the; f ami ly.:tv set ii thr 

. repair shop, Suzie rediscovers her neighborhood friends, , her bicycle V heH' 
^' KmfS' and the art of cohyersatidn* SUZIE ^KES T^vMENU conveys- the " 

-:: J0'"etimes overwhelming impact of aimed at children. Suzie^ tries 

^; to plan her: family's weekend meal from those products she sefes on TV 
con^rcialsv The TV takes over and Suzie ends; up with a weird menu plus a tot ^ 

V of. foodfof thought. FAMOUS SUZIE'fihds Suzie In-the spotlight as she and her ^ 
prize-winning, safety poster are filmed for a TV news broadcast. 7 H 

eric::: 'Q: k'-' ■ : : ; ■ [:^o:: ; ■ ■■. ; ' ; -v. 
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'^-X !u|.f. ! ■•|;»smayed to f>nd "that .what people see on the TV news is not always 
■ -the ^Hole story. Her parents -use mediation techniques and a lot of patience 
='i'^:'-qf st^^ understand TV news reporting, editing, and visual interest value 

"'^ 'a>i<ni!'^°''^!- • ''^^^ Children from various 

. etnnic^. and ■socioeconomic, backgrounds as the . main characters;. While the 
^ Characters have specific environments and different outlooks on life, their 
. Jtories have Universal appeal,^ A COWBOY COMES TO DINNER is a humorous account 
°^^JIC?r'"^®5?"^®P*'S"^""'"^"^^'*"""9^'^l"an^^ 

I?=f * '^^^'^'f P>"econpe.lved notions and'blases -are based on 

-V-..^f-n.e2'^ 'no^t prominent means of information—the TV's distorted portrayals of 
■, .cowboys and Indians, ^ ^ 

innr ^^^'l^l^^^l^H^ "'"^^ the S'Sme delightful characters as THE 

_ j-KUt. FABLES, complentents the lessons learned from these .books. T+^E FROG LOS 
encourages planned and s&lective viewing habits. Symbols for different types 

■ ^Ltn^fn 5 ^^"i f sn- Identify program formats. . As, an added attraction, they ' 
learn to read, write, and plan, too. > . . » j 

H^cii^H S^!.^^"**' ^'^^ ^"^ig^* '^olo^s an graphics is 

designed to be played while watching a program that tel'ls a stor?. Question 
cards are ^ivided Into three decks-^one for younger childrerr, one for Older 
Jn^n II ad&lts, and one fo*^ commercials-. Each player picks a question in 
iT« rH-l-^ Player, can. answer^ correctly or-make-a Judgment ,-he-or she - moves- 
along the "road to discovery" about television. 

' ^^^^^^Ipchen'Materlals.V'The philosophy of the teacher materials is to 
S« 1 1..*:^ f^2fJ ^sachers in using television as an educational resource. 

■ cLSfL JJ^** teachers likely would be resistant to 'teaching TV " 
viewing, they would .be very receptive to attractive supplementary materials 
utilizing television-viewjng to teach educational- objectives -of their own 
«^f™II?;,i example students-n can learn English gramnar by watching for 
?^?^?! mistakes on TV^ cpmmerciajs. When teachirs and students use 
television in specific educational tasks, students learn to perceive TV 

P'^ogrammlng, and realize that TV is an 
important educational resource. With this rationale in nrind, SEDL designed a 
compact set of TEACHER CUE CARDS that suggest Ideas of how television cin be 
used to teach areas such as language' arts, math concepts , geography history 
science, health, and social studies. The cards are color c5ded Accord ng to 
subject matter. They, list the TV viewing skills to be taught the basic 
' skills within the. subject that wilT be, taught, afid give ideas for activities 
or discussion. Each card is alsO labeled for grade appropriateness. Teachers 
~ ?!:f„!"c°"^aged' to. adapt,, expand, and add to the idea cards. The TEACHER CUE 

• rM?Ln '^-'r®^^"" Other SEDL critical TV -viewing skills materials for 
, children which can be used to further enhance the activity or study. Although 
Jhl°^^! television is presented, the major emphasis. is on helping 

^!Mriin?c^%"tu?^® the educational object.ives she or h'e has set for thi 
students. In this wa5^ it is thought that teachers will use the materials, the 

^ ,^J"?ents.will realize a greater benefit from the materials, and the students 
will learn to view television critically. • 
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Parent Materials. The philosophy' of- the parent materials is to present 
Ideas to make television viewing at home a positive part of children's lives 
The materials are based ufjon the assumption that parents are doing a good Job 

• ' 56 " 
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■ ?Lf P^''^"^^ ^^"(^ different parenting styles and approaches, and 

that parents have varying amounts of time avaijable to -Interact with' their 
chi Idren. A positive approach is used rather than one which puts the parents 
through another "guilt trip." Guides for-pirents fn the form of axset of 
famlly-oriented^ newsletters entitled "TEbE VISION: A FAMILY FOCUS" have been 
view?;^ ^^Sn'^fMc^Jh * basic, theme concerning one aspect of children's, 
with ..hi f'n . ^^^^^ O'" brtef articles for parents 

?or orSari? nf ?S'h'''' These articles may be adapted by parent organiiationt 
for programs or leaders of youth organizations who are utllizinq TV viewina In 

».the1r.pnograms:^.In add,1*1onr^each-issue-infclud€ 

a??il^;nt ^Sn! .""'f ' 5*^^JI! ^'^"9° games , which help everyone identify 
different program elements. Others have word games. In addition, there are 
sugtested activities on each theme. . Titles of the five issues are 
^/ ^^ai^Ping to Use TV"r"What is Your Prime Time?"; ."Learning 

From TV ; doping with Cmimerclals"; and "Putting, TV in -Perspective." 

. T'l^piNG^pUAL for teaching crttical TV viewing skills has been 

and vnnth fLnfll ^dults--parentsr*teachers, educators, church leaders, 

and youth leadars-who have an interest in developing workshops for interested 
adults in their communities and organizations. . Besides a short chapter on 
basic philosophies of adult education, . there is an overview of the SEDL 
llVurln Lh^°'"£-k5?"''^\ detailing results of studies onXV-and 

toItn^n?* SSin. • ""ain portion of the 

Ih^iJ ^J"- ^"^^1"^" specific ideas for working with each of^ the target 

activity ind 

workshop scripts are included 1n each category. The book is designed to be 
?mp1rlLrsJl?^s"o1h]fdr1nf''"'"''^^ dissem^inate . the teaching of these 

Dissemination and Distribution 

A major element In the SEDL project is the effective .national 
drssemination and dptribution of the curriculum and training materials. Many 
good educatnonal and public informati oh materials nfever reach their intended 
m^?If?^f ' j -'^i -^-^^ reasons apiaear to cause the lack of success of many 
jjaterialsdevelopment^and distribution pr First, materials developed 



>hu. h.w2^rH"e* f often fan to address people ^ s partlcul ar needs^ and 

I f 1?**"* and remote feel tngi "They're great, but I 'don't need 
fh!f'.aJh""?u^' ^"^^ projects, very rarely have an organization or network 
that reaches the grassroots nationally. These -are both majijr.r critical 

-ufZJn'i-euMi succe|sfully teaching elementary school students critical TV 
V 1 ewi ng SK ills. ' ' ■ 

. .^^Jl^ h^s attempted to' overcome these difficulties by collaborating with 
nElS?*!*^^ ^^f*-°"' and youth-serving organizations. Many of these 

organizations have assisted in the development of the materials by identifying 
?nfnJ«^J?^ rt^edsjf their, members. Many organizations have al*b provided 
informative evaluations of ^them Now many of the organizatiSns : ari 

ODeJat«^ H]?#«^Sn^i Thformation. Wh^le - each organization 

-S^ ^^^^r and has its own policies arid priorities they 

i?51^IIt '"^P''"®"^ a communieation Network that can reach 

nterally tjns of^mill ions of students .and their parents and teachers and 
provide ; informational -and educational services to children and f ami Ills who 
often^e not rea||ed by such services. Therefore, the SEDL project ha? 
.:Wd a greafrdeal of -time in collaborating.wlth many organizations which 
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^^'^S^-"^^*^^^ Interested individuals apprised of the 

Duhlf^LS .r?^w-"iS-V^''^^ newsletter, "TV Viewer," was developed and 
published periodically. More recent issues have. also featured other critical 

^^KS'^lJIt'^I] .! P'-of cts and research Fifteen issues have been published with 
tne-last issue mailed September. 12, 1980. 

j..-.- f^blici^. The media' has been extremely interested jnd has helped- to 
-^dflssemjffate^nformation "about- the^>roject; " "CBS ^MFSTnF^^^ 
four-minute feature which aired May 29, 1979. The New York Times has had 
-several articles, as have several major magazines. In aUTtioWTTWe Changing 
Tips sent a feature writer to the National Workshop on Television and YoQth: 
- ,T "^PH^ an aKticle based on the workshop that appeared in the August 1980 
issue which" contained much of the SEDL Famtly Focus 4.mateHals. Daisy, th^ 
Girl Scout magazine, published "Suzie Makes the Menu!?, and the editoFfTans to 
reprint other stories and materials. The Girl Scout Leader maqaiine contained 
pnhif ® °2 .J^^r^'^io" and crit1cal"^ewWand^tiQned thrVoJect. 
Publications of the American Federation of Teachers, Boys' Clubs, Camp Fire* 
and^ Parents Without Partners " have had articles about the project. Th4 
well-known professional magazine. Teacher , has had two articles about the 
project in Rosemary Potter's column, and. Instructor , another widely r^aH 
teachers magazine, will carry an article in the November issue. • ^ 

— ^ThtJralningjnanuaT and the order^f^rm have-been-^lncorporated^into— the 
Speech Communication Module of ERIC Clearinghouse for Reading and 
comnunieation. An additional resource pamphlet entitled, "Resources for 
i^L 2°?u 1" Education," which mentions the SEDL project, has been published' 
ana distributed to teachers by the. Research and Referral Service at Ohio State 



Field Testing. Materials in field test form were distributed nationwide 
to one hundred teachers and fifty families. Their .participation has 
undoubtedly raised their awareness and effectiveness in teaching critical 
.kI®^ V^V^S skills. One teacher In New Jersey became so enthusiastic 

fMS^L*S^.f ? '5^ ""^^ newspaper with"^ her story whilh was 
subsequently published. In general, the results indicated that the materials 
are very effective In teaching critical TV viewing skills. i 

. Another factor which has aided the distribution of the materials was the 
decision to place them In the public domain, and make thdm available to 
organizations and individuals In several ways.- (1) camera-ready copy of the 
materials at cost, or (2) printed copies of the materials at cost, 
urganizations were encouraged to reproduce the materials. It was thought that 
this method would make materials more readily available to organizations and 
to special populations, such as poor urban and rural families. 

• - W2j||ho^. Workshops, too. provided the opportunity to dissaninate 
inrormation and distribute materials. One of the primary objectives of the 
second year of the critical TV viewing skills project was to train leaders of 
parent teacher, and youth organizations- through workshops. Realizing that it 
would be difficult to reach children directly and that changing viewing habits 
would be a slow process, strong emphasis was placed on teaching teacher, 
parent atid youth leaders who have sustained contact with youngsters, and who 
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^bE^S^f-^nin^'"^^ TV viewing skills to children ovPPpliSE^ 

S'^'^'Wf J° accomplish this goal, twenty workshops were planned and presented at 

ffi^SfrtMwI/Jn^'' o''9ani2rtons having Impact on youth. Each workshop - 

^^-''"^J^l^ 7^* specific needs and interest^ of each of the^ 

- "^^ ^« given about critical TV viewing skills and 

pSrKS materials m the framework of the organiiations's programs. 

a^^Im?? V ^ *° ^^^^'^ the use of the miterials. 

2nH^S« Jj rn March. 1980«the National Workshop on 

5Jnth ^^ ^^y people in iducatlon aSd' 

youth organizations, the television Industry and government. 

*u . '•"flfVifio" is a major force in; a young students' lives. It is Imbortant 
that_ television be a positive contributor'trehlldren's acadBlfc and pS?S 
development. Thus, It Is important that children acquire and )use critical . 
^fiSni °: ^■'®"''"9*,^'^3^^?"- . ^"t approach to enabling and encouraging' 
?r^"Jin.*° "'^ critical viewing skills is through their parents and teachirs: 
IducatinS^r IsMf^Jf^^t help , the teacher achieve established 

fcnf^^e ] ^Jject^ves. The family materials provide assistance with specific 

1n?erestln^t^1Serrts!'''™^ 

_ While it is Important that the curriculum and training materials be ' 
hi IS equally^ important that^the. materials reach students, parents, 
thi fmn5^'*./'IJ ^""-^5 avaiUble, SEDL attempted to Saxifflize 

countrJ^?5 nh?L-„?J^ * elementary school students throughout- the 

country by obtaining the advice, cooperation and assistance of national and 

^uSfr.nnm^^^H' .P^C^^* youth Organizations. It is hoped that the 

curriculum and training materials will .effectively address' the "specific 
concerns of ^parents and teachers of elementary school students so that every 
student Willi benefit from the prci|ect. ■ 



. Thomas Rosenbluth . . > ^ 

Clearly, the time has come to^^ m^^ evening television 

and to stop regarding television as the enemy* Telavision can be used to 
discuss substantive Issues, social problems, and to ; build critical viewing 
^^^Z^^iJils Jn the schools* and the home. Our remarks are w 

persptctive of an organization that works with teachers to utilize ttlevlsion 
in the classroom as an ongoing resource. 

For ,the past ten years Prime Time School Television (PTST), ^ a 
Chicago-based nonprofit educational ^organization, has been working with 
teachtrs to make positive use of evening television programs, PTST develops, 
teacher guides fdr outstanding television sptclals on commtrcial and public 
television networks . the guidei iricludt a synoptii of the progi^aim^ disdusiion 
I: , g uest lont , idea, tQk pffPvi de t ea chers j-i, 

^ w1 th w$ysv to 1 ncorpor ate the use of^ht progrm In their classroom activitlesip 
The guides art -d1 itributed rtgul arty* wel l In advance of the air date of the 
program. Typical prbgr ami -Include ROOTS* FRIENDLY FIRE, MYSTERY!, ANNA 
' KARENINA, ONCE UPON A CLASSIC, ABC AFTERSCHOOL SPECIALS, and ALL QUIET ON, THE 
WESTERN FRONT. Elementary and. sicondary school teachers receive the guides 
directly or In Media and Mrt^ Education or Laarnlrig magaziniss. 

In addition^ Prime Time alsG yevtlops curriculum units which ytll Ize al 1 
types of, television progranEning and commercials^ For example. In the PTST 
economics unit, a situation program like ALL IN THE FAMILY may be used to . 
discuss an economic concept like supply an*dOTandi In one episode Gloria^ 
prepares "chivalle a la Bordelaise," or horsemeati when the price of beef 
^becomes more than the Bunkers can afford. Students log such Iriformatlon' from 
^tileyision and use that information as they t>eg In classroom discus 
various economic concepts. Lesson pians and student readings provide 
additional information. In both the progrm guides and the curriculum units, ' 
our main goals are to utilize the program information and to make the viewing 
experience an active one. 

: — 7 n utilizing televis Ion Ifl 

a change in attitude ^ There is a^pr^altnt and somewhat ilitlst attitude that: 
television, and other popular arts for that matter, are somehow less valuable 
than works that appeal to smaller, more specializid audiences. Rjither than 
regard television as soirte type of cultural blight. It should be accorded the 
same respect that is given to the written word; In faqt,tilevisl0n demands ' 
this respect simply because of its social impa^ The average student will 
spend almost as much time in^ front of -the.^^t^ in the classroom. 

This does not mean, necessarily, that television should be elevated to the 
same livil as Shakespeare, but it ihould be approached with the sane critical 
"seriousness. r :^ 



If we approach teltvision with an open mind and thirrtaliiatlon that an 
aesthetic standard is just as Important for television ii.1t 1s for any other 
art, than passive watchers slouching in front of the set can become a thing of 
the past. One of the major barriers to using television educationally Is that 
not enough people take it. seriously. This attitude affects viewing habits. 
An opera aficionado does not-j go* to a performance of Wagner and carry on a 
conversation or read his newspaper^ Only when viewers begin to think-; of 
television as an art form will they learn to be attentive, active watchers, 

J^??herf jDr^ parents jcan . p 1 ay . a .ma j or. r o1 e J n..energ 1 zj nj Jhr way. students 
watch television, v But they must be tactful in broaching the subject. An 
adult Is entering a world that is specialvto the studentj^ and it must be 
approached without prejudgment. Many students have built up rilatlonships and 
strong f tell ngs toward thefr favorite showtf and; characters. Most are willing 
to talk about television, but not If they feel that an opprobrious judgment 
has already been passed. _ 

It is important that teachers and parents work to transform student 
viewing habits because television is one of the major shapers in Students' 
perception-of reality. A whole generation grew up with Oziie and Harriet 
Nelson fixed in their minds as the ideal parents. TeliviiiGrn 1s even more 
popular today* Programs and stars are reflected on lunch boxes and tee 
shirts; conversations heard on the set the night befori are echoed in 
conversations at school the next day. It is almost impossible to shield 
ourselves from television's Influence, so we must develop the ability to 
Intel! igently^analyie^the words — and^^images — t+»at 'emanate — from — itr^ 
Specif tcally, students must develop fluency In the visual language of video 
and film so that they can understand how editing and camera angles are 
affecting their viewpoint; they need to become aware of techniques used by 
advertisers to sell products. 

: The very pervasiveness of television can be turned to an advantage in the 
classroom. It is one , of the few elements shaired by everyone in ou 
Almost every student Will bring into class some viewing experlince^ this 
familiarity tends to make them less shy in expressing opinldns or joining in 
discussions. The educator's task is to stimulate students to re-examine this 
familiar object with fresh eyes. 

■ vUsIng examples of disqusslon topics and activity questions that Prime 
Time SchooT Teleyisiori has presented in viewing guides to telivision programs, 
the following sertloriiilustrat be used as a positive 

educatibnaT force. The exMples selected are from a wide variety of programs 
and show that there is a wealth of educational information in prime time 
programs as we 11 as "sped al " broadcasts . ; 

Whether using specially prepared program glildeS or developing , their own 
purrifiulum mater 1alSs teachers might follpw these guidelines for creative 
practical activities. The activities shdu Id capitalize on the information Iri 
the prdgram, expanding 'on that particular topic. Then, the teacher should use 
the interest generated by the program to-motivatestuden on basid 

skiTls such as reading, vocabulary and math, as well as to develop 
more critical viewing skills. Activities should^ appeal; to a wide range of 
inter^ests so that they are appropriate to a variety of subjects. Fi^ 
activities and discussion topics should be expanded well beyond the limits of 
the progran Itself This type of activity helps the student to realize the 



interrelation between, different facets of our society. 

Tflevision Logs: Viewing as an Active Experience 

Viewing log activities are important,, as they make the students 
accountable for what they watch on television and help to organize their 
viewing. The program Information is the starting point for dispussion and 
analysis. By directing students to focus on particular issues, the tiltvision 
viewing process becomts an active one. „ . 

" " Logs can' be lies igliia "for use wTtVVram'as' and ITtcom^^^ 
programs or conmercials. The log allows for flexibility in viewinq 
assignments. Not ill students will be able to watch a given program. If the 
logs are organized thtmat^cally or. by a particular concept, they may be used 
witfr any number of programs over a cfeflned period of time. Below Is a sample 
of how a viewing log might be organlitd and, its purpose: 

Have students keep a viewing log for 30 MINUtES, the CBS 
weekly news magazine for young people. Use th¥°fo l > owi no 
format: 



VIEWING LDG^-30 MINUTES _ 


Issue. 


Questions 


interviewees 


Conclusions 


Teenage 
Alcoholism 


How wide-spread 
is thi problem? 

Is It confined 
^to one class or 
group? 

Should the 

legal drinking 
age be raised? I: 


Teenagers k 
Barents 

Police A 
Teachirs 

% p ■ ■ '^V:^ . , 


The .legal 
drinking age 
should be 
raised tp 21, 

Alcoholism is 

as serious a 
problem as ^ 
drug jibuse. 











The log should be used as a starting point for class 
discussion: ', 

Discuss each segment of the progfrim in tenns of 
accuracy, interest, thdrbughnffssV ; content, and " 
conclusions. Use specific: examples from the viewing logs. 

B . Research newspaper and mag az 1 ne coverage of the 
same issues and compare the print versions to the 
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television coverage.— 



C; Organize a debate about one of the subjects 
covered on 30 MINUTES. Stress the research involved in 
investigative reporting and the need to understand and 
present both sides of an issue. Debates might be about 
such school issues as coeducational sports teams, honor 
codes, study halls, dress codes or censorship in school 
newspapers. 

r^^ont 



Going Beyond theTrogr JContent ^ 

PTST developed a teacher guide for the series WHEN -HAVOC STRUCK. The 
following are some of the discussion topics and study questions geared to one 
episode in the series, LIFE AT -THE LIMIT, about the dangers of race car 
driv1ng.__ Once, again, the activities reach well beyond„the content of the 
program: , . ' " . , 

LIFE AT THE LIMIT can bt used as a starting point for 
f a dtscussion of dtath. 

- ~ -. _- " - _ 

A. How does our soelity deal with death? Do we tend . 
to Jgnof e or avoid the lubject? 

- B. The sejdlscuir^ of our . : 



valuii* for_ixampli, "Do we have a youth-oriented 
iocirty?" 

C« Our attitudes toward death, can be compared to 
other cultures. This Will involve research 
^^killit potintiaLriports to the class. 

D. The students may writ^ a short story * or poen 
^ dtalinr with the subjict of death. This both 

gives them an opportunity to crertlvtly express 
: themselves and provides a writing exercise. 

E. A discussion of death is a facet of the program 
^ that would be appropriate for InvolvCTent. 

The program can be used to teach vocabulary words and 

~ ~ spelling. As a ; study 1n vocabuTary words and 
etymology^ have the students tract the roots of words 
that have sprung up from or art used in conj unction 
with cars. For^ampltj the Word "horstpo^ 

III. The progrm can be used as a springboard to an 
historical look at ouif* society. Studtnts . could 
T discuss the effect the car had. on the mahnert and 

^ morals -of The twenties. An exc^ book 

i is The Big Ghanqe V America Transforms Itself , 

^ ^ WOtf^gfTy Fred^^ Allen. The class could 

also look at the Tittrature of the pirlodi |. Scott; 
; F1tigtrald*^s The- Breat Gatsby or T^ R levers by 
^ William Faulkner^ \ ^ 



S^^"-" ' '"'^^^^^^ "modeVn man's 

^^.t : J ; concept of space ' and time. As we move faster, do 

:-. . _ • ' - distances seem smaller? Is there such a/thing as an 

. ! isolated comwnityjtoday? 

. : Using Popular Evening Television Series to Study History 

Evening television series present 5 view of life during different time, 
periods in American history. Teachers can capitalize on the popularity of the 
,&.«wprogpanis-as-they~incorporate-viewing" assignments -"into" that^^turricula.^ the^ 
activities. , below are intended to promote study of-Araerican history and to ' 
_ develop language arts skills as well ,as stimulating act ivi\ television viewing. 

Research and discuss life In the United States at the end 
of the nineteenth century. How does LITTLE HOUSE ON THE 
. ^ PRAIRJE Jepiet each -,of the. following: transportation, 
occupations, tools and technology, clothes, recreation, 
education? Research each category either at a class or in 
imall groups. Set up classroom displays of old tools, ; 
■ clothes, maps and magazines. Visit a local museum to see . 

artifacts, historical documents and art objects of the 

/ What do, the Ingal Is. do for entertainment? How much" 

leisure time do they have? What kinds of games do the 

- - -■- c hildren pla y?^ What kinds of to ys do they have? Write 

shorrrtory about life without TV. 

Explore the kinds of technology used or? the Ingall's 
- - f^rm and in their home. What farm equipment is used? 
Compare it with equipment used today. How are clothes 
■ • washed? How are meals prepared? 

• In what ways is the school the Ingal Is children - 
attend similar to or different from your school? Imagine 
that you rttend their^school for one week. Write a diary 
>. recording your observations and feelings. 

Using large sheets of paper, create time lines eompafing 
occupations, modes 'Of transport at io 
leisure activities, teaching methodsi tools and technology 
'for the- time periods represented by family prograns such 
• as LITTLE HOUSE ON THE PRAIRIE (1870-80), THE WALTONS 
(1930-40), HAPPY DAYS (I950's),' EIGHT IS ENOUGH and FAIRLY 
(1970-80). . Make a separate time line .for each time span. - 
Ypu may wish to use pictures/of clothes, tool si etc., with 
. V accpmpanying explanations. (Kahn, Linda. Learninq y 

; " Magazine . Otitober, 1979, j • - _ 

Using Telivision to Teach Citizenship and Social Issues 

When considering the needs of youth In the age of television, one cannorV 
overlook development of citizenship skills, of decis ion-miking and ^ V 
responsibility fo^orie's action. The program FRIENDLY FIRE, which a ^ red on 
ABC In April, 1979 dramatized the efforts of a fanlly^ investigate t|e1r 
' SOri|s death in Vietnam. In the process. Peg and Gene ^llen lose complete 
faith in the U.S. government. .The story of their pain is Inseparable from the 
, ;Scar that Vietnam left on our country. ' , 



■ Tel ev i s i on br i ngs the Worl d 1 nto our hom^ , We wi tness news events as 
they happen: assassinations, wars, invasions, elections, demonstrations. 
News coverage of political candidates encourages participation .in the 
electoral process in terms of gathering information about candidates and 
issues. 

The following activities excerpted from the PTST teacher guide were 
suggested in connection with FRIENDLY, FIRE to' probe students' understandings 
ahd conceptions of citizenship. The tie-in with literature is more than just 
a-^read1ng--exerc1se.'*- It '"1s'^an-~exei*c1se"to"exanine documents^writt^^ 
different timi to explore our changing views of citizenshlpi Again, the 
program becomes the point of departure for discussion. 

What is the proper relationship between a dtiien and a ' 
democratic government? What happens to this relationship 
_ in „tiraes- of- national-- emergency? Was . the proper' 
relationship- violated - during the U.S. Involvement In 
Vietnam? Was the Mullens' behavior proper or excessive? • 
The following descr1bi„ models for democracy and will be 
useful resources for this discussloni Plato's, Republic, 
Henry David Thoreau's essay "Civil Disobedience," and the 
Declaration of Independence.' ' ^ 

/ Discuss thtpoim "Tht Unknown Cltlien" by W*H* Audtn in 

_^regard_ _to_FRIENDLY^F;iRE*__Can Hiehiel_Munens-ba_cofflpired^^ ^ 

to the "unknown citizen"? 

The thtme of what is a good cttlien also may bt used In connection ^ith 
cartoon programs and popular dramatic series* Are thi cartoon chara^^s, 
SUPERFRIENDS, good citizens? Is THE iNCREDIBLE HULK a good citizen? >B^; a 
person nepd superpowers to be a good cltizirt? What is a good cltlM^ 

Problems on ttleylsion are general ly riiol^^ witch 
programs, teachers and parents should stress the alternatives to any given 
conflict in a sitcom or drama* Tht ability to choose among atternatives^ to 
select a course of action or a soli|t1oh to a probT^ and then to follow 
through rssponfibly on that action, accepting the consiquincts, is an 
essential skill. Students might role-play endings to a given show. Role 
playing alternatives allows frepddm of fexperimentatlon. • Writing letters to 
'the protagonist of a drama in which students state their choice of action or 
rewriting endings from another character's viewpoint are useful in getting 
students to consider options other than those presented in the television 
program. ' ' - 

As we work with today's elementary and secondary school students, we 
recognize the critical role of television as a learning resource. Using 
program information about current avents, historical periods and scientific 
advancements provides teachers with a learning outlet accessible to virtually 
eyery student; incorporating television viewing assignments into the. 
curriculum xprovidesGountle opportunities to deal with the irrtpict of the 
medium by exOTlning heroes and role models, separating fantasy from reality or 
analyzing the audio- visual techniques. Television is a part of the students' 
daily lives. As such, we need to harness Its power Into -productive learning 
experiences. ^ ^ ^ V 
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Donnas Lloyd-Kolfein " 
Far West Laboratory 

This' paper,/ is" wfit"teb'""fi^'^ttfe"™pur7li^ ' one who' has'^'^iriiitr 
'development of one , of the four Critical Television Viewing Skills projects" 
funded by the U.S". Office of Education. At Far West Laboratory in San 
Francisco, we worked with public television station WGBH in Boston and 
Educational Testing Service in Berkeley, CA to develop and field test 
curriculum materials for the high-school -level student. This paper reviews 
the need for the curriculum, some of the issues we encountered, the solutions^ 
we identified, and our view of the future. 

The need to train studiiits 1n i critlcal television viewing skills is 
imperative. Students at alj grade rlevels spend a considerable amount of their 
leisure hours 1n front of tpe set. In fact, bne estimate , has it that the 
average student will havf logged 18,000 hours watching TV before high School 
graduation comparid to 11, CpO hours In the cla^s Fcir many observers ^ the 

amount of iyiewing Is the iissue^^^ watching televisioh art hours not 

spent^read1ng,-engag1ngMn-imag1nat1ve=play^^ 



And this is a significant -problem, especial ly^^^f^^ child who seeks solace 
from TV on a regular basis In the absence of friends. . 



Another issue winch concirns many observers is the quality of 
programs viewed during the child' s many hours before the set. Crhese observers 
cdntend that rather than being del^ighted or engaged by well -written. 
Imaginative programs, the chl Id viewer Is barraged by violence, stereotypes^ 
poorly written and poorly executed: formuTa^ prograTis. -Goritent analyses of 
television progr arming cohf inn many 0 

There is further concern that television Is a pervasive educator, 
teaching a curriculum that may run counter to that, of traditibnal educators. 
Clifton Fadiman, for example, assertsi . 

There Is no way of reconciling the values of literatuife or 
- Science with the values of the TV; commercial. There is no 
way of reconciling the vision offered by Shakespeare or 
Newton with the vision of life offered. by the "Gong Show." 



While we wait tor* television to reform Itself— or be reformed— we are 
still confronting those many hours of viewing time. The solution Identified 
by many and set into actuality by the U.S.- Off ice of Education was to devfelop 
curriculum and f willy material s to assi st students In becoming more aware and 
discriminating consumers of the medluffl.; In 1978, the agency contracted with 
four organizations to develop materiaTs at the elementary# middle, secondary 
and post-secondary levels. , , v . * , ^ 

. In developing the" secondary- level curriculum, the first problem we 
encountered was an adequate definition of critical television viewing skills. 
What, precisely, were we hoping student % would be able to do after studying a 



1 curriculum? A series of meetings with high school students, teacKers, parents - 
and consultants generated a list of 50 different sMIU, We consolidated 
these into four over-arching skills that we felt adequately defined vrtiat we • ' 
were attempting. These four skills, arei - , 

The abllfty to evaluate and manag^ont's own television viewing. 

2. The ability to recogniie the arguments employed on television and to 

3. The^ility to question the reality of television programs. - 

^ 4. The ability to reeogniit the effects of television on one's own life 

and the lives of others. , . 



To develop these skills, we felt we had to teach the content areas of the 
business of television, the production of programs, and rigulation of the 
' medium. In part, this itfas due to the consideration that high school students 
. will very, shortly be adult citiiens and need to understand the influences of - 
television on consumer choice as well as to "talk back" to their TV. Another 
basic consideration we were concerned about was the need to emphasize the 
basic skills in the curricu1um--«thus, there are ple^^ and verbal 
exercises,\ graph and chart interpretationsv and a wide range of reading of 
_^ varj ous_level s_and_r ange-of- opi ni ons — ^ ^ ^ L 

^ We originally designed the curriculum as a one-semistir course, but 

discovered over time that many schopls felt they would be unable to offer such 
a course as an elective in already crpwded school schedules. Thus, we ^r 

: the text so that each one of the seven units could be taught in isolation from 

tt^feSt.:^ V- ^ . ^ \^ . ■ 

V Another problem reytaled by the formative iValu at Ion of the curriculum, V 
and later tfonf irmed in our worksHop training experiences, is that many 
teachers feel unequipped to teach critical television^ viewirig skills since 
they Kave received no training thCTSelves in this area, thus, we revised the 
teacher Iguide to the curriculum so that it contains day-by-day instructions 
plus class discussion questions for each unit. 

The final touches are now being put on the classroom materials* The 
1 studfht textbook is entitled Inside Televisiohi A Suide to Critical Viewing . 
^ The family materials were an outgrowth of the classroom^urriculum; A ^ami jy 
Guidt. To Television is a short, attract ivi booklet with cjultzes, g^es and 
' act iyi ties fpir faml ly members to use to learn" about television and . ixplore 
^ tHeir own values and behavior in rigard to the medium^ A Family Suide To 
Tejevision is available at no cost by writing the Consumer IriTbrmation Center, 
Pueblo, CO 81009, requistinf Catalog Ho. 515H entitlid Children and 
Television^ ; V ^ 

: We are now engaging in a year of educator and pareht/comrnuriity leader 
'Workshdps tfa encourage use of the curriculum materials and intrlduce. 
participants to critical television viewing skills. Among teachers, we find* 
that those who are familiar with the medium are very excited abdut the 
materials; those who have not thought much ibout television need further 
* exposure to the issues in this fle'H^ before they recognfie the importance of 
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crttlcal viewing skills in.thejr curricula. Thus, teacher . awareness " remains" 
an?>a important issue if, critical viewing sk 111 s are to become widespread aniong^ 
America's students. In addition to teacfi^rs, school policy makers must also 
become aware df the need for. and irriportaffl:e^f this new .curriculum offering. 

Among parents, wt find a major probl/m -in Identifying organized parent 
groups among parents with adoltscents at ftpme. There is also a major problag 
in ehcouraging parents to come to training. |fcsslbns--an indication thatpartnt' 
P^oncern about television, once their chil#en become teenagers. Is hot great ' 
'^or-that-parents-^f etT theyrcannot^i nf 1 u^nde' ■^efrJTchl Id •s'Tvlewing ™behaVTor" at" 
this age. And to some extent they art correct. Generally, teenagers watch' 
less-television th,an other groups and often serve as viewing models for thelrj 
parents— a ' contrast to their earlier years when Mom 'and Dad set the patternr 
for viewing behavior. „ . " ' , ■ ' - . . 

For the next sevfral- years, the most -pressing need, is to eOn^inut- thei 
work already begun. There Is a reaT need to conduct further basic and applied 
research on the range.'and variety of critica^^e^fision viewing ski 1 Is which 
should be taught, and' the teaehihg metho^^st: applicable. Further teacher : 
and parent training is sorely needed, as well as awareness sessions for school ■ 
pblicy personnel. . Pre-servlce training of |eichers in ( this area dan be 
expected to imergt, I believe, within the next J^ew years. With concerted 
effort, we can develop and further, refine cr;1t^cal. viewing skills materials 
and methods so that the future lives of our children art truly enriched by 
Jthelr jteleyJsion_exptiyjince,_and^not mtsmtr1ztd„bylit. " 



•.,,.v--':'V ^ ■ ; VIEWER EDUCATION--IT'S JtlST BEGINNING : . 

\ Ben T. Logan 
= Media Action Reiearch Centif ' 

Four ytars ago, soon; after L began putting mos timi into Improving 

the tilavisfon ixperlenci^r began to fetl liki the drunk who 1$ trying to get 
; ftm^hk front gate to the door of the houtt and keeps running Into the only / 
W^B In the yard* Each tinit he goes back and starts over only to hit the tree 
agtin Finally, he sinks down at the bast of the tree, saying^ '^Lost, 
lost— in an impenetrable forest*" V V 

The whole area of Improving ttltvision's role in our livts, denianding 
better^ programs, bec«n1ng "literate" viiWirs, using TV pos1tiveTy**a>l that 
sounded so logical when I began and has becdmt so Incredibly complicated And 
the trie in the yard that I kiepr running into most Is us, the viewtrs. 

The TV iApar1inct( and our relationship to It) Is something few of us are 
ready to cope with in any rational way. Asking us "to get objective about it 
. bewlldirs us because it is liki asking a fish to define the water It takes for 
jranted, and it Irritates us becausi it seems to suggist we may havi to changt 
or even give up something that is like a second head. 

Something I've had to do—something anyont who hopes to help bring change 
in this field mfist do— Is come to a better understanding of my own iirtnerslon 
"^.JTO^.^^^Mr""txcer Awareness Training - The 

Vlew&r^s Suide, hilits at where I've bMrir 



•••I art a rather well-disciplined person and have tended . 
to live out my values, but television was more than I was 
/ - prepared to handle. . It Is the most demanding, tempting, 

seductive medium of change I have ever faced. It seens to 
have been designed with all my needs. Interests, 
vulnerabilities^ and weaknesses in mind. It se&ns to know 
all about my tendencies to be passive and lazy, my 
winirjgntss to suspend judgment while I stare at the 
scretn and frantically construct images out of dots, too 
busy doing that to question. I am hooked on fingertip 
avallablity of a big, exciting, exotic world. I am 
beguil^' by a romantic never-never land where today's 
bthavlDr has no tomorrow consequencis and where 
things/products from this Aladdin's lamp reach out to me, 
promising to make me sexieif^ happier, wiser, pain free, 
and more successful at everything from being a great lover 
to keeping my barber from ever seeing a ring around my 
collar. . 

■ 

Television all too easily becomes my modern fairy tale 
book and I a. child again when I view it, disappearing into 
rtothing, /looking for happy time», easy solutions and 
wanting them to corne from outside myself and save me from 
myself, do my thinking for me, tell me who I am and what 
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I 'm supposed' to do. 

We; are Irrttf iivably Ifiikedf mt anci my TV. (Sing to s^e f 
turii as "Mi and my R.C."). Even 1f I nevir viewed againy ' 
\. and I do and will btcause I find It v^luablt and 

1ntere$t1ng^ I an still swIrTO 

has becomt ' the most pefvasjve ; and persuasivt of all 
values' teachers. My own identity and reality can never 
lagain be l^ully siparatid from ^he^^n^^ 
television universe (1). , - : ^ 

■ -^ ^ ■■ t " . \ : .. .. ' ' . - 

I think a" lot of us who wanted something more from the TV txptrlenee have 
been ttrribly naive. We expected too much, wanted TV to be "prosocial*' and 
"cultural ly enriching," wanted it to be the magical new technology that would 
lead us out of our ignorancep be the great new positive teachtr* v ' 

It was a good vision^ maybe, but not very linked with reality. The goal 
of cpmmercial TV is not to bt positive or pro-social; the goal is to make 
money* The TV Industry is very good at that, One of the reasons is that it 
knows a lot about us, particularly how to keep us watching by the tens of 
millions* TV isn't going to change r^uch while we go oh doing that, because 
big audience is big money/ One "minute of air time on the 1980 Super Bowl 
telecast cost advertisers $468,000 (2), 

From tht beginning, we viewers wanted the industry to take more 
responsibility than we were willing to take. We surrendered ourselves to the 
screen and got pretty much what we dtstrved* 

We can and must work for better programming and Increased choices, but we 
can and must also change how we use TV, how we let it ui^ 

My own work In viewer education has mainly gone into Television Awareness 
Training (T^A-T) developed by Media Action Researcli Center (MARC) in 
cooperation with the Church of the Brethren, American Lutheran Church, arid the 
United Methodfst Church, T-A-T is a curriculum which helps persons become 
more aware of^ the massages and influence of t^e tiTevision experience, more 
creative In the use of TV^ and workers for a televisiori system that better 
serves the needs of the public* T-A-T resource materials include ^a 
text/workbook, nine films, a leaders' training manual, arid a design for study 
in settings ranging from short presentations to major workshops of eight 
twO'hour sessions, , 

T-A-T National Trainers conduct weekend workshops throughout the United 
States* Persons participating in the Intensive training even^ts have an 
opportunity to becOTe accredited T-A-T Leaders, iquipped with training 
resources for leading workshops and making presentations in their own areas, 

I have led dozens of widely varied groups through Television Awareness 
Training experiences. The events have triggered both encQuraging and 
discouraging reactions^pgriat enthusiasm, open hostility, clear ivldence of 
serious and life-controlling addiction. Some participants have learned, grown, 
and changed^ Some have rejected any hint of change. 



A key lasspnt t^a relationship each of us has with TV is personal , Any . 
educatlonal^ effort ^to deaT with that reTat ion ship must^e equally personal; 
' We eanriot prescribe for each other. We can provide processes - and 
opportunities that help each of us sort our taTevlslon expirience and decide 
to use it In ways that more nearly rapresent who we are, who we want to be, 
how we want to spend the precious t1ck1ng-away jnoments of our lives, 

JV viewing ij not really communal * not a shared event. Even when we 
watch with others, its subject matter 1s rarely exposed to other points -of 
view by good critical discussion* Thus, the whole Idea. of dealing with the TV 
experience In group settings saems threatening and strange to many persons, 
and calls for careful planning, trained teachers and good teaching resources* 

Telavisior^ Awareness Training was designad primarily for^use with adults, 
but many T-A-J ^leaders find tha system works well all tha way down to the 
fifth grade because the resburces are very adaptable* Tha key Is finding the 
age-laval reference points that gat and hold the students' Interest. 

Despite the effect of age level pn program selections, it appears that 
the basic TV experience is often Mery similar for all ages. In a TV Guide 
_ arti^le^ (3), a social wo^etj^ha.jifirks.jd^ 

are not^nl ike^na ^avarage working parson wHo cot^ tired from the job 

and sits down In front of the TV* 

They turn It on to anything. **TV fills empty buckets. ^ i 
It's an antidote to loneliness and tha boredom of not 
. having anything to do* Tha taanagtr doesn't talk to 
anyone in his family anyway. They'll only hassle him* TV 
doesn't talk back or make demands. And it can ba a relief 
from doing homework or worrying about the terrible present 
or the impossible future. ' . 

There is a real challenga^ here for educators and parents alike* 
Teenagers need help in finding creative altarnatives to use In filling those 
"empty buekats." And they* like tha rest of us, need .an opportunity for 
learning how to use TV for something more than escape* 

I have used Talavision Awjtraness Training succassfully on many occasions 
with high school juniors and seniors. I have also failed a few times, but 
rve taught enough so I don't expect every day to be a winner. Finding where 
TV. fits Into their agenda Is what breaks the awful ongoing sound of my own 
voice and brings tha turned-off faces alive. 

Once, In a session on how TV viewing can set us up for receiving and 
believing stareotypic Images of females, I couldn't seem to get anyone's 
attention. Then I said, "^o you think your parents or taacHers ever decide 
what you areslike from the teenagers they see on TV?" 

That one question generated the Interest and energy for a searching 

forty-minute discussion. For some studints, it was their first real thinking 

about stereotyping* Follow-up reports from sessions often indicate that a 
single such discussion can change how TV is used. 



T-A-T Leader, Melodle Davis of Harflsohburg, Va.,jtforks a great deal with 
young people and lists the following as important clu^^nd entry points: 

1. High schoolers have a natural interest in TV, Its stars, and 
programs. A teacher who is cartful can ask kids to watch almost any 
decent program and wind. up with a productive, planned discussion^ 

2. I find a lot of high schoolers trying to be "sophisticated" and not 
wanting to be "taken in" by TV or anything else. They've learned to 

,» bt very skeptical especially of advertising. -This leads to good 
discussions of tricks used In coninerclals. 

3. They do enjoy reminiscing and calling out names of favorite shows and 
characters and laughing at each others' favorites. This exercise 1s 
a good "Ice breaker" and helps everyone junip in with both feet. They 
are also still able to remember getting scared at thriller shows, 
experiences of disappointments with products advertised, and so are 
quite fascinated at being "let In on" the varlpus techniques ased In 
making connercials and programs. 

4. In talking about TV news, I found the high schoolers especially 
interested; they are often told by teachers to watch the news but not 
h^ to watch; they were surprised by the nuances and different ways 
the networks have of reporting the same events. They We quick to 
catch the difference between news and sensationalism. 

Many other T-A-T leaders also cite advertising as a good entry point. 
Commercials are short, familiar and attention-getting. They are asking us to 
believe sane thing, and teenagers Tove to argue with them and look for 
deception. That kind of discussion can lead into the more subtle area of 
Identifying all the secondary messages about relationships, sexuality 
stereotypes . >- » . ^ . 

Experience with sessions on TV news 1s more mi^d. Some groups find the' 
news stuffy and patronizing and are eager to do a Saturday Night Live . kind of 
analysis of it. Others see the news as absolute fact and the news~Tel 1 verers 
as uncritlcizable stars. What really works is a session where you have a 
mixture of the two points of view. Viewing . assignments that bring out 
variations In how different networks or channels cover the same story can helo 
demythologize the news. 




Helen Burns, T-A-T leader flK Atlanta, estimates she's worked with about 
500 young people from fifth through twelfth grade in the last three years 
Given her experience and training, the T-A-T films and exercises, she feels 
she can get into dialogue with just- about any group on the subject of TV. 
"They're willing to have fun and are not scared of me or the subject " she 
says. ^ » ^ 

She finds it is essential to admit her biases about TV right at the 
start, be open and vulnerable, keep a sense of humor and not go on the 
defensive. "Meet them on their terms," she advises. "I take my shoes off. 
sit on the floor with them. And if you deal in facts and avoid judgments you 
don't have to be apologetic." 



, ; She peliis Qri a technique used often by T-A-T leidiirs to get itarttd with 
a group. Saylrtg that she watches TV herself, she then takes a surviy of how 
many working TV sets are In each home. Homes with six or seven sets are quite 
common. This often legitlfiilzis TV and defuses hostility. 

One session Helen Burns led turned out exceptlonany well because there 
were some adults present. In response to filmed excerpts of TV violence, the 
adults, were shocked and the adolescents sild, "So what?. We see that all the 
time," The reasons for that great discrepancy In reaction became the focus of 
a very good discussion. 

A frequent student response to T-A-T sessions Is in woirds such as "I 
never thought of that before, but there ,1t Is." Several leaders report almost 
identical reactions. i- 

A favofltt T-A-T txarclse asks participants to biCOTi pappla from space 
who art studying Amtrlcans, using TV signals as thtlr onTy sourci of 
Information, Thtlr goal is to taki back to their leaders answers to such 
questions as: "What are niin and women like? What do the young do? What 1s 
important? What do people, value highly? What do they do for a living? 
What*s thiir purpose in* life?" Questions are added or changed to fit the 
group. With youth, one might add such ItOTS as, "What are all the things 
autos are used for? What do young people do that adults approve of? 
Disapprove of?" 

After describing Americans using only TV as a sourcfi* participants become 
Americans again and talk about how it feels to be characterizid strictly from 
TV Images* ^ ^ 

Leadirs who work with youth find the space exercise a must* It's fun* 
But more importantly, I think It works because it sets up a neutral territory, 
letting the students become third parties rather than having to answer for 
thOTselves and reveal. more than they want* ' ■ ' 

^ Some of the experiences of Ruth Pflager, Cleveland T-A-T Leader, provide 
warning signals for schools. She finds she succeeds best If she can convince 
students she Is not a teacher (she isn't)* She encounters real resistance to 
use of workbookst which seems to symbolize a boring, packagid approach to 
educatton* She has been In schools where the room arrangment is sacred, 
preventing any attempts to form a circle and be more Informal* 

The module on sexuality holds student Interest well, Pflager says* TV is 
the common message source providing a good entry point, allowing students to 
talk about sexual behavior of TV characters and avoid being more confeisional 
than they are ready to be. 

When leading sessions on violence, Pflager encounters mixed messages* 
Students say they are learning from TV violence but are confident what they 
learn has no' Influence on their behavior. On stereotyping, a common response 
1s, "You are picking everything apart and making too much of it*" 

\ I 

That Is not fan unusual reaction from any age group. Many participants 1n 
workshops are startled by the idea of looking at TV for value messages. They 
have thought of television as values-free intertainment, and some are willing 
to argue that to the death. Here, as in many situatioris, leaders have to be 



willing to back off^ look for othir entry pplnts^andi avoid arguments having 
to do with logic. Reaching, a consensus on logic Is not a T-A-T goal* The 
goal is to help people get new perceptions about the TV experience, 

in helping high school social studies departnient set up an ongoing 
study of TV, I found many students were extremely research-minded and just 
need a little help in designing workable research projects* Some of the ideas 
that sparked special interest werei « 

^ Finding out to what extent teachers get messages of what 
teenagers are like from TV. 

'Determining what the composite Image of teenagers is on 
TV. 

Monitoring viewing habits of young siblings, keeping logs 
of what is watched, how much, and correlating behavior 
changes with progrimi content. 

Determining different perceptions of a program by a parent 
as compared to the teenager. This had a hidden 
agenda—getting into discussion with parents about a 
subject neither parent or teenager were otherwise willing 
to discuss. 

Watching programs which capture large teenage audiences 
and looking for observable linkages of physical behavior, 
mannerisms, and dialogue at school the next day. 

Working with a group on TV's tendency to stereotype--whether by omisslw 
or by the way persons are treated— provides a good example of how the personal 
entry point leads to expanding perceptions. Step 1^ Students become aware 
that they are being stereotyped. Step 2: They become aware that they and TV 
are stereotyping others. Step 3i They are often ready to look at 
stereotyping on a broad social level. 

^ A Time Magazine essay (4) spoke to the seriousness of just one example of 
TV stereotyping— that of blacks, 

..Whites know about whites, and possess a built-in reality 
adjuster that makes all the necessary corrections and 
allowances for exaggeration and stupidity when whites are 
being portrayed. Blacks know something about whites too. 
But whites in the U.S. still do not know all that much 
about blacks; most whites passess no automatic focus 
mechanism to tell th^ what is nonsense and what Is not. 
Whites receiving a brutalized, stupid or stereotyped Image 
of blacks through TV are liable to tell themselves, ' "Why 
yes, that's the way blacks are." 

An even more urgent problem involves the kind of image 
that yoiing blacks, who are among the most addicted TV 
watchers, receive of their own race... 



One T-A-T exerclsi gits at the problimNby asking partJclpints to play 
detectlyt and look for the missing persons on>TV--n4tive AnericanSs Hispanic 
AmeHcanSs Asian Amirlcan black ptopre. Are ^they there? How 

are they portrayed? How, powerful; how important, how respected, how likeable 
are they? It's interesting to offer a p^-ize for the I'irst authentic TV 
sighting of a native ^erican in a contemporary se 

As a eontinuation of the exerciset each participant lists groups he or 
she doesn't have direct contact with and deyelops alternate ways of getting 
more accurate information* 

This moves education about TV Into a broader educational area* There 1s 
no way to ^study Just TV* In studying It we also study ourselves because we 
are 1n rilatlonship with TV, For me, this means we have only begun to .glimpse 
the educational possibilities TV offers. ^ . ^ 

Media Action Research Center has Just COTpleted development of a church 
sehool curriculum. Growing with Television "(5), with leaders' guides and 
student leaflets for a twelve^sesslon course m five age levels* 

In the curriculum, students are asked to be archeologlsts of the present, 
using TV as a way of seeing our values today. Just as archeologlsts of the 
future might use a library of video tapes In learning whit twentieth century 
Americans. were like, what they valued* 

The emphasis is on values clarification, with TV as the connion 
experience, the provider of behaviors, ideas and idiologies against which 
participants compare their own values* In that process, each person comes to 
know him or herself better, learns about the good and bad of TV, what to seek, 
what to avoid, how to view critically, how to talk about the TV experience and 
remove it from-isolation. . 

I see the Growing with Television curriculum as a good example of how our 
TV experiences can be used to learn about TV and at the same time be much 
more-'helplng us learn about a rich variety of other subjects. Including 
ourselves* I hope the USOE'Sponsored critical viewing skills materials will 
ertable public school teachers to move on to those broader learning 
opportunities, i 

Television is a school systOT* It teaches many hours a day and^ It's a 
rare person who ever finishes that sehool* It "holds classes" for people of 
all ages, starting with children so young that our word "preschooler" 1s now 
an Inaccurate term. 

The TV school systen has no school board, no one working for , a balanced 
curriculum, checking for dangerous secondary values messages, or investigating 
what viewers have "sjgned up" to take* The teaching screen does not see our 
confusion or sense our unanswered questions. If you fall into the fiVeplace 
and catch fire while watching, even a nice TV person like Fred Rogers will 
Just go right on saying he likes you Just the way you are* 

Telivislon is random. Turn 1t on to any functional channel,' something 
comes onto the screen, and we can watch for hours without making any choices 
beyond the decision to turn It on. If we use TV randcKnly, as many of us do, 
we get a very questionable education, all the more questionable since we don't 



know we* re being educatid. . ■ / J 

But of course we don't have to use TV randomly at all. We can say no to 
television sometimes and say yes to more creative alternatives. We can view : 
thoughtfuTly^ selectively^ with our minds turned on so that the learning we do" 
is also thoughtful and selective. We can help the young learn to do the same 
and build medta-use habits that will last for a lifetime. 



^ ' FOOTNOTES \. ^ ' 

1. Ben Logan, "They Started the Revolution Without Me," Television Awareness. 
Training - The Viewer' s Guide (Media Action Research Center ' New York, New 
York, 197?)77*T: 

2. The New York Times t Januarys, 1980, pp* D12. 

3. Ellen ?Tpgerson, "What Teen-Agers Watch," TV Guide . April 23, 1977, p. 6. 

, 4; Lance Mofrow, "Blacks on TV ^ A Disturbing Image," Time (March 27, ^978), 
p. 102» ■ 

5. Srowing with Televisions A Study of Biblical Values and the Television 
Experlincg, . published by Cooperative Publishing Assoc 1 aTTon , available 
September 1, 1980. 
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; TELEVISION AN&^^T^^ 
\ r _ :. by ■ .-j \ ^ ... ■ . 

Linda Chavez, Editor 

Tflsh GoriTian, Assistant Editor ^ 
Amaf lean Fedaratloh of Tea^ 

^ Telavislon has bean blamad for a declina in student test scores, an 
incraasa in javanna violanea, tha corruption of oljr young. paopla's fnorals, 
and Just about, avary other social avU that could besat the youth of our 
nation* Whyi than. Is an organization like the toarican Fedaration of 
Teachers, which represants over a half minion aducators, Interastad in 
halping its mambars bring talavlsion Into the classroonil It is precisely 
becausa television exerts so paryaslve an InfTuance on students'. Tivas that we 
feel wa must begin helping teachers shape that Influahca Into a more positive 
one. 

.For many teachers, talavlsion is the mmy. It keeps thair studants fv-om 
completing homework assignments. It teaches thair students that "ain't" and 
"they wuz" and "them guys" are parfaetlyaccaptabTa figures of speech. It 
gives them role models that are sometimes crude, inarticulate and physically 
abusive. But the real danger, it seams, is not that so much of what there is 
to watch on talavlsion is althar madloera or datrlmantal, but that the young 
paople watching television are often unable to distinguish between which 
offerings are good and whi-ch are bad. 

the American Federation of Teichers, however, recognizes that although 
much of what television has to offef is poor, there are programs that Itand 
out for their high quality or educational benif it. These include ROOTS and 
its sequel, ROOTSr THE NEXT ^GENERATION, HOLOCAUST, NBC's SPECIAL TREATS, 
ABC U AFTERNOON SPECIALS, ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN FRONT, 30 MINUTES, the 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SPECIALS and PBS's popular science series NOVA. 

Up until a few yeairs ago, one barrier^ to using television in a 
constructive manner in the classroom was lack of good advance 'information on 
progrims, Taachers had to rely almost solely on commercial advertisements for 
information about specific programs—and it was rarely enough Information to 
enable them to advise students In a meaningful way about what programs might 
be; worth watching. Many teachers also did not have the time or the resources 
to prov.ida students with background and discussion matarial following a 
television presentation* 

Recently,- h'owever, the concern of parents, educators and the general 
public over the influence of television on young people has mushroomed. 
Suddenly, the public Is refco^nizlng that television 1s not only here to stay 
but is offering disconcerting competitloni ifi the classroom and family life. A 
nurnbar of organizatiohs, including the corrtnercial television networks, have 
launched study guide materials for selected prdgrams or have sponsoi'ed 
projicts designed to bring parents, teachers, and youngsters together to take 
a closer look at the issues raised in television programs* Other, 
organizations, such as Action for Children's Television and the PTA, have' 
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attraeted natlbnaV publ 1ci ty through their campaigns against poor progre iiing, 
TV violence and some chndren's advertising. 

The American Federation of Teachers has also been active 1n these reas. 

For the past two years, the AFT has included a television section n its 

, professional journal, American Educator . This supplement provides guide for 

teachers on specific upcoming conmiireial and public television pre rams, 

including discussion of themeSj background information, suggestior for 

classroom discussion and a . bl'bllogiraphy of addltlonaT source materi. . We 

also ■have carried on a regular basis aif»t teles about the medium • self, 

educational projects using televtston, or new technology such as videod cs. 

Through the television supplement, teachers are encouraged to u; the 

articles and study.; guides not only to stimulate classroom actlvit s and 

discussion (including related reading), but to help ' students becomt more, 
discriminating viewers. Teachers not only may discuss with studer s the 

issues raised by a particular program, but 'In many cases examine that f ogram 

for dialogue, .character and quality of production. In many Instances study 

guide questions Will center around the more general aspects of the tele islon 

medium including advertising, stereotyping and the realistic or unre istic 
portrayal of characters and events. . 

There remain, however, gaps in training or assisting teachers in t i use 

of television in the classroom. The critical television viewing ikills 

projects developedby SEDL and others promise to help-fill that gap by jTving 

deeper into our. television viewing habits and the messages we receive f m thS 

medium. College tigacher training programs and government financed in irvice 
programs at the local level can also do much to help fill that gap. 

It is the AFT's Intention to assist teachers in working with tel n'slon 

to expand the educational opportunities and activities of the classro i. At 

the same time, teachers are in a position to reinforce good programs >d to 

present critical analyses of poor programming.* By working with pare :s and 

community- based groups, teachers can be a powerful force in pressuri j the 

television Industry to abandon some of Its worst practices and to work :oward 

more quality prograninlng. If students- can be^ encouraged to use tel n'slon 

rather than simply watch it, the medium does not have to be the pervas /e and 

persuasive "anonymous teacher" that it almost certainly will become if ft is 
ignored. ■ - y ■ 
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TELEVrSION' S ROLE IN THE LEARNING PROCESS 
CONSIDERATIONS FOR- SCHOOL LEADERS 

■% ■ ■ ■ 

Robert L. Olcott 
National School Boards Association 

■ " *and ' ^ 

Dr, David Jonasstn 
Thi Univarsltj^ of North Carolina 



As school board ifnembars and othtr educators develop \ positions and 
recommendatlbns onVteTavislon arid Its learning prociss, it siOTS 

prudent to consider three basic aKioms of the medium, 

Firstp television now enjoys an almost universal presence in the lives of 
America's school-age population/ 

Second^ viewed as a conduit of Information^ television is a 
presentational medium which requires of tne receiver (viewer) low lavels of 
participation. 

Thirds television is a medium with both demonstrated successes and— to a 
, much greater degree—unreal lied potential as an educational tooU 

That television plays a significant ^part ln the daily lives \of America's 
school-age children Is well documented. Indeed, the medium is unprecedented 
both in universality and use. More than 99% of all U.S. households now have 
one or more television sets which are in use an average of four-and-one-half 
hours each day. By the time high school graduation arrives^ the average 
American student has spent more time in front of television than In the 
classroom. The "tube" has become an accepted surrogate in almost every 
American family. Ironical ly* It is this omnipresence that* more than any 
other factor, has impeded Inquiry Into television's effect on children. It is 
indeed difficult to study "before and after" TV when most children already 
have become purposeful TV viewers by the age of three, ; 

Marshall McLuhan was among the first to speculate on the relationship 
among different media/ the messages they convey and the receivers of those 
messages. Coining the terms "hot""ind "cold" media^ McLuhan attempted to view ' 
on a continuum the degree of involvement required by the receiver to decodt" 
and absorb the message. Television, he postulated,-^ is a "cold" medium in that 
it requires relatively little attention, cognition and involvenent on the part 
of the viewer, - 

Social scientists tell us learning results from the interaction of 
receiving, processing, and recalling tnformation and that It frequently 
involves higher-level cognitive processes— reasoning and problem solving, for 
example. This model implies the active participation of the learner. More y 
than any other medium to date, TV interprets, refines and pre-packages 
information for the viewer. In doing so, it rnedlates experiences, reducing ' 
the mental activity of the viewer to the passive reception of -continuously 
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coded information and Ideas, 

'This passivity inherent in the' TV^ viewing experience merits 'further 
examination. What effect does inactfve absorption have on the social and 
intellectual developmerlt of children? From their observations in the 
classroom and from hundreds of experiments, teachers and social scientists 
cite behavioral changes In students which they believe may relate to the 
healthy doses of TV watching common to raest school-age children. Compared 
with previous generations.. they tell us that children today seem to have 
shorter attention spans and are less persistent than ever before; that 
children seem more reluctant and have more difficulty affiliating with each 
Other; that except for words and phrases they absorb and parrot back 'from 
hours of television watching, children today seem less willing and able to use 
language to express their thoughts and Ideas. With "television" now named 
students' favorite pastime activity, we can only wonder how generations of 
young people weaned on television will liarn to deal with each other. . 

0 Given some validity in these generalized observations, it would seem 
useful for school officials to consider ttfe nature, causes and subsequent 
effects of these changes. Clearly, It ts, easy and convenient to lay blame at 
the doorstep of commercial television broadcasters. This would seem to be 
misguided, however. Television, is only-one of -^a series of influences on 
children .and. only one of a series of factors that influence the learning 
process. The influence television wields Is contlnflent on other 
communications reaching the young viewer and on environmental factors outside 
the penumbra of any one medium. 

Nonetheless, the act of watching, television places the viewer— the 
child— In the position of passive receiver rather than In the role of active 
participant who must .produce, process and transmit Ideas, Moreover, 
television^ vl'ewing Is an Individual experience and, as such, the long-term 
behav1oral,\ develo^entJal,' and Intellectual consequences of long hours - of TV 
viewing must be studied and considered vis-a-vis methods of teaching children 
which have changed little in the past three decades. It is indeed 
. understandable when teachers complain of the frustration and difficulty In 
preparing lesson plans which compete successfully with exciting, \rap1d-f1re 
visual prograrmning on television. ■ .V 

That television can function successfully as a conduit of InformMlon %nd 
knowledae has been proven. We only need recall the medium's ability tSidepict 
the suffeallstic horror of war in Vietnam- or the fascination and triumph of 
man's first step on the moon. Without television's vicarious eye, the qijallty 
of these experiences woulo have suffered greatly. 

Clearly, learning can occur from all forms of television: comnercial, 
public, videotaped lessons, etc. Instructionar television 'and educational 
television are produced for the explicit purpose of stimulating' learning, 
whereas commercial television purportedly entertains us. Learning from the 
former could be termed Intentional learnlno— that resulting from clearly 
deflne^d and. purposive instructional procedures., , learning from the, latter 1s 
incidental, seiPfniaip^ttour learning. - — - -x^^^^v.^.^ - 

The effectiveness of educational /in|tr4ict1onil television has been the 
^ subject of hundreds of studies since the early 1950' s. Most research 
generally has found few significant differences between televised instruct'ion 
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arid traditional classroom instruction, probably beeaiisa most tV- lessons are 
designed to replicate the effects of a classroom teacher. Not siirpnislngly, 
when viewed collec^vely, research; indicates that te.le«ii|,1on. ,4lone Is 
.insufftclent to carry t>rtt.,^jj:,e task of teachingi that. 1n vC*offlb1nat1on with 
other media televtslon is more effective than other Instructio^aT iiiidia alont' 
and that prograniming which incourages act Ivt participation ti^ ' vi ewers best 
faciiitates learning from television. - 

It is Important to riltefafttiftowavefj that television 1^^ ona factor 
in the niarning-eduefational 'modtl* Other factors ^ coniaj^nto;^ play- the 
divelopmantaT stage and personality of the child J^liwar), program 
characteristics such as subject matter/ presentation and p^'oduction. tachnlquas 
and envlronment-rtlatad factors such as viewing comiitlons/ t , ' 

lelitivlhg these concerns and issues meri tad tha attfentlori of- local school 
board members, NSBA President Htroihl Yamashlta In 1979 created an NSBA task 
force to study "What Should Chllbr^en be Taught About Critical Television 
Viewing?" The task forctt com^^^sed of local Stfhool offlcjiils who represent 
mope than a million public school children, in 21 states, was^ chafged with 
examiiting the role of telev1s1an in the Itves of Amerlcin i^Udants,^ learning 
about ways that children perceive what they s^ on the screep fand developing 
recommendations to aid educators in their^iffortt .to W 
designed to increase their studentsV television IQs* m 

Specif IcaTly, the task force f ooN^ a close look at a vari^ of programs 
and research projects currently underway to help cNITdren learn about the 
.televislon medium and put their viewing ^ejcpeffancaq ^lito a more Informed 
perspective. From ^its inquiry and ^ibeptlons, NSBA's TV task force 
identified a number ot important points for^^slderati^^ ■ 

Public .school off 1c1alf-mist recognize tha^ te^liyision it^ 
a significant facton in the lives of Ameri^ri children, • 
It is, moreover, a pervasive influence In the Jives of 
their parents, too, and schools must take' this Into 
account. Many parfents cannot, or will not^ help their 
children develop crtt'ical viewing skillsj and oftentimes, 
the children who need the most .help with their television 
viewing habits are the ones who receive- the leajit amount ^ 
of assistance or ancouragement from their parents. 

Television^ its effects on children, and the Issue of 
teaching critical viewing, skills should be viewed from 
both short- and long-range perspectives. In the short 
.term, the National School Boards Association should 
develop clinics at the NSBA conventions tt address these 
issues. NSBA should. In turn, e,ncourage state school 
boards associations to include similar workshops or 
clinics at thelrjoRn annual conventions, / 

Loca,l television stations should be encouraged by their 
sur^*ound1ng communities to carry advertlsenrents that 
underscore the importance of watching television with a 
"critical eye," (Therf currently exist several television 
public service announcamants that 'show screen 
personalities explaining the importance of critical 



,.v1iwing skills). ^ ' - 

^He^task force encourages NSBA to become actively involved 
in any legislative initiatives with a potential impact on 
tht television medium-. This' involvement could take the 
form of expressions of concern by NSBA, on behalf of 
school board members nationwide, about the Issues of 
children and television whenever Congress is considering a 
legislative initiative that could affect the television ■ 
industry* 



——In addition ^ -to suggesting-^ potential ^ programmatic^^ctivity '^fo¥^the" 
association, NSBA's TV task force proposed two resolutions for consideration 
by the association's policy-making Delegate Assembly: 

NSBA encourages local boards of education to develop ' ^ 
programs in their schools to teach critical thinking and 
^ rjerltieal, television viewing skills to our nation's ^youth. ^ 
NSBA also urges Its member state school boards 
asspclations to encourage and support local boards of 
education jn their efforts to teach critical thinking and 
' ^ critical television viewing skills. 



^ "NSBA encourages all education-related organisations -to 

join In its effort to work with the television networks, 
local television stations (both public and commercial), 
and th e_ Na tion al , Association^ W Broad casters ( NAB ) for 
V Improved program content on all local stations. 

, At :the same timev NSBA' s task ^f^ felt the need t^ address 

their conearh over the growing pro! if trati on of violence portrayed on 
.television.* Underscoring and stre^^ an existing NSBA resolutiop, the 

>task force proposed for endorsemint the following resold % 

^ -NSBA opposes violence on television and supports projects 

/ r designed to reduce television violence* In addition, the 
- NSBA errcour ages local school districts to oppose violence 
oa television. NSBA commends the National^Associatlon of 
• Broadcasters and the National Congress of Parents and i 

* Teachers for the steps which they Kave taken to reduce 
. crime led violence during the time when children watch 
, : television* NSBA )jncourages its member school districts 
C tor provide .for ^ appropriate instruction in classrooms 
V concerning the advantages of fine television* 

In ttieir roles as policymakers for America's 15,000 public school 
systems; locally elected and appointed school board members must consider not 
only their own opinions and . attitudes, but also those he^ld within the 
community as weTl* Indeed, the strength of this country's system of pubTic 
education has been its responsiveness, through locally elected, and lappolnted 
school boards^ to the prToritles. and needs of -IndividuaT corrcnunities* Where 
and when .television Impacts on the. behavioral and Intellectual development of 
/students, school board members will be Involved: in weighing this impact and in 
.charting directions for school systems which take this influence into account. 
By necessity and ^easoft, this process ofrevaluating te^levision and determining 
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\. i-.its-'^Jlace irT'the^learnlng process win differ from one community to the nexj:. 
,;So, too, Wm the outcomes of these determinations vary. 

But froni the perspective of local control of, and accountability for, 
public schools, this is the way it should be. 
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' AN OVERVIEW OF FEDERAL PROGRAMS 
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— — --In-this-"brief paper-we take the-perspective of the Nationals-Institute of ^ 
Education (NIE) and apply it , to four areas. These are: 1) home, use of 
television among 1 ow- income and ethnic m 2) ongoing NIE work 

in the area; 3) the program divelopmentv research and regulatory work of other ^ 
government agencies; and 4) fedtrral legislative activities. We shall be' 
concerned with home rather than institutional viewing ^'of'; 
tjlevision-^paryeularly information bearing on tlii_famijyji role„ Jn__shap1hg 

'^ttlevlsibn use, >nd how television may influence Interaction. These concerns . 
arise from the Viewpoint of the NIE Families as Educators Team of which wt arei 

. both members. , The Team's mission concerns social processes in the home 
which school children learn skills and values. Included is the use of 
resources such as television in the family's educational activities. 

\ Perspective of the National institue of Education . 

The Nat 1 onal I nstit ute of Ed ucat 1 on Is a fed eral res earch and. deyelopmen 
Agency in the U.S.~^Deparfment Qr~Health/ Education and Welfare. As a 
consequence of its Congressional mandate, NIE is conmitted to sponsoring 
studies which lead to improving educational opportunities for all Americans. 
In keeping with fhe agency' s equity thrust, those groups of individuals whose 
educational opportunities have been unfairly restricted 1n the past are of 
major concern. Out of the vast array of activities which may be utilized to 
educate America Vs youths TV is clearly a tremendous force and a potential 
medium for achieving educational goals. If the nation's 'economically 
7 diMdvantagid, culturally different and female populations are to reap 
substantiaT educational benefits from television^ it appears that the 
government and other relevant agencies must take positive, forceful action^ 
If such action is to ,be intelligent,, effective and economical, it must be^ 
. firmly undergirded with appropriate knowledge. We believe that viewing work 
^ on television from the NIE perspective 1s consonant with broader societal 
concerns for equalizing" educational opportunities. 

Television Viewing Among Low*IncomeandtMinority Populations 

' Research clearly 1 rid icates that low^income ind cultural minority children 
spend more^ hours" viewing television than do other groups. In a 1978 paper 
entitled "Learning About Minoritlei-from Television*" Dr. Bradley S. Greenberg 

\ and Dr. Charles K. Atkin summarize several years of Vesearch "about the 
television viewing behavior of .black, Hispanic and Anglo children. The paper 
relates that in a Cleveland study of 400 9-to«10-year-olds* poor Anglo 
children reportea daily viewing of shows that weraged six hours ^per. day. 
More well-to-do children in the study repor€Sd four hours viewing per day, 

/ ^M}b poor blacks reported an average of seven hours daily viewing. In . a 
Philadelphia study which compared 300 ghetto and suburban high schoolers the ^ 

/ 
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■ 'team found that while middle class, Anglo suburban students averaged 
.three-and-one-half hours of" Sunday viewing, poor Anglos averaged 
four-and-one-half and poor blaeks averaged six hours. On the basis of their 
extended studies, Greenberg . and Atkins feel that the phenomena reflected in 
' these two cities holds true for Jhe entire nation. Two other significant 
f Indings'^'of the research team worth noting are that economically disadvantaged 
children tend to be non-selecWve in their viewing, often watching whatever 
/ happens to be on, arid that Ibw-income children seem to be much more believing 
TT . a^out what they see on television. 

j Although it is often stated that children learn well from educational 

-.television without adult „guidance^ Ji ttle_ attention ^.has been^f ocused^on ^the 

. : ^ question of how learning could be improved by increasing the adult's role and 
^otherwise strengthening the social environment in which television is viewed. 

ME Funded Projects 

Several projects being monitored by members \ of the NIE Familiis as 
Educators T%am bear on questions of family interaction around television 
viewing and/or equalizing educational opportunities i The earliest is Project 
HOPE (Home-Oriented Preschool Educatl5n) which, beginning in 1969, studied the 
effects of educational television programs beamed to generally low-income 
rural West Virginia families. Home visitors: helped parents use the program 
material. A long-term follow-up of the chtldren and their families has been 
conducted, by Edward Gotts and. will be reported in the near future (Appalachian 
Educational Laboratory, 1979). ^ 

— — ^A- setoff s tud 1 es--d 1 rec ted ^by — Ch^l es^Cor der ^Bo 1 1 — at^the^ Southwei t 

Educational Development Laboratory (1S29) has demonstrated. that interpetive 
^ corments by adults can alter the attitudas of elementary- school-age children 
toward non-sexist views of bccupatiohal and domestic roles for men and women ^ 
and away- from acceptance of violent behavior 'portrayed in commonlyj viewid, 
television programs. Corder-Boli (1979) fs presently testing , different 
methods of collecting. data on family ihteraction during television viewing 
times, ■ ■ ' •■ . . ' 

.; ' . A third and by far the largest projfe^ "Freestyle," a thirteen-part 
series / on career awareness and sex-role; stereotypes. NIE funded the 
;devel£)pment of the s;eries, which has won several awardsv suppbrti ng mate^ 
for school and home viewing use, and an evaluation of the series' impact on 
: the .target audience in grades four through. six. The series portrays young 
'^ people ' from different racial and ethnic groups working* and playing ^together. 
Black and Hispanic yquth';aljq took part in the evaluatitn. Results will be 
.■\ available soon, v A fourth ; project compares radio and television for their 
\ .. ability to stimulate children's imagination and inferences from incomplete 
' versions of the same unf Willi ar stories in the two media (Greenfield, 1979). 
' Anglo and black children from low and middle-income areas are being studied, 
but family interaction is now included in the design. 

* .Finally, the Teaching and Learning Program of NIE holds an annual 
' research grant c^mpetiti on, and the Families as Educators Team is part of this 
. program. Most recently, one suggested research area was "the way that 
. .non-school .educational resdlirces and activities are used by families 1n the, 
home (tiievisioh, games, teaching deviceSj^books etc.|..." (NIE, 1979).. 

, Proposals are currently under wreview, and several deal with the family and 



Work of Othef Federal Agencies 

We have placed into two broad categories the work of other federal 
agencies in regard ' to television. These are program development, funding, 
research and evaluation; , and broadcast monitoring and regulation. Brief 
■comments on the mission and recent activities of agencies in each of these 
categories follow. 

Program development, funding. ' research and ev al u at i on . The D i v 1 s i on of 
EducatJ on^Technol ogy--- i n;^-the-iJ .S .-^Of f-i ce of- Education (0E-)~adm1ni sters-three 
legislated programs: the Special Projects Act— educational television and 
radio programming section; Title 11 Basic Skills Improvement . under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act; and the Emergency School ' Aid 
Act-Educational Television and Radio. Under these authorizations OE has 
funded such notable programs as SESAME STREET, THE ELECTRIC COMPANY, DIAL 
A-L-C-O-H-O-L, FOOTSTEPS, QUE PASA U.S.A., VILLA. ALLEGRE arrd CARRASCOLENDA. 
New works in production include PEOPLE OF THE FIRST LIGHT (on American 
Indians), 50NRISA (bilingual -SPANISH), UP AND COMING on the black family, BEAN 
SPROUT, (on Asian-Americans) and FRANCO FILE (on' Franco-Americans). In 
conjunction with and in support of • thes^ progf ans, ' OE has sponsored a 
significant amount of research on characteristics of audiences, school 
utilization, urban penetration and the impact -of various programs on different 
audiences. 

The OE Division of Educational Technology also is supporting four large 
projects - on cri ti cal vi ewing skill s^ These projects^^e^evelopingTratiri al % 
and techniques to be used with children and youth from pneschool . through 
college age to make them more aware of their viewing habits, use. of viewing 
time, and how portrayals. an television match reaT life situations. Within the 
next year at least some of these materials V(f111» be: avail able for distribution. 

The National S^ence Foundation (NFS) has not been as extlnsively 
involved in television programning as the Off Ice of Education, but it has 
funded some work in the area. A- recent notable NSF venture has been the 
co-funding of a new science series called CONTACT. This is an extremely high 
quality sclenqp series which is multi-ethnic and strongly non-sexist. 

^The NSF also has a continuing grant program Intelecornmunications which 
can include research on " television. Under a special program solicitation 
eight projects were supported on "Policy Related Research on the Social 
Effects of Broadcast Television.'' One project dealt with the emotional effects 
of. televised violence on adolescents - black, white, "male and female; (Seen, 
n.d,). .'Others dealt with the cognitive effects of television advertising on 
children. • ' = v - , 

The National Institute of Mental 'Health (NIMH) through, its Division of 
Extramural. Research Programs funds i-behavvoral sdiences research .including 
studies on the effects of t|Jfvision on ctiildren. ( Recently supported work 
includes - studies of home viewing, among preschoolers, TV and children's 
conceptions of social reality, model log of media violence, and sgcial 
inferences. These studies do not appear to compare* ethnic groups nor deal 
with minorities at all, although sbciaT class variables are used,i some. The 
study on , conceptions of social reality by Gross is partic.ularly interesting 



- for our purposes because It looks at the family context in terms of'"'' beliefs 
: .and practices which may mediatyhe amount of TV.watchIng and iti iffects. . 

fnr- SnM?^^^^^ functions 33 3 quasi -government organization. 'the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting CPB can, for this discussion, be considered alona 
wm government agencies The Corporation came into existeSce ?S llel a I 
nlJni k K i ^"^U^ Broadcasting Act. It is funded directly by Congress 
Using a broad range of activities. CPB seeks to effectuate a natloLl |Sl1cy 

litiz^nl lf ?hS-iin!;^S°?I^J"^^ radio and television services available to all 
citizens of the United States. Major/lctivlties of the Corporation include 
^ocMr^iJ;?? production costs, paying^for interconnection services, sup JSn?ng 

training. Some of the most notable, programs funded totallv or- in na».+ h» rpe 

Adlini''to'°:iiL'T'' 'f'?5' ^1CNEIL/CEH1ER"IE^SR?1n51oJiEl^^ 

SIfJ? minority-re ated work of the past like NORTHERN CHEYENNE and Bim 
ELK SPEAKS on American Indians, a number of pilot programs are n6w hmm, 
u™ ''boS^f°'''^'' JP"" production. ' These'inlL^I, S?E W?LLl|%l 
ULTIMA both Hispanic ^bilingual, and the RIGHTEOUS APPLES on- blacks 
Associated with- CPS through various funding, programinaanf puSninr?1nks 
are the Public Broadcasting Service, National Publi? Radio'tSd the It JSal 
..Association of Educational Broadcasters. me ^tionai 

• CommilffiHIrr^^^^TK^ ^auMion. T^e Federal Communications 

ir^o'g; ItSe^;. ^^^""" 197 4 Childrin.s 

arnunf ''^IJ^^V""'^-'' prodding from Action-for'children's Television and other 
Iolirv%t^5Li?™'l|2°" reviewed, the industry's compliance with the 1974 
policy statenent. After an • extensive -review, a special FCC Task Force 
JS^ H^f^t although the industry has doni fairl? well in comply ?ng wm 
the advertisementjections of the 1974 policy, it has been very def it ent in 
Iht T«t% °^ children's television programming. In its November 1979 report 
the Task ^orce declared that licensees had failed to carry out ' the foil oSino 
requests found in the 1974 policy directive: , toi lowing. 



^* foJ^hildren-^^"^ """^^ °^ programming 

2, Air a reasonable amount; of p_rogcamming.. for children designed to 
educate and Inform, and not simply to entertain. 

3. Air.^1nformatlOnaT programming separately ^^^^^^ preschool 
children and-achool-age childrenr and ' h ^.nuui 

■;; V ; 4. : Air_ progrinm yuV-^ng weekdays as well as on - 

_ _Using the Task Force Reportvas fts baslsi the Corrailssion issued a Notice- 
of Prop6seJ rulemaking^:^ 1980. ■ Comments : are due back to thf 

rSiW'Sf^L-'"? so 1t. win undoubtedly be many months before thi 

results of the rulemaking process are known. 
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Since the 1974 guidelirtt^pficif led that broadcasters .^fffould "Provida 
diversified ^programning far the child audience* "including prograrmning to 
further the educational and cultural development of children*" both* the 
original guidelines and current attempts to ' strengthen them have special 
, = __ significance for lowTincorqe and minority populations, ' - 



The other important regulatory agency whose work relates to this paper is 
' the Feder al Tra^e Comission (FTC).. Without going into the background of 
legislative history of the FTC* it will suffice to note the Commission's 
current activity in the area of adverttsament-s-d4rected toward 
UndeP/ its deceptive practices authority* the FTCheld hearings in the spring 
of -^1979 to^^^gather ^ 1 nf ormati on^ about^^^the?^^ impact ^of ^^advertl si ng^on young^^ 
children. As a consequence of the hearings^ the Commission has taken the 
position: that since— young children lack /the cognitive powers to^diseern the ^ 
difference between advertising and program^ content* advertisements directed 
^ toward such -young* undeveloped minds consfi^ules deceptive practices. The 
commission was especially concerned —about the dmage to youngsters from 
watching^ereal and- other food commercials* a large percentage of which - 
feaiure ^eets and other non^nutritional foods, eonsequently* the Coenission 
: is considerin g th e issuance of a policy which would require the TV industry to 
ban all harmful food commercial sr include messages reinf ore 1fl good dietary 
habits* or produce and air^special nutritional messages. 

According to sevjral articles In the Washington ^ Star* (late December : 
1979) these proposals have generated a great deal of lobBytng activity on the 
part of the food industry* and an adverse posture on tfrS ipart of some members ^ 

of Congress . A gain *_ it is ^too_soon _to_detenni rie _what__the_outedme_of thi s 

debate will* be. 

^' Legislative Activity 

A good deal of the CongressionaT interest In the TV Industry has already 
been addressed through such agencies as^the FCC* the FTC* and the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting* But in addition* the House Subcormittee on 
^ V- Communication under the chairmanship of Lionel Van Deerlin has been very busy 
preparing legislative proposals whicti would have momentous Impact on the 
entire broadcasting system. After three years of hearings and meetings with a 
wide variety of groups* the work of the Van Deerlin Committee has culminated 
> In- House - bill number 3333. -Among other provisions. It calls for almost 
completie deregulation /of radio and television broadcasting after a period of 
ten yearSj creation of an -endoment for prograii development* a minority 
Ownership investment program* and the levying of scheduled fees for the use of 
the airwaves. Thfe Senate Subconmittee on fcqmmunications is also preparing 
legislation in the safna area* but its scope and dimensions are not near ly as 
. broa.d as those of the House Committee* Reflective of the Senate 
Subcbmmlttae's approach is the llgislatiyf proposal offered by Senator Jqhrt 
"\. Hei niV R-^Pi^t Seek^ing to T^esta^sfr a Natl onaT Endowment for Chi I3r|n ' s '^^^^ 
Tel ev is Ipn^fcomei observers beTi^^ quite some time bifore 

either ^l^puse or Senate proposals are aqted upon. 

fn^^Waition ]bo the teleyislon focused work, of the House ;and Senate* ■ 
/ Congress has also included. television program deveT^^ in.such 
.leglslation^as the Title I Emergency S 
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Conclusion 



Although not totally comprehensive, this brief look at the involvemerit aiF 
the federal govenment in the area of television and the family indicates that 
no agency is currently doing much in the area where the Families as Educators 
Team ^ pi ans to conduct ^s;ome acti^l ti as; namely, f ami ly i nteract i on around home 
use-^of television OTong low-income and minority families.x Although the U.S. 
Office of Education and^the Corporation for Public Bro^dcating have developed 
and continue to promote progrms foaused on minority populations, very little 
has been done to examine the .role and influence of parents -and the home 
environment on what children liarn from television, or^how viewing may affect 
:bther—fami-ly— activities--' and - inter actionr^-^^^ 

projects sponsored by OE are notable exceptions. We will' follow these similar 
efforts closely to see what implications they have for equity and changes in 
learning/ . 

As part of our plan to proHde national leaderships along w 
teOTis, the Famil ies as ^ Educators Team will seek to stlmulate/discussion of: 
issues of troad concern relating 'to the control and utilization of television 
by parents in the interest ^f using 1t as an educational resource with 
children. A part of our plan is to prepare two more working papers on (a) 
sources of information and findings on social class and ethnic gr6up 
differences in family interaction and television impact, and (b) the current 
state of ihterventions which might Involve parents. These two papers will 
serve as the basis for a workshop or small. conference in the summer, of 1980 
which/ will bring together researchers, educators and parents to discuss 
implications for research . Th e ^v eral T_ g oal of t his effort will be Xp 
identify and assess techniques whlcfT^parents might use to make tilevision 
better serve their own purposes and\the1r children'-s^'tfiUgatjon, , 
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.p. . \ - CRITICAL TELEVISION VIEWING SKILLS 

F?lnk B. Withrow 
U.S. Off ice 'of Education 



Philosophers^ave from the beginning of time asked the question "how does 
.a person know ^bmethlng?" Spinoza postulatjitott the world was all within 
t ach~1 nd 1 vi duaHs-mi nd-and-that-u n1 iss-conscl oiBRs"aroused"-th'ough ts'^^ 
individual, the event or place did not exist? Interesting as his thoughts 
wtre, they do not test otjt well in a scieflfT^lc age when we have equipment 
that extends beyond our - own sensory perceptors. Nevertheless, our first 
knowledge is gained through sensory experiences. The Infant tastes, feels', 
smells, sets arid hears his or her world. The brain organizes these sensory 
pji^ceptions 1nto^wholes4hat^become..knowledge..^ The perceptions-- are- tested ~ 
against past perceptions and futuri^expectations and thus, become knowledge. 
As the infant grows and his or her awareness expands, words are associated 
with experiences. Sdon, ^such word symbols stand Inthe place of the real 
experience. For example, the mother can soothe the crying baby by speaking to 
the baby and indicating that the milk is coming. Of course, the de1«y cannot 
be too long or the hungry baby begins to cry again. Gradually word symbols, do 
become a part of the infant's experiential life. They become the 
conmunication l^ks that allow us to share private experiences publicly. 

~ Bee,ausi~eaGh 1 ndi vidual ' s knowTedgt Is based upon his or her own 
experiences, e^plete and total communication is never possible. Each word 

^ and each communication 1s based upon "separate perceptions of the person's ^own 
private world of exptrlences. However, the nature of comnunlcation is such 
that people adjust for variancies in ptrce^ions. There £s enough of my" 
perception of "red" that Is comnon to your experience that we can understand 
one anotherv On the other hand an artfst who has developed a wider range of 
color discriminations than I may find it difficult to communicate with mt.* 
From a functional standpoint, daily conversation conveys Ideas and 
experiences. For more precise communications scientists, lawyers, physicians ...h- 
and mathematicians require m6re exact, symbols. ^"'^T?, 

Speech, dance, music, drama and- art are all forms of man's expanding 
ability to communicate. A single thread among these communication modes is. -^^^ 
that they all compress time and space. They provide the user vicarious 
experiences of the originator's world without actually being In the same time 
and space of the event. 

Wendel Johnson believed that words and Tanguage were on ly the_roadiTia^^ 
"the rreal "world "Of : expert 

representing the real world arid events within it, we' tend to lose our 
pbj'ectlvity and eventually may lose touch with reality to the extent that we 
suffer severe psychological disorientation. 

V Children of our moder^ in a stlmuTi-rlch, experleritlal world. 

Moderri communication brings to their fingertips windows upon a world that 
could not be tnvlsioned by their grandparents. Today, we" print at fantastic 
rate^ Information on every imaginable subject. We broadcast and recor*d events ' 
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through the world and share .them with bm ions of the world's population 
•Personal point-to-point communication Is.pqssible throughout the world via the 
telephone system. Techngilogy expands and extends the indivlduaV s." sensory 
systems so that , they can reach and be reached at distant points. One of the 
trade-offs in such experiences Is that mediators often edit the materials in 
the process of recording and . transmitting them to the user. Obviously we do 
not completely replicate the entire sensory aspects of an event, i.e., odors 
tastes and tactile information is eliminated. On the other hand, these close 
sensory sy&tems'are noV as. richly infoifiativ^ sight and sound. 

v The child and the ) adult_1n_ our ^odern^ world Jjve in an^ ocean of^ 
-1 nf ormat 1 on -rich exper i ences th at" BomBrr d ^ them from al 1 s i dis . " W i th In al 1 
major metropolitan areas a large number of choices are available each week for 
television viewing. In the Washington, D.C. area, there -are more than a 
thousand choices that could be made. True, many of these are reruns . of 
previously broadcast programsi nevertheless the choice is there. From this 
pool, the average person makes 35 to SO choices and watches some- 30 hours of 
.television,,per week. -The television window is powerful r but it. Is not a true 
reflection of the real world. One of its problems Is that 1t'so closely 
duplicates the real world, that 1t is harder to detect as a symbolic form than 
books, movies or plays. Television is, in Its best sense, a rich information 
. ^SS. '.S -"P^'^ entertainment medium, and a, political stumping ground for public 

This instrument can teach, it can illuminate; yes, it can 
even inspire. But it can do so only to the extent that 

-----^--^™-^hmans:^aji^e determined, to use 

, it is merely lights and wires 1n a box. Edward Morrow 

U.S. Comnlssioner of Education Ernest Boyer called for a series of 
projects designed to make the resou^es of television 'more meaningful to 
learnerS;. He envisioned television users to . be capable of discriminatinq 
among the programs they watch. The Office of Education's obj-ective in 
awarding these contracts is to allow students to develop their own criteria 
and to understand their own habits and uses of television. *, 
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Critical television viewing skills enable- an individual to make judicious 
e-®S pf, television as aft^. information source and as an- entertainment form*. 
Such skills include both krioWl edge and activities. All television viewers 
should have: ■ 

1. a knowledge of the special effects of television production. TV is 
r both more and less than reaT life. Time and space are significantly 
compressed In televi 3*1 on. product Ions'. 

. ' 2, a knowledge of the social trade-offs involved in television, viewing. 

Excessive.: television viewing can affect mental healths Things ar'e 
left , undone as a result of habitual viewing. TV viewing 1s 
essentially passive as opposed to other activities that often require 
participation. 

,' : '■■ ; : : ■ ! ■ y' 0 '■ ■■ „ .. _ ■ : \ . . ■ . ' ] ' ■ //" / ^ r' 

' 3. 'a knowledge of commercial influences on television and the motivating 
factors Involved in commercial support - of television* The value- 
systems portrayed on television may not be acceptable to all peooTe 
\ , : because production is directed to the. largest possible audience. 



4. a knowledge of individual and group patterns of viewing. A knpwledge 
.of one's own individual viewing habits is necessary* A knowledge of 

the patterns of iiidividual age groups and their importance in the 
television market place will also'enhance understanding. 

5. an: ability to recognize information and to differentiate between 
InforrB&tfon and propaganda. Commercial advertisements frequently 
carry dnformatlon^ but thay :Sre also designed to project the 
Information in the most .attractlvp and subtle manner. Viewers need 

^ ; to recognize the role of humof-, sex, and the yzarre In ' the 
advent isOTent'^ seduction of the consumer. 



6. an ability to understand and evaluate opposing views on news and 
documentary" programs. An understanding that time constraints of 

, television news prograuns limit "indepth reporting is important, 
• Usually there IS an effort to provide editorial ball ance, therefore 
different COTmentators may have strongly different Ideas and 
^ perceptions. . _ . _ _ „^ _ „ , - - 

7. an ability, to. understand the differences between written and 
^ television drama. How does a book differ "fTOm a tiramat on television? ^ 

What are the underlying principles In building a good story on 
televlsiorv?^ How does a television presentation differ from the stage 
and film stbry? Television is a little window on the world; wheraasJ^r 
the stage and film provide ji large landscape for vtcarious 
/. .i;€per1ences.: ' v. - ' ■ ^ = 

8. an abnity to. understancl one's own iists of television. Why do you..; 
, /watch televt^^^^ What do you get out of it? , Is it a diversion from ' 

, the busy scheduTe? Do you use it as a sour^^^ or a sampler to 

stimulate you to a deeper study .of a specific issue? Is it your main 
source of information outside your own experience? " 

9. an ab1l Ity to understand the consumer' s role in television. How can 
/' you influence what's on television? . What is your place in 

V community-based television? ' 

, ' The DSOE projidts to encourage critical TV viewing skills were divided 
into age groups . At the elementary level y young elementary^aiged chU dren can 
and should learn that television distorts the real world. They can at early 
ages teit the television world a|a1nst the-i^e^l worldJ With parental guidance 
they cap use television wisely.^ "^e fami vr^e schodT and youth-serving 
agencies can make television viewMg more respon\ive to the needs of a qrowinq 
child, • ■ : V. . ^ : : - ^ 



At the middle school level | which encompasses trfe upper elementary levels 
and Junior high school, childrTen can be self -motivated In establishing 
priorities on the quality and qUantity^of their television^ viewing/ ^ T are 
interested 1n^ how television is put together. How do the producers make the 
"Six Mtnion Dollar Man" jump trfll buildings? They want to know how :an idea 
;1s formed for a show and how it gets put into the drOTatTiation that 1S shown 
in^theirthOTe,- They are Interested in some of the major issuesvih televlsipn. 
Should children's adyeftisemints be limited? Whkt\ are ratings.^d how do they^ 
affect the progran schedule? They like to critique. p^^ / ^ . s 
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At the secondary level, the high-school -aged ydungstefr is sensitive: to 
aTternai^iveS; - to t^ 

^0 watch tel evil ibh. They are InVdlVid - wlth^ nuraben af social ahSft sports 
■ actiylties as well as, the dimands. of their school, and work 1 tves. Thiy_»?% ln: 

a position to begin to anatyie television'^-and to make judgmentsi that wIlT 

affect, their habitual , use of' tel^^ 

.^e;;deta-11 the wide range pi potenlrlal dramatic programsw^^ 

f analyzing, ;d1-M6rint^^^:^o^ viewpbints 'lnFnevvis arid special event^^^ 

proflrams. In iffect, they cany be sdphlstlcated users of television. They can 
understaiid ; thef::rat1ngs systans^^^ Impetus behind the 

Jelevlsion ;:^dustry^ I'^li^^a'^e jwire land can >^.taught to^uriderstand^icthe 
"pbliTicir-TbcTal aspects Tof teT'evf^ r ^ ^^-^--^-r-^ry^,^ 



The post-secondary educational program is directed towards an, 

erstanding oC'one' s own- use of .televlslbh and the impprtance adults play in 
monitoring children's .use of tilevliidn. Emphasis is placed on the 
;soeietilifffljTily interplay with ttlevisibn. What dos it mean as a social event 
When-more 7t^n-l0Qid00s000 pfioplB 

study by the viewers of the issues involved?. There are ^iriteresting iridicators 
such as an increased sale of the books ^increased, interest in tracing Qn^»s 
■own roots* and a sp1n-offi6f :read1ngv'1# related areas which res^ the 
showitig of ROOTS^ The post-secondary materials deal with some of ' the 
1 imit ati ons of news programs . propagarida j psychol ogi caT impact of televi sibn 
programs arid: the prpsdclal-effects of dramas 
shows. -V,.' /M. , ; 



-—^^-The U.Si^QffJce-of^Educat1b 

concerned with televi sipn arid education. Therejare those who are cbncerjred 



series., soap 
^among-^a-^ number 



Qperas and talk 



of -agencies^ 



the content of the 



programs and make specific recommendations 
viewing. Others have developed parent activities an'd have held neighborhood 
workshops to train parents in viewing or controlling the television viewing of 
their children. The' U.S. Office of Education critical TV viewing projects 
have. been designed to provide a nonblased 
skills which will 



approach to the; development of ; 
allow the individual.to monitor his or her own television 
viewing habits. Television is the conmon denominator in America. It is, the 
most persistent and pervasive single" element in American life. It comumes 
more time and attention than any other single activity within- our lives'. it 
exceeds the influence and time, ^^s^^^ at church and on the job for ■ 

many ieop|e.___ lt^is__an important influence that cannot be left to chaiice. It 



can be maitered 
Murrow indicated, 
former chairman 



by individuals and . it can be the resource that Edward R'.' 
Or; it can become; the wasteland described by Newton Minnow, 
of t\\e FCC. Today, television has neither lived up to its 
best promises nor s its . worst critics. ' A partnership 

^etwee'n schools and the television industry can and wi IT enable us to' reach 
the best in teTevlslon. ' - ; ' , 



erJc 



Its capacity IS tharaj' its utniza" 
talevlsion work for our bast Intarests; 




1s thare— it Js 



to US to m^a 



n r 




MICROCOPY RESOLUTION TEST CHART 
NATIOKjAL BURiAU OF STANDARDS 
STANDARD REFIRENGE MATERIAL IOIQ1 ' 
(ANSI and ISO TEST CHART Na 2) 
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WHAT THE TV INDUSTRY IS DOINQ TO HELP YOUTH 




Jack Blessington, Direetar, Educational' Re/Tationi 
■ . ' ; . CBS Ttlsvtsion Network- 

This topic almost demands a J 1st wKich would suggest th!rt ,the_^ televislonV 
Industry 1s doing, a lot to help the youth of/ this country and the world. 
Perhaps the suggestion of Or. Wilbur Schramm ought to bg/ used' to set' the 
direction, suggest that you do not think 1n terms of . what , television does 
to children, but rather, what do children, do with -teifevlslon?" Therefore, 
•perhaps It Is useful to consider what youth dofes, with television before we 
list what TV does to help them. ' . . , : 

It seems that television 'Is used by youth io entertal n . and inform th^i. 
They toy with It; ^t Is mass^ culture; It Is humgr; ,it. j s 'sma.ll talk ; It. Is 
"Ditl ya see. ..the other night?; 1t 1s social, lio'latlng, recreational, but 
most of all - It simply IS. Television IS.- That means It exists for today's 
American youth in a wity foreign to those "Born before TV was a conmon resource. 

Television In a minor way Is m employer of youth, but only a few of the 
vast number who need employment. Therefore, that Is not enough help.' What 
does It do to help them on a loftier plane? Television Is a developer of 
human potential; It helps us to know, • ' • / 

Television Is ■€ vast transmitter of knowledge. It Is one of . youth's 
major Informers, About what? About 'alWst /everything. It presents people, 
places and things. It presents forefgn nylons and common culture. It 
presents the arts, the sciences and thi current Issues of American and 
International life. It presents sports optz-^ons, sports heroes and Olympic 
'contests. It presents local, national/ and International news dally. It 
presents drama, humor, music, and ; song, /tpgether with dance, photography, 
movies and documentaries. Television /is journal Istic, entertaining, and 
enriching; It Is at the same time recreational, lllly and playful. Youth, ' 
therefore, has access to all, the educatfonal potential that television offers. 



Television as an Industry does not set out to help youth as a primary 
goal . As a commercial Industry ft operates within the framework of most 
responsible businesses in America an^' cares about its employees and customers. 
Television does not exist outside of cultural or; political realities but 
rather works within the context/ of a ? commercial Industry. Gqmmercial 

♦ television 1s not, for example,/ educational television; it Is not public 
broadcasting and it is . not instructional televlsidn.Whlle^^ 

. television fs all these in some /manner, these entitles are not the center of 
its life as an industry. / « . ■ ' , ' ^ 

. ' In looking back/ at the formttive years of teTevlsldn- which took place In 
America in the fifties. It seffls the huge black and white consoles of the day 
were scarcely out of their pack/ing cases before the, nays ayers descended. It 
would be several years until/ Newton Minnow would • "make his famous "vast 
wasteland" speech.;/ But already,/ in 1959, it had become necesiary for .people 
such as Dr« Schramm:to refugee/ the myth that television was the primary caus6 
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■P.h: 



ot^^vepything^; from the Crimean War to a ofrowihg lack of c6nf Id^nce Sri th^ 
' "Easter.. Bitnny.-'V i. ■ ,:: -.^i , '- l. ■ ^ 



jji^talivis jon^jSt lli r- share- of ■ detrac^;ofc 

■ is espacUlly true vfn thi artf^ of teTevlsion's effect on chlldrftfii Until 
jSomea^ne can come forward wTth. documehtatlon that proves otherwise, - /l as an 
edueator suggest television., is not anywhere near being the = prlmafe problem 
with today ^s yftu^stersv Even if we were to throw every televirip^ in 
^America oiit thi Vtfindow, rfWe 'wOulid^tlfl'irave^the^aj 

mobility, valire changes arid* changes in family , life as' will asMpolit leal, 
:rap;1a] and : group: teri^ 

major and evolutionary chinges butj on the Gbntra'rya televisfon can be 
creclitedrwlth assisting J us to recognize arid manage the; changwi that swirl 
around. us. . / ■ , ,«,.-'-''^ 



There are ,t)iose who /choose to believe that reading and Titeraey among 
ryoung^; people were much more in evidence prior to the advent^/ television. 
Margaret Meade didn't agree with .this assessment. SKi said- in a 1973 
Washlngtpn, D.G. spei'bh to educators . that " many people Tike to believe 
- everyone^sat around thejtafrlTrafter^imj^^ 
before, the advent of televi si onv She suggested that this wasf-ahother myth -in 
the making; there is, no^ evidence to support the; Belief. (Annull Conference, 
National Associatldn for Independent Schob 

Rudolph. FTesch alsb disagrees, "As I see It, children who^/are not/ taught 
to: read In school at, fleast learn a lot of things from TV. Thiy enlarge tKeIr 
vocabularar and collect an unbelievable amount of informationl Beside It's 
" sheer fantasy to think that if k1ds didn't watch TV they' df spend all those 
hours engrossed in good books." ("Why Johnny Still Can't Read," Family Circle, 
November IV 1979) v. , 1 1 ' V ' : . ' — ' — 

Y The recent and very constructive Ford study on adult i 1 1 1 teracy in the 
ynited States relates the problim clearly to the problem|;bf poverty. It 
found that the social and economic structures of dominance, perpetuated in the 
schools, make Iff hard for many to learn. "In this country persons with 
^ limited education ire often the ssutie persons who suffer one or more lof the' 
major social d^'sadvant,ages--poverty, unemployment, racial or ethnic 
discrimination, social isolation." f Adult Illiteracy in the Uhited States . ' A 
Report to the Ford Fauridation, St, John Hunter and David Harman, McGraw Hill; 
1979), Those of us who have been in education for a iong tim 
poverty and not television that Is tfie major culprit in the* 
Ignorance. v ^ ■ 



lb know that 1t is 
fight to overcome 



; v The problem^ and needs.df youth are as many- .today as 1 they have been 
throughout human history. There afe unique problems waiting In the wings in 
the 1980' s. Just as there have always been problems throughout history which 
deserve the term "unique." Today's youth have to deal with i energy problans, 
pollution, new styles of family life, longer life spans, longer and more 
compulsory formal education, the lessening of the dignity jof manual labor, 
nucliar weapons,! and the like. 1 i 

at 



Television /provides youth with Information about their, world and, 
times, the constructive advice of its elders for managing today's adversities. 
The problems qf;'|drugs and alcohol abuse are -Vreadlly discussed along with 
information afeiput biological sexuality and the 



1- 



g with 

aff ect1 ve •nature of human 
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; ^ ?^5|^*1onsff^ presents tVe art, music, language, ' gedgraijfe 

^pontics- .an^'^ g^^ people: in diversi? parts of tfit ^orldi . This 

. video encyc](pferf1t hilps^^ur^ know the world in less parochial y terms 

--:2--f.than -p-ithey^l gh 

.;;twentitth/^htur;y life. . [, i,^:h;C-' '^••'■i'''"-' ■ 

, ,Tel^|;sion also presents mariy dramat y^Cith to look 

critlcaljp At prejudics, unr^sonable |n|tr, intolerance and i^^lence. From 

time to |1me, television also pokes ;fun aivatsalf ^a to 
:i .vJew a^J^edia with a degree of healt^^ 



jr^evlslon, it ought to he rCTembered/'¥ft«"'^nto a vIsociaT setting and 
meets|:^outh on the SOTB road where 



raeits;:;#he mst of life. The 

^^J^^ Is, Concorde Jet, computers., wonderv dr-ugs, -spthetic fibers, laser 
tecli^flogy, the. miracles of science, the depth or reliBlous faith and the 
P''?ify"d realities of man's phi losophifls co-exist w^^ Electronic 
•"flrfl* vitamin pills and gerontology along with oyer-crowded schools and a 
la^ of proper housing are all in the same World of youth. What is television 
doiQg for these a sp ect s of th e, live s qf_youth— ii^ that jyhat j^e wantJoiknoWTj 

m- : ■ ■ . ' . ■ " - : , ■;. t T • r , ■ ■ ^ ' . . 

tch a lot of television, perhafre 
ure that this generation does not 
shed capacity?" As an .educator, I 
I thi nk , as a. technology and a 
man. Put another way, it is 
It is certain!/ the gifted 



m 



w 



W 

r Or is there a hidden statement? "Kids 
,,.'0 much, and what is' TV doing to mak 
irylve at their maturi^ in a state of dim 
entered the field of television because 
, industry, .it is a great gift to twefrtiet^te 
li^S'twentleth centu man's gift to ' hi'mielf . 



inheritance Of our human history and c/eative efforts and it is mnmistakably 
twentieth century benchmark. ' ' 



Insofar as .youth is conceded, the television industry 1s ral 
innocent. When people were initially excited about transmitting a vij 
signal, 1t is fair to gUess theyjid not say, "What win this do for youthr- 
It ; Is also fair to suggest thit when television became the follow-up to/ the 
radio broadcasting industry it did not ask itself . "Will this help the youth 
r^af the world?" It Just moved out into that era and dealt with man unsegre|ated 
by,-age categories. The yiew^f youtlf and televisibn rteeds a broader • context, 
and;! together with Dr. Schramm, I think we can only approach /it by 
asking: "How does youth experience television?" 

■ As a former headmaster.bf/two schools and the father of three /college- 
age stuclents,- I know thf^ schooling, as I viewed it for youth and the/way they 
experienced it, was vaply different. W^ own children gather with 

friends to discuss /their schooling, under my administration, /I hardly 
recognize the Institution,, let alone the events. Schooling for /school-'age 
youth' is very different from schooling for their headmasters, professors or 
parents. The often-studied television experiences of yputh are, in my 
opinion, largely fXawed. These studies attempt to tap the minds of the young, 
but the mind Is d/fficu It to examine, no matter how scientific ana disciplined 
we are in our research. , 




Television, as environment, therefore, is different f f/om ' televi sion 
studied. Television is within the^ world of young people, and , their uses of it 
vary greatw The intellectual, spiritual, psychic, moral and social 
development of youth as affected by television is worthy of study. But it is 
also very d/ff leu It to. isolate this aspect of its reality. . Y^th is, after 
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chance and whatavii- else you^can think^^^ • , 



. Ta-addresi a^^ Intiuatfy. . I 

teljvisronns only a part of, our culture, anfd althoUgK siimlngly- iver-prtsent, 
2t._ha& TOnlir a relltive jfftct -on a^^ From my experiinces. I 

b^lieVi televxsion Is a slather pjsltivr force for al^ ■ 



, e I>v/ish to rasptct the confctrns of parents and 't^ 
^P^ntit] J cllstraction ttlevlglon may' present to? some chl Idrert. is not 
reaHsME to wish television wouW; disappear. ; Television is not only here to 
stay>'^^ijt epmmtrclal televisim moy-t responsive and 

useful to.both the educatlorMil and'famllV the society. But 

commercial television , 1s. riot instructional television, it ^nrichgsl but is 
-** a ScHooT.'-\vI'--* .■ v^.^- V . f-'.,':; . V -/i^ ./^»- 



- . Simply stated, : I thlnlc the tel lvi sion industry Hal ps youth s upplying 
th^TWlth va^t '^arnoti rits of i nf ormit 1 on for kndwl the 1 r wor Td and 'deali ng » with 
it;^..The entertaining and fictional aspects of some of "this Information are 
easily processed , by today's chndren--a generation born Into television 
/ society. They turn it Into recreation. When It is •fictional they know it is 
3;^contr,arfiction to the other realit1ts; of their experience. .They are at ease 
with television. , ; , v . 

. l ^^^ Industry- is doing to help youth opens. up the Whole' 'area of 

what ;^TV does for people in general. This is not the topic, but ! would feel 
It incomplete if I did not touch upon this broader topic. Almost ev^ry aspect" 
of life Is presented , . on televisibn,. , Life and death, miracle medicine and 
malpractice. VI ture and fraud in business, saints and sinners, herpes and' 
villains, objective tr^^ the arts, the sciences, the fiith and 

the doubt are all presented. We lose ogr innocence when we^ lose our" 
ignprance; we also Ipse our prejudices; We' lose our security as see' the 
world televised frpm the moon or from Iran, but we gain the brotherhood- of * 
man, the commoriness' pf Pur fears, and ways to cope. *At the $ame time we are 
led to, see the glpbal , we see the microscopic—the siflal V and sensitive aspects 
of our universe. . , ■ , / ■ 

« A peek at other people's families 4nd thVir wiys of dealing with stresses 
and burdens enable^,' us' to sense our -own varied resources. We see and hear the 
symptoms pf life' r problems and we c.affi recognize them more rapidly and respond 
more readily. ' ; ' '. . ' • ' - 

" Television is obviously, something man can deal with because for over 
thirty "years ■ he has been watching It Joyfully. It has increased our memory 
made greater and yet more commop a worldVcultu'ra. it has "'joined us together 
with .the horrors of wars- and the joys « of temporary peace. And we' keep ^ 
(jreating newer and more intriguing variations of our Video capacity; ' ■ 

, ' Our eyes, are exercised by television to track multiaotivities' and our 
senses reach, out to the, artistic, creative, and playful aspects of -this modern " 
medium. • ' . 



J- 
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Jeleyislon- -IS. everyone's hometown^ newspaper, modern classroom, local 

^fijou theatre, ^voye^ 

Mecturt and cwritous itwwtleth century phenomenori.- It Ira friendly voice for 
'^oniepand^^ani^ ntrudt^ 

v,s:imply;an informative and eritertaini^ , , 

: ' tn va more ImmedT^^^ I s every indlcitl on 

that , each of tH^ net adyanced greatly frdm the initial phise of 

S}mp1y_ transmitting as CBS' s CAPTAIN KANGAROO, 30 

; NBC s HOT HERO SANDWIGH and SPECIAl. TRIAT artf: but a few of the many eKcel lent 
"°"rf. broadcasting gtared' to =entartain1ng and educating today' s youth. In 
addition, cOTimirciaT television; is offering more special news segmertts ' ariT 
full-length _ news progrMiS: specifically designed to bring international 
national and local events' into perspective for young people. Local stations 
have joined in or led In this direction. ' : « ^".au.yris 



ill /three, networks are actively involved' In bringing initruol^nal 
m / teacher s int o t hout imi ^ o f -el a 



And al, 

guides for' / teacner s i m o thousan ds o f el assrooms around the countryi. '^t CBS 
we have three ongoing pro3ecfs designed to utilize regular network programminq 
If -^^ Pj'^^°y3 '^*i!^?"*?' "^^g^^gg sidns. The CBS Television Reading Program' 
:iST-T^^tionvnde--televTSion script->eiding^rojtct^^hat uses children's 
enthusiasm/ for televisiqn /to .help increase their . motivation for further 
reading, learning, and criative thinking. ' > ' 

As; participants in- the Reading Program (grades 4 through 12, depending on 
the sabject matter of the particular broadcast),- the students receive 
matchedfto-broadcast scrlR.ts .several weeks prior- to the actdal broadcasti The 
students ; work , with the scripts in the classroomv often taking turns readinq 
the various^ roles out loud. . Their teachers also receive comprehensive 
Enrichment Guides which are used to,in1tiate,.,classroom discussions and involve 
the students iti a variety of additional reading, writing and creative projects 
^tanning from^their.work with the scripts. In the Reading Prcgrami 'lndi vidua! 
^-aff iliated vstatlons work with locaT educators. newspapers and • 
community-minded corporations, in printing and. distribyting scripts to 
students. The scripts are a-lso reproduced in the -reguTar run of a number of 
major newspipers^ around the .^puntry- in an effort to e?<tend'the seript-readfria 
to the entire community* , •■ " . . " ^ 

' ... .... ••■ ' v — /..s-:." 50 . ...... V. .. ' ■ . . . . . . ■ 

^ . -• ■ ■• . ■ ,' ■ 

• Since its Ihcepti on three years ago, the R Program. Has already 

reached over 6,000,000 students. We think 'this helps our youth learn frort 
television.. More recently, CBS established the CBS Library of Congress "Read 
•More About It'' boot project and the "The .CBS Library Series." "Read More About ' 

ys designed to; encourage the public to read books by providing • a 
bmiography^on air after the program and 'sending lists to libraries comprised 
.ot titles related^'to specially sel^^^^ CBS broadcasts. "The CBS Library 
Series^; . 1s a series of special children's broadcasts which feature 
rdramatizations^pf classic and contemporary books. All titles are chosen from 
the Library of Congress' annual list of recommended children's books. At the 
end of each' broadcast, the program's host suggests to the children that they 
visit their local * library and read the books from which the program's storv 
was adapted. ' ■ ' . ■ _ ■ > . 
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u ^ /Th^ CBS-Telfvlslpn Reading Prrogram, the CBmibrary of Gongi-iii " vRead ' 
Move About^ rt" book prodficts and "The^CBS t/brary Serlts" are^ach a step 
forging a ne and educatlohi Wi think *^ 

----thits^heTpsriroung^ ireopl ^ 

_^d what, does the fut^ more/ programs and prbiects 6f an 

educrtional nature ar^«¥e4op€d. " as Mre broadcast risearch gr ants are 
forthcoming from foundations and the broadcasting Industry Itself/ our youth 
learn more about the TV Industry, And as more high schoolsV coneges and 

: gnaduate schools proyide both ^theoretical and hands-oh cours 
creating^ television programming, the term "television" will no longer be some' 
ethereal mystery to America's youth and the Inddstry will "take- another leaD 

■ forward. ]]'■ ■' . - ; 

■io^n.^"^ then there's the electronics 'technology of the future. In the 
iy/p^s, television lechnology mafde more advancements In ten: year than ft had 
rn the previous three decades combined. The 1980' s wall witrtess' even more 
astonishing advancements. With the advent of the video disk anci the 
Q^MtLnuing pr^oljfe^^^^ 

American will have no choice but to became more varied in/their viewing and ' 
uses of television. We are orf the threshold of buildingx .a nation of v more > 
' aware, more informed viewers. ; ' j 

The facts show: that, despite its own Vouthfulness, the televison Industry 
IS helping today's youth to know V more about the wMd than any previous^^ 
l^ration ln human history. . ; : ^ ^ 
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CHILDREN. EDUCATION. AlW-TEUEVISld^^^ 

■ . ' Grace Cavailei^f,, ^Assistant. Mrectdr ^ . 

' . • . ' - Public Bpoidcastlng'Ser-vlct 

^"^ educator of the \young "1n America today. ' . 

-Children -spend as ^uch-rtime watching television as : they do sleeDina " 
Television has- repTacsd- the #ChooTind the" fami'ly as primary, sourcel of 
Information an^^_^s iftculturators of values. Jhere 1s no greater influence 
upon our children tqtiay,f>th"an^ television. Assembled sociological studies 

•reveal television to He |ia most pervasive force in our society. With this ; 
phenomenal potent 1^1^ the question is posed, how can we Justify that so little / 
time, energy jW^ resourctsjre devoted to children's programninq? 

Telecomnunicillons can create a new defini^^on for children's ' 
—programming,- not ^only by getting children ready-for school and aiding ^n the^^ ^ 
transtormatign of information between schoq^l and home, but in helping chijdren % 
learn what schools can ne^er teach them. Knowledge is transportable via ' 
television; and new directions for the television industry offer a greater 
variety of programs with ^more varied information to different age. groups 
eventually eliminating the isolation of children's programning altogether. 

' u.iJ^"^ futurncoiirse of action is to work for- an enlightened definition of 
children's programming. Children's programming must be removed from the time 
and- product ioa. ghettos.^ This Is to say that children's programming should 
incorporate all aspects of program categories-, arts and humanities, current 
affairs, physical "scijnces, psychological development, etc. . / ' 

'We encourage hew concepts for children: children's /news, literary' works 
of substanca,^r€ality-basedjdramas, life experience .opt idns, the experimental " 
the avant garde, ballet, 'opera. . .every kind of program which exists for aduTts ' 
should exist for chtldren. Children have the widest, most unimbedded view of 
the world, and. presently they are afforded a very narrow view via television. 

"",J"hrpugh q 

attitudes^ regardihg children and the .treatment of children. A good deal must 
; be recognized in children's lack of power, economically and poTiticany This 

means, children depend u^on-us in- education to' address their needl. We call 
^ifor clarity of vision anjf lntinsltjt of purpose for the future. Onli ^ith 

increased consclousni^can new^^ 

the public is ^^Trrrghtened, -writers and producers wtil be attracted to 
|hildran's;. progrOTmiitg, ao4- rnore Investors will be encouraged to enter in. 
Policy-makers must be alerted to working for^ children before • changes can be 

■'~ ~i - ■ ■ ■ . ■ f ■- ' ' ' / ' ' ' ' ' ' 

, *, "Of great Interest to educators and. other humanists are the factors which 
'.cha^ige -human behavior. We know midi a involvement can be cons i dared an 
acjiyity to develop ,sk11U and Intilllgence. Since television presents 
methdds, of transferring.yaluis and knowledge, we propose changes for children 
whichj arg social, artistic, and physical, as well as Intellectual and 
etnotlonal. With a new dignity to (rhlldren's programming- there Is much to' . 
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indicate^self respect for ' cWlcirpn and opportunities for j chnclren . to'- to^ 
master their environments/ ■ -v* ::y/.^ , .r^n^r..^ 

rlnraddi tton-tp ^if nif idUnt-^^^^^^ matel^Tal ^ TC'-ii" li^^^^^^ 

public broaddastingr Mkt better uses of risourcir now avilMli." 'Por 
^instance, the COUSTEAU §E for PBS could be rewritten for cimdrirt--i'ame 
J«nJ^ .visual; content. Wtia different script. NATIONAL SEOGRABtfiC shows- also 
could be re-packaged. ' « " 




intoy "media behavior." |tud1es,wm be inauguratad/fnto "how" and W 
children ^faf - . CPB_1| aTreadyMri the process of advanang studies .examining 
^earning and. behavioral moder.vn fdr Inveltfgatidnrthls^ls 

the time in .education when we focus upon the chlld^r capacity to -experience 
l?hrii#^ f ^ new vliwjf'child^n's activltles^sTbe 

for'iS^fSe^Jfcaf'"'' 'J^ the .learning . life: procesl 



l^^eofiin ^el evlii on^ has^ded 
and human concerns. it has not Uddressed itself fulty to children's 
fmn«^Z°"!"-^^^*"^ ""Slbil-1ties. 1 We V hope chndren will • participate -11' 
S Jn!'?eti^^*'^'u'®^^^'^^ will changeVthem. We have taught witK resOlutiof 
ana insistence. We n^w seek even more ways of reaching children to feent a 

sapience which implies positive values within an episode^ Of the 
educational experience. ^ • - , * = " '^"^ 

' ■ ' - ■ ' ■ ' . v " ■ ^ 

?t is our place to e^l1jM«C^cedures for dynamic responses to 
television; prograiivproposW^^o do tHis^ we must ;establ1sh fresh evaluative 
criteria for energetic programming.,. . , ' ^ vaiuawive 

Objectives for Children's Programming ^ ' : ' 

. ^. 4I:, l£ iidnyi J!2I total person . in the^ child, thinking, feel i-ngs • 
intuition, and senses . ~" — — — ^ ^ 

. - Thr integrated^person has these four ' elements faaTanced, creating a 

?Mni!1«; S^*h*^\.^Sr^-* J" education, we have' concentrated upon the 
thinking part of the child's psyche. As psychology became a more exact art 
our, programming - and . curHcula incTuded affective a| well as cognitive 
material., The feelings of a youngster were dignified' enough to be regarded as 
important, factors' in using information and relatlng'to the world with thit * 
information. _^The senses were saved for those youngsters who could be funneled 
' i®"-r* ^"^ intuition was an aspect of literature courses, and 

then^only if courses were conducted by enlightened teachers. If not the 
E I^^4.u'^°'-^ y*^^ "^^^ educators would rather not be called upon for , 
Jommenti the intuitive element 0/ the personaTlty was repudiated and denied^ 
Yet_ our intuitive abilities are the very places where leaps are -made #6m what 
IS known to what is Inferred and implied. The intuitive is^s respectable a 
thinking process as deductive or Inductive reasoning. . ^ 

4. T I* IfA incumbent upon us, in education. in the arts, in 
Miecommumcetions, to Investigate and understand all things which make us 
hO|an and which make us learn, and then to replicatte this in situations which 
readily 1dentif1able*so that as young people move through this'World Our 
^ed image's of them match their realities. What exists now is often the 
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very _ opposite:' Many times., television constructs inhuman ideal i.^Pd and 
^ artificial envlro^nments which our young ■ people try to fiSd!' irid fliliJ; 
: experience; a . #1 ash in their Va^lidatiort of thLelvetin the reil wSrld. 

^ P^'O^uetlon of programm ing which Ivi 11 better or en are thPrhVl H-Pn;. 

. vH- understan^ ^-Inff ^pInl^ 



™i ^'^^^^^"1^2^^^.^^ low children to 

^ore ab(|t how^nt feels^^^^^^^^ 

Pf?f^ adult approval that cWTdrsrv should value the 

Sl**i«nJ;§-'S^*5^{u^ nifissage alohl With • 

|he^^5honeti^s ^and; the 1^ 

,|ujction ng,^^^hts is to ha literate and to " aquilld w1?h 

infprmationj ^I^ IS possible in the future to convey mesAaes and 
jj^bolr , w^TChf assist cWldren not 0^ in iriterpratin^thefr enviroSlnl^w^ 
c«rpunic^tina:rnterpr^etations,^ 

educational^systOTs. Wernow seek the symbols in order to aid ' individual f In 
finding fulfillmentrar wfiTl is knowledge And iitf^ n iviauais in 

' 3-;, 3jg,;transcendeHcfi 0^ ^ stereotvbas . 



sdciety to see the mediuni asah^areiia for the new the untried the freSh 

cpnte)rt for the .creative process \ria^isual ellctrohicsi We do know that thi 
ver^ elements pf^^heatfer which 

W^^^T^W^^^."^^^^ theatrical. evertt before the cLra. In short 

fiS^? realize that truth 

fies ^ the- heart^of every cliche, But not to look beyond what alifeadv exists 

ioc|StS??S§^silll??fli^-"^ 

• ^ Ihe: deve.lopitient of models ffir eh liriv.flk. • ' •' 



_ ' Stud ies preserit us wi th compneH^sive 1 nf or^&ti on , regard i no how 
television affects the beliefs ind the- behav?6r of young nlrsons 
r^v^S? °?hlJ Comrtock,. to name one. .authpr^lty;. offers l?ndfng§''which 

reveal that the viewing "experience it&elf4r^n addition to the llfe^ of the 
young person.. Th s says that t^levisior) adds a dimension to ^'s ife If 
ms . dimension , IS to ^^1beratei .to, open doors, to^et us^l^^^^ 
irtdividuals via television who have achieved their lives 'or who are enSaged In 
a struggle for freedomi Intel lectuaT7Wt1tai; econqmic; sp^ 

* In ,St, Illustration ^■valugs of IngenUi tv and Inveriti veness In humin 



.,, Alternatiye syitenjs Of thought no longer leave room for the "right" or 

aSpSKtf"«*^ '*?4[: ^°^^^"9-^ ^^ of 'the methols bj SKlch we 

^ttempt to^unravel the problem. New cpinputer learnihg, interestingly, rewards 

in traitn^o^SriP r °^ thbught processes thah we' ve ever noted^SI 
in the history of tffe classroom. Certainly soma information Is exact and 
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: s'*?"* iut' tht ways' that we ^f^^ 

bu% rather the manners .-and modes of tfanspor-tation. as w§n ^ . 



• S^vllli creatTgrf 0^ Integrated exper iance wl-Sre chi^drmn in 
seen ii; fiart ^ ^ Milsr^^S&^^^^M^M^aM^™^ ■ 

, :. i. X worTd- global vlllagerc 
tna satellite signal. Simple decoders on our roof tops W1 IT allow sataniti 

tn ouri society, must be afforded the opportufilty to see hepsetf or 

^ ^^^ ■ Ihe- val^ ^ ^oci^ jrMltMl M nML as ' -dramatlzed iji human 

all T«S1?P 1?^-*^ appear of television as capable of nourlshina ' 

all levels of human behavior, we are Irresponsible/ Rltual-knd traditloK^ 
fS^?- ^"!' w1th1n each civilization since ancient t1iiiel: M|th ?s ^ 
foundation for story n our culture. . Where our ybung^are Sdav In our 
cu ture, must be shown, always In light of man's constant -jkrney. ^'Be2aSs^ 
television has the ability to disconnect Images, the risponsibilltv klso i^ 
purs to make connections. It is essential that te evisldn prSsenl cont nultv 
and thereby offer "the present'i in terms of "the past." V 



Chiirtl^^r -5?.? ^^^f^u " ?!* ^" United States Declaration of 

qhildren's Rights should be evidenced 1b all programming for children Th'pS 
rights include.-'the right to receive educatioS and speblal Lre f thl child 

ove and1f?^v-'4hf ?3dKl"?I"P"' .^^g^t^to^ow in i^%n(lro^e J' f 
if.e+ • !u ^ "® "^-9^* *° 'receive free and com^lsory education, at 
tHLl!n*^f-®^^r-??^''^'!-??"» will allow him und^ equal/opportun ties 

to develop his skills and his senses of moral and social responsibility." 

intenm^lndTl^ ^^^'^ ^^loL ^ We u^ ._| 

4 4. J^ll %I^^^PP®*'^ • *° tlie . senses, apsthetically. and to the minH 

cflhfJ'ff'^J^'- ^-^^^ ' ^^"^ of appetlj: It is a^klnd of pleasJre which ^ 
constituW desire and niqtlvation to see more. Because of. the electronic 

lrSl?inn#^rn*'- 1*9 ^^ ti^v?s1on 'of?ware' the 
creation ^|>i:ggranmiing, m aspire to the standards of excel lence and 
achievement, . vifhich have always merited the term, "work of art." We call for ' 
Pofc^ildrici^Sl^ " that progr^tng 
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■ --.'r " The Vstillatlon 'of 'va^^^ trangnflsslon of knowledge, development 
•-, . .OT the intemgence geared Ward mastery of one's environment!! . — 



>^ .even 



All programming which i.s offered to children should stimulate the mind 
. to the point of prwiding momtnts of, revelation. .Thfs applies to the 
.-simplest transfer of- Information as well as ttf the most complicated, matters of 
,* .^2;^man behavior. The common goal is to. provide what we know to our children so 
, . -that the world can be seen as a friendly p.1ace, a place wich .welcomes and 
, V -rewards our ^endeavors. This is the Tegaayto children which educators-*tn an 
age of .teleconmum cations can five. .V > ■ . " ■ 

- '■' ^ . ' ■'■ ~ . ■'' ' 

-Considerations for the.bfoidcaster and the -educator include, first, jthe 

role Qf mass medla r in 'a danScratIc society. -but more 4mportantly, the way 
• u2f^;^^°" l"]^!!^ the world. We. ask, "What patterns emerge which serve the 

child s j^life? Since television is thf bicJ<ground hum of a child's existence. 

how can it expand to "create m.ore possibllitle^s— so that growing up can occur 
' ' '^'^ «h^,-less__int:el1ectual wreckage haz.ard?— What meanings do 

we s^ek through television?.. What definitions of t'he individual and her or hij- 
. ^ interrelationships ..do. we, in education, seek to foster via television? What 

IS the greatest. contRlb,ut1 on. educators and other humanists ^wish to make' now 

that our message^^^ be- received by lOO percent of our nation's people?" • 

' Never before has there been such' a challenge - for cooperation between 
theorists, scientists,. message-rtakers and educators. If television is seen as 
^ a metaphor, then for what .conditions is It a metaphor?' What 1s its 
, ^ ^relationship to our lives? Can. it he a metaphor for human growth and expanded 
: consciousness ^Uistead of i mirror of human passivity and mahipulatioh? It 1s 
: ^^frQm such quest ipns that we nb^ 



SEVEN THINfeS PEOPLE WANT^TO KNOW 
ABOUT CHILDREN'S; TELEVISION " 




M:^^-':-:^^ ' - . : - •" Roy Danisb^ Director ^V.^ 
v0fi^ii;*};,:r ■ - -National Association of Broadca^ter-S: 
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. ^ When Children &nd teTfev1s1bn are ^I1scu^;sed together, there are any number 
of conflicting : reactions',. _questions and .observations;' While some call 
ielevision for chitidren "brain-duning^and tHvial," ;others see it as 
'^eye-opening and educational.". It ' has -been variously termed 'lexploitative, 
,, .•'InspirTflg, dBSenslttzingPentertainlngvi.'' The . cbntradlcMon and eonfuslori 

. : "'^^ >T^ th^s paper we wi if -elte 

research and background Information organized- as (hecass arl1V.br 1 if ) responses 
==^to-thise seven >as1c^'q^estfons-about7Chndren's^^^^ 

U Is. there enoiigh good television for children? 

'i ; 2. Are thire enough age-specific shows? Are nbn age-spec1fic shows 
•nee V . ^ 

• 3, Is there creativity and "Ynnovat^on In children's television? 

- 4. ;Are broadcasters^'coheirned only with ratings? 

5. Dots television create passivity? 

' 6. Is children's teleVislbn the . broadcasters ' responsibility alone? 
What responsibility do parents and educators have? 

7. . What are broadcasters doing to help viewers (of all ages) 'utnize 
' ^ television's educational value? V ' • 



There Enough Good Television for Chrldren ?' 



-Jt: people are unaware of the progress which has been made in > the area 
of chfldrin's programming. These changes have ^ot come about by chance. 
Careful conslderatiom -and lots of hard work by many creative people have built 
the solid base of quality children's programs aired on the schedules today. 

At the. present time, each network presehts worthwhtle, non^animsted 
programs for children on i regularly scheduled basis i In addition, each has a 
Saturday morning line-up of animated com^lp and adventure series. ABC^s 
AFTERSCHOOL and WEEKEND SPECIALS, CBS's CAPTAIN KANGAROO arid 30 MINUTES; and 
NBC' r HOT HERp^ SANDWICH and, SPECIAL TREAT hive alT been recognized as high 
qua! Chi Idren ' s programming. Sunday morning has enriching programs al so. 
suph aiJtilWAl^, ANIMALS, AN IMALS» and KIDS ARE PEOPLE, TOO. - v \. 



" Outstandihg Tocarand syndicated children's serias are being producid and 
aired all over the country. Just a few'iximplts of non-nttwork shbws that are 
carried widely arts the award-winning HOT FUDGE series producid by ABC's 
WXYZ-TV, Detroit; NBC's WHITNIY AND THE ROBOT from KNBC, Los Angeles; and 
CBS's WHEN I GROW UP from KMpX-TV,, St. Lou 1r . " 

Othtr exceTlent .-syndicated programs , for children include A 
Emmy-award-w1,nn1ng BIG BLUE MARBLE, THE BODY WORKS, and UNICORN TALES, which 
are being shown allaround the country. In addition, in cofflmunlty after 
community, there are local programs produced for locaT audiences 'with special 
appeal for tHe young people of the. respective ireas. Federal Communications 
Commissioner Abfaatt Washburn, in a statement to the Commission in December 
1979, cited 41 programs in a partial list of series produced by local 
•stations.. , - 

A^flde from regularly scheduled nitwdrk, -loctl and syndicated programs, 
thert are many specials of particular interest to young pfeople. Comnissioner 
Washburn, In his s1:atanant to the FCC on the notice of propbsfd rultmaking fir 
children's telivision progranming, cited these examples ainong 
bthersi READING, WRITING AND REEFER, an NBC News documentary' on the use of 
marijuana; CRY FOR HELP, an ABC drama dealing with the proWem of teenage 
suicidei JOEY AND REDHAWK', a CBS story of friends from different, backgrounds 
who learn to cope with society's prejudices. His partial 11st included 
Dirieteen specials from commercial' networks and six from PBS, r x 

.Because the educational mtrit of .public broadcasting stations is co;nmonly 
accepted, ye needn't list in this limited space the many conmendablt Bfdgrams 
which they provide. It Is Important to note, however, that PBS contfnues to 
expand its service to" children with the recent addition of 3-^-lrCONTACT. 
This science series is both entertaining and Informative, a cofn^ination that 
cormnercial broadcasters agree 1s educationally effective, * 

Are There Ejough Age-Specific Shows? 

Are Non-^^ge-Spicltic Snows~Necessarily Useless or Inappropriate ? 

Many children's programs are targeted to a particular age group. Most of 
Saturdmy morning 'i^ine-up of animated comedy and adventure series are for 
younger children becaJs^e they tend to get up earlier than older children. The 
ABC AFTERSCHOOL -SPECIALS and. NBC SPECIAL TREATS are directed more toward the 
Junior-high-schjool-age youngster. The veteran programs CAPTAIN KANGAROO and 
ROMPER ROOM are primarily for preschool children. ' 

On the other hand^ * some prOgrants have a broader range of appeal. 
Although most of the cast In HOT HERO SANDWICH Is high-school age and the 
program is direcffed chi^afly to adolescents, some of the muilcal/animated 
portions of the" program appeal to much younger vlewirs.^ Because the progri^n 
deals with .the universal, non-age-specif 1c topic of growir^ up, this pvarlap 
is intentional. , 

Other programs, although not specifically designed for chndfen, can be 
beneficial to them— espaci ally if they watch vilth a parent or other adult who 
Is^wllling to discuss the program with them. When programs with adult 
orientation not suitable' for young viewers are scheduled, networks use the 
"parental discretion" advisory to Inform parents of that fact. 
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According to?CC Cbnniisslonar Abbott Washburn^ distinguishing, a program 
; asJMnstructionaV' and categorizing 1t as an age-specific program designed for 
children does not Insure that such a program is better than entertainment 
programs designed fwr fanlly viewing. In his December 1979 statement to the 
\ FCC^ Mashburh comrnentedi "The serieSp THE WALTONS and LITTLE . HOUSE ON THE 
PRAIRIE, are basically ent'ertalnmint programs for the whole fOTily. * 
\ Nevertheless, they ttach millions of children each week fundamental truths 
about human relations and the essential character of the American people," He 
went on to say, "My own experience with TV , and children— based on watching and 
discussing thousands of hours with our daughter and her friends from 1967 to 
the ^prisent--is that there is a vast Mount of programming now available from 
which children can learn. It Is a question of selection ^ rather than 
scarcity v" . — ~ 

Is There Creativity and Innovation in Children's Television? - " ^ 

. Some critics of television have charged that the medium Itself hasn't 
changed and It's basically "the same old stuff over and over." This is Just 
not true. The days have longed passed when 'mindlefs cartoons represented much 
of what was available to children. . There are not only more and better 
programs for children than ever before,, but new fonnats and approaches. Even 
in the animated programs, there Is more concern for positive role models and 
for presenting pro-social values and themes. Racial and minority stereotypes 
have been el iminatid and physical violence has been greatly reduced. Xttffre is 
still plenty of action, but the monstirs are gone and the good guys and gals . 
use brains rather than brawn to trap villains, and nobody gets hurt. 

linbther clearly noticeabli change has been the elimination of 
yestery^'s larger-than-life hero. In ricent years, schedules have Included 
more li^^actlon programs and fewer animated shows. This is not to say^ that 
animated cartoons are considered undesirable; on the contrary ^ animation Is 
appropriate ind delightful for many programs and indispensable for some as an 
element for bonveying information and getting across a point with visual 
effectiveness, i.e., SCHOOLHOUSE ROCK and FAT ALBERT. However, pr^grqm ^ 
directors have given greater attention to a balance between the fantasy of 
animation and the reality of live action. 

New themes such as ecology^ energy conservation, first aW, brotherhood, 
obedience to the law, self-understanding, as well as social and political 
Issues of the day and current events have been made an important part of 
programs--a challenge met by the creative departments and script writers,. 

In addition to changes within traditional program types, innovative new 
formats have been devised. Informative drop-im mini-programs such as IN THE 
: NEWS, SCHOOLHOUSE ROCK, and, TtMl^ipUT haye been added to the schedules. 
S-pecial public service announcementi provide nutrition Information, And spots 
on how to watch television help to put TV viewing In the proper perspective. 
To point up thi tfifferenci bitwein program material arid advertising, 
broadcasters have developed speclaT "separators"— a creatfve response to a 
perceived need, \ ^ 

' • Another Innovation in the. works is NBC's Just-announced PROJECT PEACOCK, 

; a regular series of dhildren's .specials .during prime time, scheduTed to begin 
in 1981. The programs will deal wt th Ti ter a tu T 'e , U ie uactST^mu^ter^^i^TiciT^^ 
and naturis. . They, will be designed for children under 12 years of age but 
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should be enjoyafj ^^adults as well. " , 

' Are Broadcasters O&neerned Only With Ratings ? j ' \ 

The content/of children's progrems is. a vej^ . important concern of 
broadcasters, putsidi panels of professional consultants review programs 
sometimes while /they are still in the devtlopmental stages. These panels 
provide the a|xiliary' support the networks seek for the success of their 
children's, pro#animing efforts. ■ ■ " 

. NBC has a/ Sod ^ Science Advisory Panel which is composed of. among 
others, a sole lal psychologist, a child development specialist, and an 
educator. Tbi Bank Street College of Education serves as ABC's overall 
consultani;. /In addition, specialists from various areas are consulted on 
certain projects. At, CBS, Dr. Gordon Berry of UCLA heads up . a group of 
individuals /chosen for their expertise In particular fields. From the 
beginning, ■these advisors work with program creators reviewing ideas, 
concepts, sfcriptr, film footage, counseling producers, writers and directors 
on how to Introduce pro-sodal elements and how to avoid negative overtones'. 

At each network a broadcast standards department operates"^s^arately from 
the programrting and advertising departments to decide on the suitability of 
program coritent. Each network has policies to improve and increase the value 
of children's programs. 

On ah Industry-wide level, the National Association of Broadcasters 'has a 
Television Code which sets goals and guidelines for children's programming 'and 
advertising. Broadcasters voluntarily subscribe to the Code which states In 
part: "Programs designed primarily for chiTdren should take fnto account the 
range of interests and needs of children and should Include poiltlve sets of 
values which allow the child to become a resppnstble adult." Responsible 
broadcasters agree that children as viewers deserve special attention and 
consideration. Children -make distinctions differently from adults and have 
different perceptions of the world. Broadcasters continue their efforts to 
improve their service and find new ways to reach and interest children. 

Does Television Create Passivity ? <\ 

■ \ "A \ 

Studies about the effects of television in the area of violence ■ 'arid 
passivity are basically Inconclusive. The ambiguous findings that all studies 
seem to report are well surraned up by the 1961 landmark study of Schramm, Lyle* 
and Parkeri "For some ^lldren under some conditions, some TV is harmful. 
For other children, under^me conditions, or for the same children under 
different cond1t1onst%rv may be beneficial," j 

t ... 

However, research is beginning to show that the so-called TV passivity as 
reported by Marie Wynn 1n her book. The Plug- In Drug , is a myth. Dr. Hope 
Klapper has found, 1n working with 170 second- and TWth-graders In the New 
York area, that the child creates the environment and .is a dynamic factor In' 
the relationship with TV. What the child brings to the television experience 
IS an. Interest leveU experience of social reality, and cognitive stage and 
style. Dr. Louise Bates Ames, President of the Gesell Institute of Child 
Development in New Haven, has found most children to be active while they 
view; they quickly change channels when a program 1s boring or If a favorite 
is coming up on another station. 



Schranin, Lyle and Parker foun<i that TV creates a passive, withdrawn type 
of child only in dangirouSly special circumstancas such as those found in a 
schizoid" Chi Id. Thty state: "^^.we see no evidence whatsoever that TV makes- 
a chMd withdrawn, or makes passivity. Rather, it encourages and reinforces 
these tendehcies only when they exist In dangerous amounts." 

On the positive side, Lieberrtan's study for .ABC (1975) shows that a 
'televised example can increases, a child's willingness to engage in helping 
behavior. -Fowles and Voyant wrote in Urban Review that TV might well 
^accelerate .cognitive development when compared to the unsystematic exposure 
to stimuli the young child^most often encounters at home." 

•Television, when properly used, can broaden fields of interest. It can 
expand horizons from which to draw information and provide the avenue for 
» exploring activities such as sports, d^ancing and music. News and po'Titical - 
^ broadcasts can lead to stimulating discussions. Not each viewing session must' 
be a, learning one. There is great value to simple relaxation. Witching TV 
after schooV can provide a useful and welcomt transitional period.' Dr. Louise 
Bates has written. Tension drains from children absorbed in prbgrams after 
the discipline and alertness demanded by the school situation. TV watching 
fpay be a pltfy acTiwty with its informal presentations of '.imiges, ideas and 
information. The child can learn in a free, self-directea way. Often this 
relaxed learning and use of .imagination can be meaningful..* ■ 

Wilbur Schramm, in his speech "Children and TV: Sorae Advice to Parents" 
which was presented to the American Association of University Women in 1959, 
talked -about the direct experiences he had had as a child: he saw a cobbler 
making shoes, he knew the town drunk, he knew about town government by seeing 
the police and the paddy wagon in action, he hiked 100 miles, he slept on the - 
ground. But, via television, his Children have had experiences, too: they 
have seen inside General llectric's plant, they have seen' and heard Churchill, 
Nehru and Krushchev, they have seen International government in action at the 
U.N., they Kave climbed Mt. Everest .with Tensing and Hilary. Schramm 
concluded, "The^ change of Our children's information is in degree and source 
rather than kind." 

In any^event, today's jfoui^ is Ixpressing deep concerns for, ecology and 
energy conlervatlon, iS' fctiviejfl^ sports and in organizations, and 1s more 
active than alienated. , 

Is Children '^s Television, the Broadcaster's Reponsibility Alone ? 
mat ReponsibUlty Do Pacents and Educa'tors Haver " 



^Broadcasters accept the responsibility for using their professionalism 
and initiative "to create' the best possible children' s programs and to decide 
the mix of progranrning which best serves. their young audiences. However, many 
influences on children , are more important than television's. A child's 
attitudes and behavior are strongly ..influenced by parental disciplina, adult 
role models, economic and cultural setting, neighborhood, school, peers and 
church. As Dr. Karl MBnfiinger the distinguished psychiatrist declared, 
children are most influenced by the real people in their ,1 ives. And as 
expressed by Bob Keeshan (Captain Kangaroo), "Parenthood is a non-transferable 
responsibility," ' ' . ^ 



While broadcastgrs take their respolsibillty. ser/iously, they hope parents 
wm recogmzi theirs. Parents and ch1ldren\need to watch and learn together, 
how to use teTevision- as a learning tool. ° First ^fh all, ."parents should hr 
aware of what ■ programs a chiy watches and /help him/her to select- a 
well-balanced fare. It's also a good idea to keep 'tabs of total viewing time 
and provide opportunities for a balanced .rahg,^ ot activities in addition to 
television ws'tchlng. A child's curiosity can be nurtured if a parent watches 
television with him/her from time tq time, .ft Is possible to inert ase a 
child's information . intake ,by pointing .out faWts worth remembering and' 
relating them to specific shared experiences. Studies by Shirley O'Bryant and 
Charles Corder-Bolz oY the Southwest IducationaT Development Laboratory found 
signiflcantTy more learning and Improvement of attitudes when children watched 
television with a parent or teacher who commented during the program. - 

_ Educators have found that televisior) can supplement (but not supplant) 
existing library and school work. Researchers have developed and are testing 
materials and curricula^to foster* critical televtsipn-viewing skills and to 
help youth utilize TV programs more effectively. Conferences and workshops, 
such as the present one are very useful in spurring the broader acceptance of 
these new approaches *D media education. " • • ^ 

Creativity, flexibility and' mutual 'assumption of responsibility are 
important. ^ A steady fflow of cultural -and educational programs is available 
month after month, and the industry encourages parenjts and educators as well 
as young viewers to take advantage of the opportunities." 

What Are Broadcasters Dq1ng To Help Viewers (Of All Ages) Utilize Talevision's 
EducafTCnar value? ^ ^ " — " ~ . ,'- " — — 

As there, should be, there is a growing all iance. amoung edtjcators, parents 
and broadcasters who are trying to use television constructively at home and 
1n school. Educating children about television and how tO' use it as a 
learning tool is important. - , - • 

Broadcasters are participating in, sponsoring, and in some cases', 
underwriting ploneer-lng projects in the area of critical viewing skills and 
the use of television educationally. These efforts involve extending the 
educational aspects of various broadcasters so that viewers can derive more ' 
value from them.- ' . • 

ABC developed and regularly mails program guides of AFTERSCHOQL and 
WEEKEND SPECIALS and other selected programs to schools and libraries 
nationwide. The network has al^so underwritten a major study conducted by 
Doctors Jerome and porotly Singer 'of Ya-le's Family Television Research and 
Coasultation Center. Tfje Singers are seeking to develop a scientific method 
of steaching. children tfl be .discriminating viewers. In conjunction with Prime 
Time School Television, <ABC initiated a curriculum project, "Making the News." 
Its printed guides are designed .for use In English, social studies and other 
classes to teach students to analyze 'the content and Influence of televised 
news. . 

T^ CBS Reading Program distributed advance scripts of selected CBS 
prograrijs to classrooms along with teachers' guides providing suggestions for. 
using the scripts. The program began In 1977. and now- reaches five million 
students. The Reading' Program 'underwritten by the Capital Cities group of 
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1: ^!!Vv- -lu "^^"9 scripts from programs on the threi rtet^^^ teacftreading < 
/ii, . Skills with great succits, .according to an indtpandint academy study. N6C has 
pr|iTioted pajentaT 1nvolv.ement .in;^childrin,'s tirevtsion .vlawlotf through, the ' 



^natlonv^db Parent partWlpat1on>v;w^^^ 

Guidis-tp Ttlivis^orl :nbC alsov^provlde^ Vjiwer Guides- for 
special NBC .prograins' to promote discussion and better undSrstandlng for all' 
viejvers of all ages. - - , • . » = - ' ' 

The TelfvljSlon inforrnatioh Office. on Aehalf of ' broffdcasters; hat* "be^n 
«M?S«f T^eachers- Guides to Te1evrs% . a twlce-yearly publication with 
gu des to 4 dozen progrims in ^^. issue plus Vists of recommended' books,' 
films and .tapes. _ .; . '•' ' - . .■ • . . 

Ld^l s^t'^ons are ip\^oVved .1^ edudational programs as 

^"6. F^Pi? ^^f,^'^* TV NEWS SAME being distributed to schools ^y 
several stations,.;. Specifically prepirM^uist based on l^cal and* 

nationa'l. newscasts- provide, a rtructured classroom^ activity to get- students 
interested in current events,' . , a cnus 



■ The National Association of- Broadcasters has regularly scheduled 
Tn^^ ?P"fer^"ces for % prdducers of children's programs^ and 'others 
who can provide input regarding the needs of the young audience. CBS. too 
has, organized annual Workshops for ehlldrfh's Television. These sMiinars g1v4 
H«SfL+?''S? ^'^L " ^^!"" to meet and shar# Ideas, Knowledge, and 
R?ogrl™inglrea! P^°d""»'S, writers ^d experts 'In -the childrjn-s 

«: ABC Video Enterpri^; 'in conjunction with NEA, has set up a pro-Ject to 
prepare educational jj^rams on video cassettes or discs beginning in 1981 
Of course, programs PC this, sort have- long been available on film> or tape for 
use in schools through organizations such as Encyclopaedia Brittanfca and 
.nims. Inc., but now there are newer technologies and even newer educational 
approaches av^a^wTe. . • 




WHAT PUBLIC BROADCASTING IS DOmS 
; .TO, HELP, CHILDREN AND YOUTH 



' , • V . Dr. Pattr J. D1rr 

Corporation for. Public Broadcasting 

Introduetion 

InV considering the impact of ttlfVislon^nd radio on the livas of 
children and youth^i|i the United States P most idu)i^ apparently distinguish 
^between the mfediasV impLaQt/on the unstructured free marketplace and its Impact 
or| > structured . learning settings* In \;t^^ dedicated 
teachers, the media beeome something rdifferent than when^ children ustf 
television anel\rad1o on their own* 

In response to the stat^ent^ "Childr|en watch .enough television at home. 



they don * t n^ed to watch more i n sfc 
1 nd lea ted agreement p while 52 /percfertt disa 
neutral*- Responses from school principa 
It seems to be thii belief of many educator 
teaching and learning resources. 



ool p " ten percerrt of al 1 teachers 
greed; the remaining 38 percent were. 
Is and superintendents were similar* 
I that the media can' become valuable 



The Corporation for Public Broadcasting (CPB) has been charged by 
Congress with assisting the grolftfth and divelopment of public broadcasting in 
the United States, including its use for leducation* .In response to that 
mandate, the Corporation* " established an Office of Educational Activities to 
work with public television and radid licensees and their assflciations—Publle 
BrQidcasting Service and National Public Ra'dio—fediral agencies, and national 
fducation organisations to promote sound uses of high quality teTevision and 
radio progranfs by educators* The 1mp|ct of these effonts on^ services i 
available to children and youth can be seea especially In four /areas i . public 
broadcastfing system, progranmiing, tracking, and. quality Improvement* This 
paper will focus. mainly on the InstructiWral (school) aspects Of, those fqyr 
areas. 




Public Broadcasting sKtem . . ^ . } 



Public broadcasting Is best known for the programs Broadcast over .the 
nation's 275 pUblle television stitions and 210 public radio stations* 
Specific programs nfl/hich , are in various stages of development will be 
highlighted in the next' section (ProgrOTnIng)* In t|i1s section, facts and 
figures wITl he used to e^cplain public broadcasting's commitment * to children 
and youth* Data Came from the ,1977-Scfwol TV Utlliiatlon Study (co-funded by 
CPB and, the National Center for Education Statistics) and fi:om^ the Biennial 
Educational Surveys (1974^ 1976 and 1979) lit which CPB surveyed the public 
television^ and public ; radio systems to determine the educatlo^ services 
provided by each* - ' ^ 

On the televiilon side of public broadcasting, th^ 27S stations are 
licensed % 166 separate organizations* In 1978-79, 1S5 of the licensea^ 
responded Co a CPB survey* ^ One hundred thirty-ane of those licensees (85 
pircent)- pr^lded K-12 prograimiing and other services* At those 131 station 



licensees, , an aveFage of 36 elementary and 17 secondary series was broadcast 
in 1978-79, Those progrMs were used by an istlmatid 14 mi 1,1 j on students (31 
percent of all students in public and private ^elementary and secsndary 
schoolsi) according tO' the' data supplied by the station respondents/ Thesf 
data ttnd to confirm the findings of the. 1977 School TV Utiliiatlqn Study in 
which approximately 32 percent of all teachers reported usiftg television 
regularly ^in their classrooms. The latter study^ conducted ^ by GPB and the 

-National Center for Education^ Staiistics. (NCES) , estimaVed tha^ IS mlllloa 
students regularly received a portion of their instruction from televfsion In 

^977, . - r . ^ ■ ■ ' 

. . . ^ ^ ' . ^ ■ .^-^ ^ ■ . r ■ 

CPB's 1979 study' pf thi public tilf vision licensees also found that ^93 
percent of the licensees which offer K-12 ITV services provide curriculum 
materials for some or all of the series they broadcast*' In 1978-79^ more tharj 
one million teacher guides ware distributed to accompany the series broadcast* 
This was accomplished in atn industry which employs, estimated 67*2, full^'me 
and part-time^ persons in K-12 instructional^ te^levisi on* - 

In 1978s ithe most current year for which-' finanelar data are available^, it 
is estimated that public teltvislon licensees to^k inland spent approxlrnately 
$47.5 million for K-12 ITV seryices. j 

1 . . ' . . t * / . ; . ^ ^ . ^ 

On the radio side of public broadcastings thert were S02 stations In 1979 
when . CPB-s Office of Educational Activities condutted its^most recent survey. 
During 1978*79^ only eighteen stations (9 percent) provided any K-12 
instructional services* Thds number remains unchanged from an earlier CPB 
study in 1975-76. Only four-of the eighteen stations had full-time K-12 
Instructional personnel and the_ total number of full-tfme persons at the 
sflitlon was 23* There were. another 58 persons at related afencies such as-^ 
State Education Departments. 

^ ) : _ __ 

The eighteen ^public radio stations which broadcast K-12 Instructional 
programs broadcast -an average of seventeen elementary level series and seven 
secondary level series. They reached an estimated 1,2 million , students in 
1978-79. ' More than 22^000 ^teacher ju^ides were distributed to accompany th^ 
elementary/secondary series* ■ 'X \ 

^ ^- - - ^ - 

Seventeen public 'radio stattons were foqnd to be producing more than SOO 
programs ^in 27 K-12 series during 1978-79*. J^st of the programs were aimed at 
ftuti^nts in grades 3^ 4, 5 and 6; and *most were in the area of language arts. 

-Progrannn'ng _ , / * 

Public Broadcasting is known fof the quality programs which it provides 
for children and youth; .SESAME STREET, MISTER ROGERS' NEIGHBORHOOD, THE 
ELICTRIC COMPANY, ZOOM, STUDIO SEE, and SPIDER'S WEB are some Jelevislon and 
radio programs with which most children are familiar.' Many'lDf those series 
have been around for a long t.lme. They are used in classroom and/or home 
settings. (JHE ELECTRIC COMPANY, for instance was tisBd In 1977 by an 
estimated 175,000 teachers with • 3.S milllol students; MISTER ROGERS' 
NEIGHBORHOOD had an estimated viewing audience of 4,5 million TV households in 
November 1979). ■ . , ' 



,^In addition to the will -known Series, publijc broadcasting stations 
pfoduti an estimated 30 new Instructional telivlslon series and '25 new 
instructional .radio series each year which receive greater than local 
distcibutlon. While not all of those series are of uniformly high tgchnlcal 
quaTity and some deal with topics of local or regional interest (and many, 
therefore, receive greater than local. But less than nationar distribution), 
they all share a cormon goaN-to provide constructive learning opportunities 
for children arid youth. 

The Corporation for PubHo Broadcasting hat recognized its responsibility 
to encourage the development of prograiraiiing for childrfen and youth and has 
responded with a two-pronged^apprQacht one dealing with instructional progrms 
and the other with general children's programs* 

In the instructional realm, the Corporation hai listed two independent 
production agencies w1th^Vecent-ser1es> THINK ABOUT is a series for children 
in grades five and six, in' skills essential to learning. Produced . by the 
Agency for Instructional Television on behalf of a consortium for 4? state and 
educational agencies (Including fo^r Canadian provincesjr this $4*B' million, 
series provides a valuable resource for teachers, helping students master 
vbaslc reasoning, language artj-and mathematics skills. The Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting Is funding approximately 40 percent of the production 
costs of these 60 IS-minute prsgrm^, ' 



^ 5-2'l CONTACT, 65 30-mtnute progr^s^ produced by the Children's 
Television * Workshop (which, also produced SESAME STREET and THE ELECTRIC 
COMPANY), will help tens of thousands of youngsters (ages 8-12) experience 
scientific thinkir\g. TJie series is also designed to help children, especially 
girls and minorit1eSj__tQ recognize that science is a cooperative human 
endeavor* open to their parttcipation. The price tag for this series is $11,7 
minion* (The Corporation ^ for Public Broadcasting's contribution to the 
series is $750,000). It is no wonder with costs of series so high today thaft 
there are fewer Series which reach the national ^airwaves. 

' In the spring of i979,^PB took the initiative ,to issue a widespread 
solicit^t+on for instructional series. Emphasis was placed on series for 
childreh in grades^ 1-3,^7-9, |nd 10-12, since previous research had shown 
thosn levels to be In greatest need of hew resources. Twenty-one producers 
responded to the solicitation. After a peer panel review process and staff 
recommendations, the CPB Board gave staff approval to negotiate contracts for 
three series: (1) COMMUNITY ^OF LIVING THINGS, a seventh-to-ninth-grade life 
science series to be produced by WHRO-TV in Norfolk, VA*; (2) aninth-to* 
twelfth-grade mental health series which would be produced by the Agency for 
Instructional Television; and (3) TUNED IN-^ a television viewing skil Is^ series 
for middle school ^tudents^ to be^produced by WNET^TV in New York. These 
series will be available for broadcast in 1980*81. 



It is CPB's Intention ^o award similar grants for ITV productions on a 
regular basis in the coming years, probably in Tate spring. 

^ In the realm of general children's prograroiing, the Corporation has 
identified a need for a daily children's block which would probably be 
broadcast In the late afternoon, Risearch has suggested that children ages 
6-11 should be the primary target for this program service. CPB is currently 
exploring ways to develop^ test, and fund program concepts for a high quality 
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children's program service. ' ' ' 

In addition to encouraging and assisting, the production of ntw series, 
CPB has 'funded the development of print materials to extend the educational, 
uses of high quality children's programs. Since- 1977, CPB's Office of 
Educational Activities * has funded, in whole or in part, the development of 
high school study guides for NOVA, the highly acclaimed science series. A 
study guide and reading transcripts were developed for STUDIO SEE, a general 
interest series for middle school youngsters. In-order to stimulate interest 
in THE SHAKESPEARE PLAYS, the series which will bring to life alT 36 of the 
bard's pla^s over a six-year period, CPB commissioned the development of a. 
. study kit (records, posters, synopses of the first six plays, 'and ditto 
masters for. teachers) which was sent to all high schools and Junior h1^h 
schools 1n_ the country.- A Wspage viewer's guide is being developed for the 
first American-produced antfiropo logy and archaeology series, ODYSSEY. 
Currently in progress Is 'the development of a new NPR educational series 
ENERGY AND THE WAY WE LIVE. That series wilV have ^prlnt support-materials. ' 

These remarks. have focused largely on the activities of the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting and its services to children and youth. Public 
television's interconnection and national programming service, the Public 
Broadcasting Service (PBS), has also been' active 1n assuring that available 
children'r programs are broadcast and in encouraging the development of, new 
programs. As this paper is being^rltten, PBS staff is developing an 
operational plan for an- educational and children's program service (referred 
to as The Educational Tel ecomnuni cations Program Service) which wm have a 
unit for instructional programs and general programs for children and youth 
Operation of this service is expected to .cost $.5 million in the ftrst year. 
It will distribute an estimated $5 million worth of children's progranminq 
funded from a varietxof sources. . • 

Public radio's operating organization. National Publi; Radio,' established 
an Educational Services office in 1978. Since then, that office has developed 
several audio/radio support matefials: PROLOGUES TO SHAKESPEARE,i six 
5.111^^2"'' programs introducing each of the p-lays broadcast, by PBS in 1978-79- 
SH/a<ESPEARE: -A PORTRAIT IN SOUND, describing Shakespeare, his times and. his 
works; and ENERGY AND THE WAY WE LIVE mentioned earjier; and SALT II: TOWARD 
SECURITY OR DANGER?, a series based on the senate debates. More than 85 OO'O 
copies of the SALT II materials have been distributed and copies of the 
Shakespeare portrait have been requested by more than 5,000 school libraries. 
NPR has entered into an agreement with the Folger Library to distribute a 
maiti-media package of slides and the SKakespeare portrait. 

Recently, NPR broadcast two pO-minute special talk programs with Fred 
Rogers. One program dealt with sibling rivalry and the other with a child's 
Imagination and fantasy. The success of those programs hras led NPR to seek 
funding for a series of thirteen FAMILY WEEKEND SPECIALS which will also 
feature Fred Rogers. It is NPR's hope that these programs will cause parents 
to lead their children to serious uses of radio. 

Tracking 

CPB has been given the legislative mand^ate to assist the growth and 
development of public television and radio, including their use in education. 
The Office of Educational Activities has developed a research plan which 
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provides for periodic tracking. of the educational outiiut of public broadoast 
stations to detect changes in-me1r educational services (Biennial Educational 
, Suryeys) and ptrlodic tracking of the effect of that output as it is used 1n 
schools throughout the CQuntry (School TV Utilization Study). 

. The BiennlaT Educational Surveys have^^. three occasions (1974, 1976, 
1979) provided consistent Information about the educational services provided 
by pubTic television and radio stations. Because that Information (reported 
earlier In this paper) has shown a consistent commitment by public 
bro'adca&ting to education oyer the three administrations, the study period 
might be eKtendfd to every three or four years. / 

The Biennial studies have shown that approxlniately^ 85 percer^ of the 166 
public television Hcen'sees provided K-lz Instructional services. They 
, broadcast an average of 36 elementary and 17 secondary series each year . which 
f , are used by ^ approximately 14 minion students. Ejghty-one percent of the • 
licensees distribute programs in. non-broadcast formats as well as broadcast. 
There are about 672 full-time and part-time individuals involved in K-12 
services for licensees and- related agencies (e.g., broadcast councils) across 
the country. - ~ 

\ ; . V 

Nine percent of the 202 CPB-quallf led public radio stations provide K-12. 
services. They broadcast an average of seventeen elementary, ind eight 
secondary series which are used by approximately 1.2 million students. There 
are less than 100 perso'ns em^Toyed full-time to provide K-12 services at the 
station and related agencl-es. ^ </' 

The School TV Utilization Studyj conducted for the firsts time in 1977, 
proiVided first-time, national estimates of the use of television in classrooms 
throughout the United States and wl IV pr|>v1de basil 1ne dSta against which to 

f -Compare the findings of futuei sfcudies. Those future studies will include 
radio as well as television. Current plans call for replication of thiVSchool 

, .TV Utilization Study in 1981. , ' W 

From the School TV Utilization study. It was learned that In 1976-77 
' approximately 727,000 teK^rp used television to ■ provide instruction 
regularly to an estimated. IT mtnion students. Total school district 
expenditure^ for ITV 1nrl976-l977 were estimated to be $75-100 mllTion.' There 
ar^ approximately 4,000 district-level ITV coordinators and 3S,00O 
buildlng-levil ITV coordinators throughout, the country. TV sets are readily 
■ aval Table to most teachers and are usual ly in good worl^liig condition. 
. However, t\vo-th1rds of the sets are blaekf-and-white. Flfty-fWe percent^f 
teachers with ITV have access to videotape, recorders (especially high school 
teachers). The study found that although few educators had been trained to 
use ITV (17 percent of teacherff#'27 percent of principals and 31 percent of 
superintendents), most had favQrabTe attitudes toward ITV. 

Quality Improvement , ' 

In addition to tracking trends in the provision and use of /Educational 
television and radio programs, the Office of Educational Activities has taken 
^ steps to improve the quality of those programs and related servlcesK 
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_ As a first step toward Improving program quality and use. CBP introduced 
the Program Improvement f/oj act in 1978. This project is designed to provide 
a focus and framework fot^Wwhat had previously bean many uncoordinated research 
projects conducted by CPS 'and others. The first step was to convene a meeting 
,9f leading educators, public broadcasters and researchers to assist in 
Identifying research topics, which needed further Investigation. That meeting 
was also at^tended by representatives from NC|S, NIMH, NIE and USOE. It 
resulted in the Identification of tnanaQfeable research topics and specific 
recommendations for producers and users of felevis1on..for instruction. " 

X One concrete outcome of the 1978 meel:ing was a series of publications 
Mmmissionad by CPB which will benefit prdducers, directors and writers of 
instructional television .programs as well as the teachers and students who use 
iinS-L*?r°3''^!'hU Sagne, Professor of Education at Florida State 

University,, and DV. James Carey, Assistant Professor of Education at Arizona 
State University, are writing a booklet, ■ Principles of Human Learning In 
Instructional Television. Or. Kenneth O'Bryan, Head of" KSi7nciat1on It 
i^orpnto s Aid lotion Research Foundation and longtime ITV researcher and 



act Team ^ JTV aiid Effective ITV 



so preparing a training manual for 
elevlslon . All of these products 



producer, is writing two booklets^ T^ Pro' 
Product ion Techniques. Dr. O'Bryan iTT 
II V telewriters; WrTtTng for Instruction al 
are expected to be availaiTl by mid-1980. ' 

In 1978, a related study exam1ne*d the effectiveness of teacher and 
student support materials (including reading transcripts) developed fpr the 
series STUDIO SEE. More recently, CPB has funded a portion of the summative 
fonnS^/-^" ^^^^^ The fact that the total research budget fdV- THINK 

ABOUT (including formative and summative research) will be approximately $1 
million by the time the series is completed 1s one indication of the growink 
concern on the part of broadcasters artd educators to improve and document the 
effectiveness of new instructional programming. Although not all series can 
afford such large research budgets, most new instructional series have some 
research component. 

^ This paper has dealt with public broadcasting's services to children and 
youth because this conference ife to focus on that portion of our society 
However, it would be an omission to close without at least mentioning some of 
CPB's services to adult learners. * 

Since 1978-, CPB's Station-College Executive Project in Adult Learning has 
brought together (In workshops, conferences and a teleconfe^-ence in 
conjunction with PBS, AACJC and NAeI) more than 1,200 educators and pub 1 12 
broadcasters to explore ways to expand and ImRrovtf t^e services they provide, 
for adult learners. In 1979 and 1980. CPB is Joining w?th NCES to conduct the 
Higher Education ; Utl izatwn Study, a survey of the uses of television and 
radio by institutions of higher education. 

For the first time in the -Mstory of telecourses, CPB has acquired 
off-air recording rights for the science series, COSMOS, (premiering in fall 
1980) and win permit colleges and universities (as well as high schools) to 
record the series off-air and retain it for ug to five years for payment of a 
$50 fee each year the tapes are retained., . 1 * 



Informal adult learning has. been aided through CPB's support of viewer 
gujdes for ODYSSEY and viiwer guides and course matarlals for the first two 
^S|kasons of THE SHAKESPEARE PLAYS. " ' . , " 

Public television and radio have a l,ong-stand1ng conmitment to provide 
Hfihndren and youth with programs which will enhance their growth and 
l.tfevelopment. This cotmiitment Is evidenced by the many high quality prbgr'ams 
produced and broadcast throughout the country and the use of those programs by 
millions of<t^ch1ldren and youth in school and home settings. 
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■ TELEVISION., TEACHIN.G AND THE SCHOOLS 

• : Saul Rockman 

Agancy for Instructional Television 

Television, teaching and school si there" are some inescapablt 
relationships 'here. The connection between the first two Is wellenough 
knowni tele'S'lslon does teach. It's the other connectio/i—the special 
relationship between television and, the schools—that I want to explori. 

In hi s rectnt bookr Nell Pbstman, a n^ed critic of teaching and school s, 
turns his attention to the relationship between teaching and television^ He 
argues tha« commercial television is the nation's primary ^curriculum for 
educating its children. The schools, he believer, provide a secondary, less 
importpnt, and less meaningful education. Though conmercial television Is an 
intertainment medium— not an educational 4one"television does Rr6yide 
instructlofi. The television progrOTS children watch do teach them much (both 
good^ and bad) about the world around them. But this television "curriculum" 
1$ limited, redundant and haphaiard, and it doesn't always teach wh^t society 
wants chUaren to learn. Commercial television doesn't do what stfciety has 
designated as the task of the schools, even if It has begun to take it 
teaching role more serioi/sly over the past few years after much prodding f 
pressure groups and government. 

Teaching with Conwiercial Television 



riercial television has tried hard to associate Itself with education 
and schooling. But the directions television is taking arS not necessarily - 
consonant with those taken by the schools. A small but sigrtlf leant portion of 
Chi idren's^ television Is designed to be entertaihing and educational at the 
sane tim*^. Each of the networks and many Jocal' stations have high-quality 
programs, containing prosoclal and educational messages. Saturday morning 
programs-'-FAT ALBERT, SCHOOL. HOUSE ROCK, antf'IN THE Nftts; as well as various ^ 
afterschflol spec1aJs--are appe&fing, tntirtaihing, and to some degree, ' 
educational. These programs have the high entertainment values necessary to 
draw an apdience for the educ|tional--and commercial --messages. 

While these programs are designed to be broadly educational, they are by 
no means designed to fit the basic curriculum of ttfe schools. They may be 
educational and informational, but they at-e ndt Instructional ; ^here is no 
obvious curriculum link. Seeing these programs In a classroom would seem 
strange. 

This doesn't mean that the educational content of such programnlng Is an 
afterthought; to the contrary. It IsincTuded by design.' The closing credits 
are likely to Include a famous school of education, a; psychQloglst, and an 
educational consultant or two. These programs win awards from parent groups, 
receive endorsement from PTAs, and bicomepart of presentations to Industry 
groups. Whtn called, before Corigr"tss or a regulatory agency, network and 
production txacutlves frequently refer to them. And these programs may Indeed 



^|i|-fe.e^up|tte^^^ has no connection to the schools; \ 

^^^^<)isir'ajj'laice commercial 'and public 'television' ^ 

to the instructional curriculum. These are programs that ' 
are dtslgntd^lis' entertainment for the broad viewing public, like NOVA or THE 
.NATIONAL SEQSRAPHIC SPECIALS, and commercial programs, like CBS's ALL QUIET ON 
a^^^v^HE^ESIERNlFRONT or Mobi 1 • s EDMABD,' THE KING, have been used productively as 
^^f^!^^^^^*^ asslgnnfents in history, English, social studies, and science. 
Teachers' Suldes to Television and the study guides of Prime Time School 
Tflevislofeiacill^^ classroom use of such substantive series as HOLOCAUST 
ROOTS: THE NIXT GENERATION, .These teacher materials include discussion 
«.„^quest.ions|^uggestidsKtpaad1ngs,»^^ 

a conttxtj and a motlvttidn to view worthwhile prime-time programs 
students might not otherwise 5watch. They are designed for secondary 
school c 1 as ses whose members, are among the 1 1 gh test users of tel evi s 1 on . ' 
' These programs are. also likely to receive the ehdorsemehts of national teacher ' 
and parent organizations and some of their promotional help as well. 1 

1^ 

their year's lesson plans can use brime-tlme television to motivate reading! 
.Television- adaptations of literary ,jrfUsjJcs--Brave New World and The Scarlet 
V Letter are recent ex'amples-^can be Included easily in the curriculum arid may 
■ stimulate interest in further reading, , • 

But none Of *these teleyislpn gr^ was designed to be part 

: "of^ a planned Instructional currlculwn, nor were they created with a student 
a uaiene e In minid; While: t heses progr ams are promo te d by, educ ators and 
foundat^lons, and do produce noticeable benefits for education, enormous 
secondary benefits accrue as weTl to the broadcasters. When th^ appear 
before the FCC, the FTC and the Congress, broadcasters point to these 
- high-quality entertainment efforts as a Justification for low quality In the \ 

balance - of their programming. Admittedly, it's a trade-off —teacher 
. organizations and paicent groups can mafce productive use of these programs. In s 
return, the carenercial broadcasters are guaranteed a larger audience and they 
get to congratulate thanselves. in public for provldng a worthwhile service. 
" Moreover^ excellent programs with proven^ educational app«l (if not proven 
educational benefits) enjoy easy sales in the home and school audio-vlsuaT 
marketplace. Even as' they provide benefits to the schools, the programmers 
are seeking other sources of revenue to recover any costs associated with - 
their educational endeavors. « 

Another way programs designed primarily to entertain can provide 
educational benefits is through the useflof scripts to teach readlngi This 
began with efforts initiated several years ago by Or. MlphaelMcAndrew. In an 
intriguing experiment he found that poor readers could be motivated to 
, practice their read i rig skllTs on scripts of soon-to-be- broadcast television ' ' 
rprograms^^ Networks^^^ a^ syndlcators "(e^gTr CBS Television R 
have been working to provide scripts to classrooms where, after having read 
the scripts and perhaps acting out the parts, the. children have the "reward" ■ 
of seeing the program at home. Many students seek but program-related books 
to read af tir they have read the scripts (e.g. , LITTLE HOUSE ON THE PRAIRIE) . 
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";./Here, too, the schools are using television meant primarily - for . 
. entertainment, adapting it- to. solve a prqlJ Tern' not" related. to- program'^ 

• - , . There is nothing Instructional in , the prggrams' fhimselves, -only in the \ 

^ secondary use the schools make of than.^ Here again, television Is not making 
:an educational contribution, though it ^ reaping benefits from television. . 

Conmerclal television has tried another approach' to providing educational - 

* . substance to young viewers that comes closer to meeting school, neefls directly. 

Rather than starting with a . television progrmi and attempting to make ^ 
conhectlon with the schools, some broadcasters have started with the school " 
curricylum and built an entertainment prograi around school -based ideas. ■ 
These programs are not designed to Instruct, but simply to extend cannon 
-—^Instructiona-Uthemes^fr^m .the-schooKto^the home.--GETTlNG"MOUND-^^ 

. series. Distributed throughout Indiana, SETTING AROUND used. the inten||d1ate 
curriculum as. the basis for magazine-format programs with, a single cur^ulum 
theme. The conmercial sponsor secured initial broadcast time In the late 
afternoons, and also provided for repeat broadcast^^*^^^^^ during In-school 
hours. The sponsor distributed polnt-of -purchase print for students, -partnts, ' 
and teachers to supplement the progra^fcand also mailed copies; directly to 
teachers. The pVtjgrams were assigntd home ^viewing in some- p faces and 
in-school programnlng In others, '~*Vf4th print, support --for effective, 
instructional use. in either case, A \ \ " . . ' . 

There are severa-T ways educators use television programs (and television.. 
use> educators). Whatever the value of these programs to .the schools—no 
matter how they teach or fad 1 Itate feaching—they are not Instructional 
television. Entertainment programlnl, ' whether it has educationail value or 
not, Is'cfeaied' to obtain an audience for ^^tf sponsor* To^bnoadeastersV 
^T~^ t e 1 evi s 1on;rprogi^ams^are;7 aT 

television programs are a means to the viewer's end; the- instructional goal is 
paramount, vlnitructjonal or school television keeps the educator, not the 
broadcaster, in contfol df ^rogrim content. . ' 

Entertainment programming used for Instruction 'Is - still basically 
enterl^alnment. Television' dtslgneii ' from to be "part of the 

^ Instructional system will always be a more' effective and efficient teacher.' 

; . Oddly, neither education nor the televlMn Industry seans to hold -school 
television in high esteem* School television 1^ a very small piece to this 
nation's educational effort. \%.\% part of the limited-materials budget— the 
same budget that buys books and slides. Similarly, school television Is not a ' 
major part of^ the television business. The $40 million per week that the 
'three networks spend on prime-time progfamming would keep school television 
: . prodyction going for four or f^ 

Small is not necessarily bad. ,School television has demonstrated its 
instructional effectiveness. A growing numbir of studies 'indicate television 
™^ teach them well. Television 

progrifal|i| designed for Instructional purposes has also jrbven Itself the 
technitflJ and artistic, e^ of commercial children's programming. Both 

kinds win Emmys; both are entertaining, ^ * . 

School television may not be i widely known asset in the classroom, but • , 
it doesn't, seem to be a negative force in society, I have yet to hear a 
« complaint, about too much sex or violence on school telivision, and I don't 



' think It's been accused "^^of -increasing cavlttes by promoting heavy sugar 
consumption. I can't imagine a group\of angry parents picketing a school - - 
mv}! insisting on better instructional television for their children. Nor have I 
• noticed any articles written by physicians who relate stunted emotional: 
divrlopment to watching too much 1nstru?tipnal»ttlev4s1dn. 

If doesn't do all the bad things people are always blaming on. 
-teltvislon, how come I don't hear cheers arid "hosannahs" and read praises on' 
the editorial .pages of ntwspapirs? , Maybe it's because few people know about 
school television. I believe that most of us, even educators, either don't 
-know about or don't care about school television. We are willing to keep ' 
talking about the educational impact of television watched fn the home, but 
^i-^-^weire-not-abTe-to~cons1der*telev1s1on-1n~the"schodls'-ai'^mpoc^^^^ 

of discussion. We emphasize teaching about television so that children can 
become more knowledgeable viewers. Why not more discussion about teaching 
with television so that children can bicome more knowledgeable?- - 

We have Ignored a not-very-gl^orous species of television at a time when" 
.:„1ts role in education needs to be carefully-examined. Aftir the book and the 
chalkboard, the television set may be the most widely availabl* technology in 
. today's schools. More than 15 million students view television programs-as a 
regular TJart of their classroom activities. About one-third of this country's 
teachers use television as i substantial teaching resouree.lven so, in many 
schools. Instructional television may not even be thought of as television. 

But It is television, and Jt can do many ' things. For example, an 
economics series for fifth, sixth ant seventh graders, TRADE-OFFS, was first 
used dur1^ the 1 978-79 school year The 'series ' purpose is to Inereasg the 
quality ^d quantity of economics Inswijctlon for an audience whose teachers 
aren't capable of providing such instruction. The fifteen-program series was 
developed. Jointly by the Agency for Instructional Television, the Joint 
Council on Economics Education and the Canadian Foundation for Economic 
Education and cost one million dollars. w ' 

^ . In its flfst year about 25,000 teachers -and more than 500,000 students 
viewed the series, and both received a substantial education in economics. In 
Its second ^year^r the number of stations carrying the series almost doubled, 
and we believe the number of viewers also Increased greatly. G'iven the / 
longevity and history of other major school television series. It is almost / 
certain that more than 5 million students will view the series over -tjje next ^ 
few years. For about EO cents per .student, they w.lll receive solid economics 
Instruction. ^ , . 

While economics instruction for fifth, Sixth and seventh grade students 
may be a useful contribution In preparing productive members of our socltty,-' , 
., it Is not always viewed as the bread-and-butter of schooling.* A more bSsic , 
. series, THINK ABOUT, deals with the reasoning and problem^solving processes* 
• and their applications iri and out of school. This fifth and sixth gHde ' 
series of 60 programs Is being used In schools for. the first time this^year. 
Its Initial acceptance seems enthusiastic and early Indications are that St Is . 
having an impact on the children. J. . ' 

■ ■ . ■ ' ■ ■ .sy.' . ■ . 

What makes television series like these work? Several factors coWii- tfl, 
mind. First, the programs deal with Issues that are important to the schooltT 
education wouldn't fund theli* production otherwise. Second, the television 
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. programs appealing and well -produced; students wouldn't tolerate. less. 

/ Third, and perhaps most Important, the programs don't stand aiSnejX they are' 
part of a lesson conducted by the teacher. SchooT Iglevisioir can be- 
.distinguished from othtr television programs most readily by the. expectations 
for the programs' us#.. Television viewing In the home is a passive, fltetlng 
■ experience. You watch the program and then it's gone. In' tht schools, 
something diffgrent happens.'? A teacher Introduces the program, sets the 
^. context for Its viewing^ relates It to the curriculum. Follo6f1ng the program, 
the teacher conducts a d1scuss1on.br folloW-up adttvity which clarifies the 
program, reinforces the message; and incorporates the progrm's content into 
the. ongoing instructional' process. Jn this way, television works" in 
partnership with tht classrd^ teacher tfi' provide .instruction that- neither 
""^'i-couTd-accomplish wIthdut^thi^othtrr — ^ --^^^^ 

Instruction with television-can be 'a way of improving education by 
providing resources to htflp teachers. do better what they currently' are doing. 
THINK ABOUT does this,. for e^anple-, by focus Ipg on the thinking processes that 
underlie. much of basic educatioiii by showing that 'sfci-lls 'learned in school can 
. be 'applied in the child's world; and, by stressing that skills can Jie 
integrated across traditional subject areas. - ^ . 

Instr)Uct1onal television can facilitate .the diffusion, and speed nhe 
adoption- of new curricu'ltpn materials and approaches. Historically, television 
helped sprjead the "new. math" ar^d teach teachers and students simultaneously. 
It Is doing the same th.1ng . for ' metric education. TRADE-OFFS provides 
curriculum materials that 'nonjially would hot be part of the school 's aggnda; 
it makes economics education part of elementary school." ^ = \, 

.School ttlevlslon.can help mairitain the quality, of educatiorr; "in times ofj 
fiscal or personnel, cutbacks. When specialists .are no longer as* widely^ 
available as they used to be, when ilectives are being reduced, television 
often can be called In to -tiraintaln the quality and variety of .educational 
offerings. . .^i " ' • v . 

Given these accompli shntents, why does school televfision go unrecognized. 
Ignored by much of education and most of the general public? -Television in 
the schools does not lose the magic that television holds for children. The 
picture appears when a button 'is pushed, just as it does on the family's 
television set. It. doesn't require equipment that is not cmmon to the home, 
like filmstrips or films. And at a' time when cassette and disc technology itw 
stimulating enormous changes in home entertainment, the sane excitement ' about 
this technology exists for its educational adaptattons. • " 

Why is school television so Mnknown? -Because it '% In* the schools? 
.Because it's television shown, when adults are at work? Because' you probably 
woutdn't, watch If you knew it was on? Watch the programs. Sie* how they're 
used In thff classrooms. You'll start talking about school telivision." too. 
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;In order to further expand television's public service commitment, the 
Office flf Community Relations was\ insisted with the Public Relations' 
Pega^rtmen^^qfitthe American Broadcasting, ComUfiy in 19771 One . oii,- the majors 
r^nritftwrns-" " of— thir-^deprtm^^^ 

understanding • among' broadcasters, educators, and parents. By providing 
educational n^erials for classroom use," by encouraging research efforts, ancf^ 
by expanding the oppt)rtunities for public dialogue, .Community Relations is 
working to' emphasize that the television medium can be^ useful an d pro ductive 
in helping educate children. ' , ™™ ~ — 

The integration of quality televilion programs into English and social 
.studies .curricula, the teaching of critical JV viewing ski.lls, and the use of 
"television scripts in reading programs art all evidence of a growing 
•appreciation on the part of teachers toWard the positive uses of television In 
the classroom. In order to facilitate, formal and informal learning for 
educators, students, and. parents, the following projects have been dellgned 
*-nd implemented by ABCi 

hers i^Su 1 des:=^.^ ^ - _ _ _ ' . 




Teachers' guides help educators use quality programs In the classroom by 
providing backgfound materials. Typically, a teachers' guide includes 
background information, a synopsis, and suggestions for activities tied into a 
particular program. - Through classroom discussion, these suggested activities 
help students understand concepts covered. in tlie/program. master knowledge, 
and' develop skills. Study guides, as they are also jcnown, additionally 
Include a. section on learning resources that lists related films and- a 
bibliography. I 

In past seasons, study/guides have been developed for such ABC programs 
as ROLL OF THUNDER, HEAR MY CRY, ELEANOR AND FRANKLIN, and the rebroadcast of 
ROOTS. In 1979, Conniunity Relations projects included educational materi-als 
associated with FRIENDLY FIRE, and the falj and winter seasons of ABC 
AFTERSCHOOL SPECIALS and ABC WEEKEND SPECIALS. Additionally, a viewer '.s guide 
to two television dramas on aglng—VALENTINE and a special episode of 
FAMILY— was prepared by the Cultural Information Service for use in. adult 
education classes and interfaith discussion groups. Most recently. Community 
Relations, sponsored. a similar guide. to, ABC s^presentatijsri.iof AMBER, WAVE5 

In early 1979, in conjunction with ROOTS: THE NEXT GENERATIONS, ABC 
produced its most ambitious effort to date in the area of educational tie-ins. 
Three educational guides were developed and sponsored by ABC. The NAACP, the 
AntlpDefamation League of B'nai B'rith, and the National Council for the. 
Social Studies, Jointly produced a sixteen-page newspaper supplement entitled,' 
.'The Record I The Black Experience in Anieriea, 1619-1979." For use in 



interfaitti group discussiqns, the National -"Council of- Churches 'distributed 
100,000 guides .on^.this- series, to Catholic, ?rt3testant, and Jewish religious 
educators. - However, -the backbone . of .our ' educational €ffort was the 
sixteen-page • full -color, guide produced"' by the Chicago-based orgwilzation. 
Prime Time School ■ Televliion. Over EOO.tOO copies ' were printed and 
distributed to educators nationwide, As 4 result' of a National Education 
Association alert on the' availability of this guldt. Prime Time School 
.Television, received ' 200 to 300 requests a day from sducators- over a six-week 
period. ^ ' . • . . ^. 

Another major component of ' t'h;l ROOTS 11 program for educators, was 
developed -biecaust of the belief that the scrtpt to a television production is 
a. valuable and appeal ing way to. teaching reading jnd writihg^^ Through ABC's 
^Inltiattoh^ the AsVociated" Press agreed" to' an unprecedented di sir ibuilori' of 
-sciripts of tKe first two-hoOr program to" newspapers throughout the country. 

ABCg of Chitdreh's Televisioh: A Progress Report ' . . ' 

-lfH-^€pttmbe».r-~44?9;,"^^-m guide' describing the positive 



evolution of children's progranming on .tht ABC Television Network was 
released. Entitled "The ABCs of Children's Televisionj A Progress Report," 
this guldt reflects ABC's efforts to mtet,4h,e enttrtainment and tducatlonal 
^v^^^^ V viewers. A3so Includ^ was specif ic - information on 

'?ABC's new offering for tht fall,, such as H.E.L.P.HI (Dr. Htnry's Emergency 
Lesson^ for People) aneLthe consumtr educational messages Included in THE 
.PLASTICMAN COMEOY/ADWRTURE SHOW, plus program highlights on ABC AFTERSCHOOL 
SPECIALS and ABC WEEKEND SPECIALS. 'Th6 .first WMCH THE PROGRAM/READ THE BOOK- 
' mailing of tfte 197?-80 school stasbn was Included -in this rtp#t. 

"The ABCs of Children's Tefevision" was stnt" to all ABC Television- 
.....Network affiliates fpr use in their educational contnunities, and to over' 3,500 
elfijnentary and secondary school librar'lans, teiehers, education editors, ..and 
government officials; , . . ^ / '. 

Making ihg News ^ * . ^ - " ' 

* "Mafcing ^the Ntws^"r a self-Qontalned eQur st on televliion jnews. deslgnad; 

fof high school studints andlteacher^^ was distributed in Qetober, 1979*/ Thir 
^ curriculum unit explores four\ majpr*r news foniiats* the evanlrfg ^'news, tha 

intervjiw, the docurrentaryjv ara the taltvlsion. magazini pragram* . ; 

. Prfpired, by Prime Timt School Telev1si6h in cooperation with ABC Nfews^ 
the unit iS'^ designed is a sixteen-page lefson plan summariiing the difff^^ent 
news formats, and the reUtionship af each *f orm^t to the critical decisions 
inv^olved In- news producttfh '- the" selection of the issue or event, the 
structure of tht ^'story^ t^ depth and length, and the perspectlvt andA 
obje^ctivity.malntained 4 ri the coverage. ' : \^ 

. ^ Following the ' summary ; of each format are studei^t viewing logs,^' 
Vsuggestions for class project and lesson 1dtas* Students are asked to examine^' 
the difficulty faced by television news, producers and the broadcast industry 
' a whole* - / ^ ' 



.....Containing options for lessons spanning one month of classroom 
Instruction. "Making the News"" mateMals are adaptable to English, social 
. - - studies, journalism, or media e! asses. While ABC News programs are used as 
■ I-'.- models, students and teachers- compare reporting among all .three eommercl at 
networks and public television, as well, as local rtewscasts and print 
journalism. 

A total of 750,000 news units wis' distributed. In addition - to 

; wai insirted 

;v / in the Natipnal^^ 

: , of Today's Education and the November issues of ^dla a 

:^; : :tWe National council for^ of teacher^- 

-^^^^ instructors of media 

V and journal Ian courses as well *" ^^ ; 

< Research is; being conducted by ABC to^^^t^ 
appeal of this v project with teachers and students. Pre I1mi nary results 

V indicate that thepiiajortty . of teachers survei'«d were inthusiastic about 
r student achievementr an 3jse of the guide^, r 

^ . y^^^ XI 1 1 ' W1 nter 01 ^ctp ic Paster/6u 1 de : ; * 

A unique poster/guide^ t^^ Winter Olympics, prepared by Prime Time 

School Television, w^^^ for display and educ at j on al use in elassrodmS 

and phys 1 cal educati on prograns . The pbsttr/gu 1 de prov Ided a cdmpf^e^insi vt 
telecast sdhedulei^ a iample scoricard and background on each even i of the 
Winter plympics compttitioni.' The poster/guide was distributed to athletld 
^^dlrectors^physlcal^education-tiachersT^ 

? Interest in\thi Winter Olympics competition result ed in the use of tht 
^ poster/guide in classrooms and by ABC-Television-Network-affl liated stations. 
In Peru, New York, the school systtm designated January 7-11 as "Olympic 
Week." • Eighth gradtrs in 25 classrooms focused on the Olympics in English, 
social studies and math class activities using the, ABC-sponsorid guide as a 
resource/ According to Ms. Mary touZaferakis, director of the project, "This 
Innovative and educational experiment was a tremendous success. Our thanks to 
ABC' for thelf htl^ in facilitating our effort to fnotivate liarning," ^ 

• Watch : the Program/Read the Book 

; . A continuing ABC project 1nvol\^es %he award-winning ABC AFTERSCHOOL 
SPECIALS and ABC WEEKEND ? SPECIALS. In response to numerous requests from 
Ttbrarians for educational materials atout programs based on books for 
children, ABC Initiated In 1978 the monthly distribution during the school 
/, year of background materials on upcoming ABC AFTERSCHOpL/WEEKENO SPECIALS, 
these mailings are designed to encou^age^ the reading and 'disfiusslon of the 
particular book in conjunction with the program. . 

Distribution was set up with the cooperation of the American bibrary " 
Assojclatlon, which supplied a mailing list of more than 2,500 elementary and 

• secondary school 11 brarians across the cpuntry. With additional requests, the 
/, mailing list has grown to over 4,000, The background materials supplied to. 

.the librarians Includer a display poster highlighting the scheduled specials 
• that month, scenarios of each special, biographies of the authors, and 



bibliographies of addit1onaT4«fafks by the ^Usthors.'if'i - 

The response to this project hai been : gratifying Approximatily l.SOO 

m;? 1 ettf f s „f rom^ " ; T tbrar tinr ; ariti ; Ichdo V^^^ ng Intifrtst and 

- a^^ the project hav4 been received sirtce its inception. David 

^ . L, Rose» district librarian and meata spidlaliii of the^^^^^^^ 
; V ■ ; Un if led School D1 strict , wrote, "1 wi sh to express - my thanks f or t-ecei^ing 
, : rqm .you;r tht ;f4ict AND WEEKEND SPiClALS 

,. ar\d the associated bibliographical information. It- is a pleasure to see a 
: ■teleyis1(wi netwo 

:;And from W^^^ a library media specialist wrote: ; "Your programs 

make these books very jnuch in demand. Be assured you are encouragi/ig 

Mention of this educational project has been included in several 

:.;fK teachers' pub Tit at Ions, such as the International Reading Association's The 
. ••■ Reading Teacher (February , 1979 ) and The Journal of Reading (October, 1979)": — 

The Yale Study ^ - , 

Television is different from other medi^ forms. To use it properly, 
children must have the support and guidance comparable to tha(t given In 
# d€iyeTbpin| t^ Skills and ?standards they apply to more traditional sources of 
; informationr'r and .entertainment. Critical Viewing skills are designed to make 
. V childreri more A^are of their yideo ertyirdnmenti, One of the most ambitious 
projects; in ithis area is the eighteen-month study recently completed at Yale 
yniversity and funded by an ABC grint. Dorothy and aerome Singer, psychology 
professors 'and Co-directors of t^l Yale. FOTlly TeleHsion Research 
Consultation Center, have developed a curriculum for teachers to use in 
helping children become more intelligent and discriminating consumers of 
/^tmj^sim, ^^^^^ ^ ' : . . ^ ■ ■ 

The Singers drafted and tested an eight-week lesson course for use in the 
third, fourth, and fifth grades . Focusing on motivating children to use 

[] tejevlsion in a more active manner, the study also shows, ways in which parents 
and teacKers. can use the hatural interest of children in television to enhance 
cognitive and social skills, including reading. 

3e a TV Revi ewer V > 

TeVevision can also be used to encourage children to write. This was 
-exemplified by a pilot study ABC. conducted Entitled "Be a TV Revlawtr," In 
this pilot study^ teachers received posters and guidelines about what a TV 
i^e viewer does, and children were invited to send in reviews about any 
television program describing why they thought it was effective or not. 

The pilot stu'dles were conducted in White Plains, New 'York/ and Sioux 
' City, Iowa, with voluntary cooperation of the local ^superintendent and 
elementary school principals. Participation was open to children in grades 
. two through six. .V ^ ^ , 

It was hoped, through this project, to encourage the chfid -to think 
' cirltically-about programs watched, and then to write those thoughts. 
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ffilvsaJhrqugti a fpllpw^upi qOest+onnaire sent^ to^^^ who parffcipated^vin^ 

ithe project, the network learned their reactions which were equally importaiiti-- 
Several wrote that they had not previously utilized television to stimulate 
reading or writing in classrooms. Othefrs wrote to say that this project 
suggested. others, such as surveys of television viewing habits, polls of "best 
programs," and the creation of ideas for new shows. 

The results showed that children can be discerning viewers. Several 
hilhdred reviews were received, and alMndlcattd, a high degree of motivation. 
ABC received typed reviews, art work accompanying the reviews, and program 
suggestions demonstrating creative Imagination, . 

^Hepe-Js.,a^amalt-^reviw-on--THE"LOVI-B0AT':™— — — — — - — — 

I am writing about THI LOVE. BOAT because I like the show 
the best. Mlfee tlrt program because the characters for 
the parts have a comical touch In. v^at they say, except 
for those love parts. I can .also relate to what they say 
: land hqw t^eyjreatt In their situ 

If like the techniques of communicating by using humor and 
warmth. "Hie program Is about five friendly, understanding 
crew mtnibers. There are also gueit star appearances on 
• , THE LOVE BOAT. . ; 

The people alwayj^have funny problems and are In love. I 
do not think that the dialogue is that realistic. 

Hgwever, you have t o consi der thai this is - a fantasy 

. ^.program. . ^t^..- ■ ■ .• . 

Television Is a reaflty in a child's world. We hope that teachers will 
•s^ use the medium as an audlovisaal aid, along with ancillary materials to make 
television a valuable tool In^the overall learning process. 

Samples of oiir teachers' guides and other materials described may be 
obtained by writlhg* '- 
■ . Ms, Pamela Warford,: Dilrfe^^ . 
ABC Community Relations 
1330 Avenue of the America ' 
Ntw York, NY 10019 ; 
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--;^.r-'.r;;''"-- ■ '/theoretical bases" fot ■receivership or • " ' 

' ; ■ - ■ critical viewing skills curricula ' ■ 

' ' James A. Anderson 

. ■ University of Utah 

• Introduction , ■ . . 

.....^^s.^;,^! Jjml^^ -currj cu 1 a-whi ch- have--as-content .the-use- of-- ttl tvl s i on - 

by 7 children and/or adults has been remarkable 1n the past 24 months. Such 
curricula have beeh firmly placed on the educational agenda by the actions of 
traditional and non-traditional funding agents. .In the first quarter of 1978 
, the Idaho Departmirit of Education annbunctd the funding of an ESEA Title IV-C 
.Dinovativi Education project promotihg icritical rice!Vtrship skills for the 
third through stxth grades. In rapid succession there fol lowrfd the ABC 
television network funded projectr tlfe^ National ^TA proJiaR^WNa^^^^ 
Education ^Association project, and the four Office of Education projects 
announced in the fall of 1978. These, projects, plus others supported by local 
school districts, reported to a- national .conference held -in Philadelphia 
during the first week of November, 1979. This paper, which traces the 
lineages of critical receivership or viewing skills curricula, draws primarily 
from those reports. ' - ^ . 

While currently enjoying a fresh bloom, the notion of critical skills 

-which— direct- the processing of informational s old educationallyT^It^ppears^ 
in classical Greek thought and is one of the touchstones of liberal education 
(4). The application of these skills to information presented in a partioUlar 
medium as In critical reading skilli, listening skills, or televiewing skills 
simply acknowledges that the medium of presentation is an integral, part of the 
message. In short there are elements of granmar,. syntax, symbols, and, meaning 
which are medium specific. 

The skills, constructs and facts which could be taught in a critical 
televiewing curriculum exceed by several orders of magnitude those which are 
selected for presentation within the necessarily limited frame given to 
curriculum developers. The selection per se then prov-ides us with good 
insight 4s to the underlying. organizing frames used by the developers. Of 
these there appear to be four: (1 J the impact intervention model , (2) the 
goal attainment model, (3) the cultural understanding model, and t4) the 
literacy model. We will treat each of these briefly in turn. 

Impact Intervention Model 

The impact intervention model derives from the prospecting research which 
has characterized most of the contribQtioh to the study of the effects of miss 
communication. This research assumes that content can be characterized Into 
categories which In turn have predictive utility for subsequent viewer 
beh av1 or . The v 1 ol en t- tel evi s 1 on- 1 eads- to-subsequent- vi ewer-aggres si on 
research is, of course, the pranier example, but any analysis belongs in this 
category. " Consequently, we would add most studiis done -on advertising and the 
like. Among other things, this research has shown that the effects of content 
are not absolute, that respondent variables are likely to intervene in the 
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process.. The underlying concept .of the intervention mddeT is- that. on6 can 
precondition viewers to modify the effects of viewing toward pro-social ends.. 
Doolittlt displays the underlying constructs in presenting the reasoning for 
his oVfn study: ^ ^ . 

. Since television has, bttn identifiW as a source of r 
antisocial Itarnirig,. 'it is suggested that schools might 
■.; . consider divtloping methods of counteracting television's - 
•'.negative influence.". . (The) approach would be to 
.interfere with the broader television learning process so 
ar ^to reduce children's acqu^iring Kjf antisocial influence 

__„l._„-r__(.g_.p,^2-)T'-- — 



One might also note the introduction to 
located elsewhere in the journal. *. 



the Singer et.al. 



(12) article 



Curricula developed on the intervention model direct the student' toward 
the Identification and manipulation of content. Potentially. negative content 
types are identified and strategies for reducing the negative consequences are 
stippli-ed. For example,, this excerpt is taken from materials developed by. one 
of the U.S. Office of Education projects: ■; % ' 

Television often exposes children to adult actions and 
relationships on television for which they are uf^epared. 
They are thrown into ;an' adult world long before thiy ha 
the 'information and maturity to cope with It. 

^ . - ■ • * ........ ' . . 



How television affects a child will depend on 
child Interprets what is viewed and the use the^ 
makes of that information, ' Parents and other adu^-ts 
■ be -the determining factor in making television a po 
Tfarning experience (13, p. 1), 



the two conflg 
does things to the 




g elements of . this 
ewer; and (2) Interveqtion 



The quoMtion highlights 
perspective"! (1) television 
can change the: consequences. 

This perspective 1s essentially therapeutic In Its outcomes. 
Influence of television is managed and rediretted toward pre-selected goal sS 
There can, be, then, a direct link between instfifct ion and subsequent behavior 
In the student-viewers' which, -on the one hand A simplifies the conditions of 
measurementv but on the other, places a heavy buroen 
instructional effort. 

Attainment Model 



of performance, on ,: the. 



The g'oal attainment model has been the dominant • paradigm, 

least in terms of the number of produced curri^lar modules. Th 
its support frofti uses and gratifications resei^h and theory, 
can be brleflir stated as.* . The force of individual interpreta 
,buman needs results in differential ebmbinations ' of problems a 
which in turn constitute differential motives for 
gratif ication-seeking 'or prob which result in 

patterns of actual media consumption .(adapted fr^^^ p. 6). 
and gratifications i then; fet the agenda for media use and that 
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Interpreted and evaUjated only after the goal agenda is known. 

^In this per^ifective, content 1s a poor indicator of the consequences ' of 
viewing; Con|ent is Important only insofar as 1t is efficient in attaining 
some goal. Jeltvision does not. do things' to people but people do things with 
televlspn^./ . • 

Cufricula of this lineage first direct individuals toward the motives 
they have for attending the medium; second, help the student develop standards 
by which television use can be evaluated as solution of or gratification for 
those motives; and third, provide pr^tice In the process of media-use 
-decision making.- As the"WNET^8£~ppoJect puts it; " 

This... curriculum will provide your students with the 
inner resources- for making their own decisions about the 
television programs they watch (14, p. ii). 

And the Far West Laboratory's project states: • 

In seeking to teach students, to become more critical * 
consumers, of television, this course recognizes the 
central role the studints play in this effort. It is not 

teleyislon itself that is under the microscope; it is the 
students' relationship to television (2, p. 2). 

. This perspective greatly complexifies both the instructional effort and 

jthe^measurement of outcomes. In^-lnstruction- it is not^useful to provide 

standard str ateg ies for pr^sel ected outcomes . Proper outcomes are dependent 
on goal jattainment. Teachers are typically cautlorted about imposing their own 
standards. The curriculum guide of conniercials from the Idaho elementary 
project. rsninds its teachers: 

' Children' ari capable' 0^' making market decisions to meet 
; '■ their needs. Their criteria may not agree with ours but 
are usually Justified (14,- p. c-4). 

, The instructlonaT focus demands a shift from high content to high 
interaction approaches,.- The University of Texas sumiiier prbgram reports: ' 

Thire is an inflhite number of possible questions to ask 

.about television viewing, content and production. These 

questions may be categorized by type of 
Jhlnkirig/reasflning/recall skills that the quastipns might' 
tap and deveTpp. Our approach iw^a^ 

. : questibns-i-we: asN and responded' 

to questions with more q * . 



As long as standards and goals are debatable, measurable instructional 
outcomes reside In; the process of analysis ara there Is no longer a singular 
behavioral outcome^, appropriate to . the class. Testing , instruments - are. 
situational, starting with an intended goal and posing questions concerning 
probable agents of attainment and consequence of use. 



r .3. - ^ ^ . ' " , ^' T , , - ~ 

/ _ 7t i U ; " " ' • ' ' ' - r ^ ^ " , r ^ 

^-•-C ' - Of , course 'when' standards and goals are not debatal)le (as often in 
;tv;. parochial education), instruction and evaluation are much more direct even 
y ^ under tnTs theoretical aegis. The Australian Catholic Office of Education 
states: - ^. 

The fundamental purpose of mass media education .is to 
produce persons" who will be appreciative, critical and 
discriminating listeners, readers and viewers. Ideally, 
- the -youth of tomorrow will. Be equipped "to seek the truth* 
■In ths mass media thfy ust (1, p. 19). 



J 



- Ctil tural'-Understandi nq" Modfel" "*^"" " " 

In the cultu'^l undtrstindlng modrfl, ont studies .television' (or any 
popular , art) ag^ a indtx oftthe culture fron which it springs. ' It presumes 
that the memhtrs of a culturt are in a. continual prociW of negotlatl^ng that 
culture. That negotiations "^tts done tn the clubroorfls of the Rotarlans, in 
the halls of ..churches,^ fn= the, -living roonis. ofehomes, and, irt the ej^resslon of 
the media. The contemporary^ content of the mtdia provides panoply of Issues, 
conflicts, offers and ..counter-off ers which the currmt negotiations Involve. 
The content^ of the media, then, is not trivial, but Is compostd of the shared 
values, ideas and symbols by which individuals are Joined as a people. 

In Gontemp rating the' direction the study of television takes under this 
model, Newcomb writes, . . . .. 

The^cultural context,- then,:^forces- us -to^-look- -at— '-^n-^^f^ 



television r as used by people In history. More 
specifically, ^ will have to understand the' role of • 
entertainment in culture and society and become more aware . 
of the history of entertainment fomis and* content • 
. , (8. p. 4). • .. , . ^ -r 

' One of the more complete' curriculum efforts from this approacH is in the 
• work of Dem1ngj3). In her work, television Is not an adversary but -simply one* 
nlot-e element of the culture. Educationally, television Is a "particularly 
ureful element of the culture because it contalna expressions from the 'entire 
..spectrum of that culture. The firiticil examination, of Its content, then. Is 
ricji in insight into the ways that culture functions. 

Instrudtlonal approaches from this theoretical perspectiyi are those of 
exegesis, and criticism. Evaluation .relates to the toels and proeessea of 
analysis.' , Proximate outcomes are difficult to identify; the final outome^ ' as 
argued from this perspective. Is the liberally educated ,1nd1v1dual--one, as 
Gerbner suggestedi with the ability to transcend cultural membership .(.6.). 

Visual Literacy Model . . . 

The visual literacy model, is perhaps the. converse of the cultural 
unOTf s-tanding model . Its focus ,,1s on technique as content* ^ the message Is' 
dependent on.", Its method of presentation. 'One understands messages and 
controls their consequences - by being sophistjcated about techniques. An 
undoubted singular work in aesthetic .pragmatics , is that of Zettl. He 
encapsulates this, model, in writing. ' i 
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, Therg are i of course, subtle aesthetic variables that we 
. can use to . produce a specific aisthttic response th the 
recipient, even If he Is rtot consciously awart of thasa 
variables. Jn short, we can man Ipu late a person's ' • ' 
: perception, antf uTtlmately his bthavl or, by preclsp, 

calculated application of aesthetic variables and vari^^^^^ 
complexes (17, p. 8). - 

Shorr transfers this theorem to the cTassroom In using the following as the 
pranler objective of the Mllford project: 

,..comiM*ehens1ve teltv1sion education program pre|>ares 
students to cope with teleyi si oh by familiarizing thim 
with the symbols, grammar and techniques of visual 
communicat1on.,,{ll, p,. 73). 

Mb^re than any other, instruction from this approach is In the dQing. 
Students ar^' taught how to produce news programs, conmercials and. 
entertainment . The methods of speciil effects come in for particular 
attention as In the PTA :module, de-mystifying or perhaps de-'tbxifying TV 
'monsters (16), Evaluation, of course, is cued to the ability -to des&tlbe 
and/or produce technique. 

Negotiated Model 

In practical fact, a curriculum developed from any of the preceding 
models passes through a negotiation process/in which curriculum development or 
adoption committees of School administrators, parent groups arid teachers are a 
significant element in Innovation, Within our ten yiars of experience 1n the 
development of reeelJ^erlhip skills curricula, this process ultimately brings 
together classroom t&achers with an interest in or an Instructional need to 
deal with the^media. These teachers come from traditional disciplines., of 
Tanguage art! arid^ocial studl^es with an occasional communication modernist. 
The curriculum whicH develops is a negotiated set of objectives, a library' of 
•instructional materials from published arid , local sources. Instructional 
approaches vvh1,4h Integrate the materials Into the home discipline (the media 
.un1t'1|i«a|^n|Hsh class), and Standard ^ 

•|>J^^t cu^iculuni there is no over^archlng' theoretical perspective; 
fafiff" 1>i||ruct1onal objective is. Interpreted accordiril to the needs ti^^^^^ 
'IrtdivlHltiaT cl This private interpretatiori is ttie -dptmorlplace 

fate-ij;^" a1:i but - the most standardized , curricula. ^ * the: absence of ma|or 
textbbbk sypppj^t ' and stahdardized tests guarantees thii fate for any 
'|urriculumotnnovaiion. The sight of one's curriculuitf 'p1an.and materi^r^^^ 
isystertmticall^ reconstrudted by the classroom .teacher either . singly or in, 
jc^iti^e i 'is at first* a shocR to the iwdinic devifopem- Btit this 
.,reconfe'^^t1on is a necessary .part of maRIng the curriculijm work ^1 the 
ihdiv4pll classroom. Materials which do not Jehd-themsetves t teacher input 
hav6;fa Mstory of fading from lack of teachw; interest, and cbrnmitment 

Rrbgnosis • ■ r, -,• . 

Curriculum development passes through a number , of ■ ^de^^ 
In an educational system isuch as* that 'in the.United siate"s, where-' Idcai' 
autonomy of school boards ij still a cheriiWd. if 'eroding ; ;ldeaT,^^^:^i does so 
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with Well dillberated, speed. Receivership skills curricala are currently into 
but npt beyond the Initiating phlise of devel^ ■ 

' The appiararice of riceivership skills curricula as a regular part of the 
school day requlris the conjunct ion of three forces: (1) state school 
officials must coirrtilt time, space and moneyi (2) the major textbook publishing 
houses 'must direct capital into the production and marketing of instructional 
materials; and (3) teacher education inititutions must initiate pre-servlce 
and' in-service InstructionaT support. 

One of these fbrces appears^tp bt marshalling. School officials are in 
the pinch of an .inflationafy devaluation of. Income and the "back to basics" 
movement. No major textbook cfflnpany has committed to any of the funded 
projects whose , materials are available only in sarnizdat fashion, teacher 
education institutions, upholding their position as ' the hdaryist of the 
educational establishment have hardly begun to consider the new media, 
Ploghoft echoes this conservative assessinent in wrltingi, 

, It ii^relevant to comment on the fate of other educational 

' program developments, which like critical, receivership 

' skills, were prbmpted by social and technological changes. 
• Economic education, consumer education^ safety education, 
' multicultural education, career education, have, not found 
smooth sailing by any means as, their proponents have 
sought to gain a viable pl^ce for them in the K-12 
curriculum. The resistance, or dn most cases, disinterest 
"^iriff such curriculum developments can be attributed to a 
number of factors—not the least of which has been the 
lack of involvement of teachers and other school people in 
the development of program concepts. 

Perhaps it is for these and other reasons that the 
futurists In education keep their eyes directed toward the 
year 2020, rather than trying to figure out why education 
tn 1979 has not yet- responded to the major technological 
changes of the forties. Futurism of this sort is simple. 
We catalog the problems and concerns of today and then 
, wisely predict that -education will respond to these 

* - concerns about 50 years hence (9, p. 1-2). 

- . Iristitationii social Innovation Is a glacial study 1n the absence of 
catSclyjmJa events forcing change. Communication Cassandras may caution, but 
we listen slowly. 
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More than 20 years ago, three pioneering researchers Ihto the effeets of 
television On children concliided thati 

^ The chief part television plays In the lives of children 
depends at least as much on what the child brings to 
tilevision as on what television brings to the child 
. , '(Schraitm. Lyl 6, &' Parker, 74). ' 

This appraisal notwIlHstanaing, in the ensuing two decades most researchers ~ 
have concerned themseTves with whether and in what ways children are affected 
by what television brings to them Ce.g,, SteT^ ¥Trie3rTch, 1975). Much less 
attention has been given to the wide-ranging cognitive and predispositional ^ 
characteristics that the child' brings to^^^^ This paper concerns H 

developmentaT and individual differences in children's undirs^andlng of the " 
sociaT behaviors, roles, and reUtionships portrayed in many of the programs - 
,|hey watch and the. social and educational implications of the processes 
involved in understanding these materials, 

_ At this point, our understanding of developmental differences/ in skills 
for comprehending spclal portrayals is more extensive than our knowledge of 
the differential effects of individual experience and predisposition. The 
results of an eight-year series indicate that comprehension of tilevised 

, dramatic plots is both. more limited and more fragmented than adults would 

. expect for children as old as seconT*lnd third graders. We base these 
conclusions on studies of chiTdren's understanding of dramatic prograns which 
are produced for adults, but heavily viewed by ch1ldren--actioh adventure 
programs, family dramas, and situation comedies. These programs are 
narrat1yes--stor1es made complicated enough to keep 'adult viewers 
interested— arid the particulars of the plots are often subtle, inexplicit, and 

. interspersed with extraneous or tangeritialTy relevant material. In our 
studies "(conducted at the Institute of Child Development at Minnesota over the 
past eight yeaif^s) we have focused on the extent tw which children of different^- 
ages remember two kinds of information from these' complex televisioh plots: 
,(1) discrete explicit events that occur 1n single scenes of the show, 
particularly those that are essential to the sense .of the plot (in that' 
without* them the story cannot be comprehensibly r'etold); and (2) im plicit » 
information that is not explicitly mentioned or depicted, but is implied by 
the reiat:fons between scenes. (An example of the latyr is the fact that one 
discrete event may be recQgnliable by adults as showing the cause of some 
seqond discrete eventi" but the "because" connector is : not ex|5licitly 

. mentioned, as it might well^ be In a written or -orally presented story. ) In 




v.; . ' ;. ■ • ■ ' . . . : ■ ■ , ■ , ' 

. other words,, in order to" comprehend the social roles, behaviors, and attitudes 
portrayed jn typical talevislon dram|s, children must (1) select Judiciously 
among the large nurnber pf^slngle happenirtgs or events that are shown, and also 
(2} infer. the relations among these discretely presented units of information 
acrois time. We have called the latter process tempor al Integration (Collins 
Note 1), ^ — ' 

'/ ; . Oevelopmental Differences; Memory for tf? 

When we say that comprehension of these aspects of story material i 
limiteg> we mean that young grade -school children seem to remember 
sigmficantly smaller proportion of the essential or central information . thai 
IS expLicitly presented in single scenes than do older children, adolescents! 
and adults. In. one recent study (Collins, Wellman, Kenlston, & Westby, 19781) 
we as^ked a panel of adult Judges to help -us identify thi Information that wis 
. absolutely essential to the plot 1n a half-hour action , advertture television 
programi then we tested second, fifth, and eighth graders on this central 
.information. Second graders recalled an average of only Sfi percent of the 
scenes that adults had Judged as essential to .the ploti i?ifth gr*aders recalfedf 
'84 percent of these scenes, and eighth graders recalled percent—near Iv all 
■ of them. ' • , . * 

Developmental Differences jn Inferences about rntei^Scene Relations H 

f Even when children understand the content .of individual scenes, however, 
they often fall to, grasp the inter-scene relations that also carry important 
. information in audiovisual narratives. -Adults readily infer that what happens 
in S a- scene early in a program is pertinent to some later scene. For exfinple 
adults perform as you would expect -in noticing the relation between an actor's 
malevolent intent toward another character in One scene and his violent attack 
on that character in a later scene.' But up until aboqt 9 or 10 years of age, 
most children are rather potfr at inferring these kinds, of causal connections 
and other links between scenes in programs (Collins, Berndt, li Hess. 1974- 
Collins, et.al., 1978); hence, our conclusion that their understandinq of 
shows IS rather fragmentary . - 

In the study I. mentioned earlier (Collins, et.al.^ 1978), we tested 
children's knowledge for this sort of implicit informat^oft. A group of adult 
Judges had previously agreed that the test information was important to 
understanding the plot of the particular program. Second graders remembered 
an average of fewer than half (47 percent) of the items adults had agreed 
upon; byt fifth and- eighth graders remembered 67 percent and 77 percent 

. respectively. These figures are not. artifacts of age differences in knowledge 
of individual scenes; second graders often knew the discrete pieces of 
information required to answer the questions, but simply had not inferred the 
' relationships between them as theolder children had. You can see this in an 
analysis in which we were able to determine whether children knew the two* 
discrete scenes or premises on which each of the inferences we' asked about 
wire based. We were then aoie to estimate the conditional probability that 
each child would make a correct Inference, given that both of the premise 
scenes, or orily one of them, or neither one, were known at the time the 
. children were tested. This kind of analysis tells us the extent to which 

. children Of different ages have Inferred the relatedness of discrete pieces of 
information from the program. The data clearly showed that the likelihood of 
correctly integrating 'Important information about the plot across temporally 
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separate, discrete scenes Is relatively poor for second graders-the 
probability was less thaisrSO percent, just greater than chance. For fifth and 
eighth , graders, it waS^ about 75 percent. So when they knefr-the discrete, 
explicit. scenes, older children were more likely to- go beyond It and draw but 
the implied relationships between them, ' - 

Part of the difficulty for younger children seems to be that they, either 
can t remember or don't take advantage of the information provided by temporal 
randomly scrambled the scenes in the program for some of the 
children, our second-grade' viewers did no worse than when the scenes were 
presented In chronological order as they were outlined In the plot, But^ of 
course, the pre-adolescents and adolescents Inferred the relations between 
scenes considerably better when the scenes were In proper order (Collins 
et.al., 1978). Apparently, the older children made' better use of the 
information conveyed. by order than younger children and, .thus, more readily 
extracted the information implied by t^e temporal relation of one 'scene to 
another. Our characterization of understanding as "limited and fragmentary," 
then, comes from these findings that the adult-defined Importance of scenes 
and their temporal order makes relatively little difference to preschool and 
young grade-school viewers. 

These developmental differences have emerged in studies of. a number of 
different prograns ' of different types— not only action adventure shows, but 
situation comedies and family dramas, as well. As in comprehension of other 
kinds of materials, these developmental differences appear' to reflect 
age-related emergence of spontaneous strategies for "going beyond, the 
information given"— in this case. Information that bears ' on the social 
learning than often occurs 1n typical viewing' (Stein & Friedrfch, 1975). 

The Nature of Young Children's Comprehen sion 

- - - - - - ' — 

What, then, ^ young grade-school children take away from typical 
programs, granting that—compared to older viewers— they generally comprehend 
less of the narrative-essential explicit and implicit content?" Some of our 
recent analyses Indicate that their representation of programs is heavily 
affected by their expectations about persons and sequences of events that are 
based on prior experiences. Including television viewing. For example, in the 
study that I've been describing above, two-thirds of the second, fifth, and 
eighth graders we tested were interrupted at one or the other of two points 
during their viewing of the particular version of the stimulus program to 
which they had been assigned. The interruptions came at points that had 
previously been agreed upon by adult raters as suspense points— scenes after 
which something noteworthy was obviously goin^to happen. When we stopped the 
videotapi at these points, we asked the children to .tell us what they thought 
*^P*u3°^"3 happen next. We then coded their predictions according to 
whether or not they mentioned previous events from the. program in explaining 
their answers. We were not Interested In whether their predictions were 
accurate. The majority of the fifth and eighth graders (78 percent and 68 
percent, respectively) predicted events that* Invoked, or followed from, plot 
occurrences prior to interruption. For example, following a scene, in which 
the protagonist met a panhandler who resembled the man he had killed relevant 
predictions often Involved the likelihood that the confuf|ti murder er would 
react as though the man were his earlier victim. ("He'll think "he didn't kill 
the wino and will go after this guy"). Second graders rarely (28 percent of 
the cases) predicted events that followed from the pre-lnterruption scenes. 
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Instead, .they riTled on stereotypes of action sequences. A tyDical 
, stf eotyped^ prediction made by these children was that^^nstlad of givSg the 

?l?n^K!2^!!S !L^5S.^"*i;*^^^ asked for. the villain would "grab his hand and 
fMp, rnm or something," • . 

In many Respects, of course* the action Siquences that young children 
mJS . 'S^J??! °^ recounting what actually happened in a pFogram are 
high-probability occurrences that can aid in understanding observed behavior 
Tne^ are ' instances of what Schank and Abelson (1977) have recently called 
scripts-^grqupings of actions that are called into play lihen key parts of the 
^^l^^ % t2*rM?®''^-*2^ settings are encountered. For example, in the 
instance of the^ki Her and th> panhandler, knowing that a -villain meets 
u??i=?r tS^''? ir "lu®^ circumstances suggests a script In which the 

P^^=^"^^^- ""e'n probably grab him and flip him- 
or something.-; Older viewers undoubtedly also know these stereotypes, but thiy 
also test their appropriateness against the particulars of shows. In other 
words, we think that younger viewers, probably adhere rigidly to the scripts 
J«? !5If ?° them in processing the. content of televised narratives, either 
not noticing or ignoring the progran events that do not conform to their 
scripts.- For them, the scripts may actually displace the observed content to 

^^Ft K ^'^V' .^"^^ stiow. Older viewers may well accept 

scripts^initially, but actively compare the particulars of the show to their 
scripted .expectations . For them, deviation from the scripts may actually 
sigm% that an event is important and worthy of being remembered. 

Irr fact, we asked children in 'the study I've been describing to retell 
ihf eO^'"ra*^M® that someone would be able to tell what happened in 

the show. My collaborator, Henry Wei Iman. has recently examined their 
protocols for the presence of itans of content that had been reliably 

^^^i^^^V'^°^-^''W^' content that reflected ctoion 

scripts available to viewers of all ages, even the very young; and (2) content 
that was picu liar to the stimulus show. As yotf can see from Table 1, amonq 
second graders _the mear proportion of children who mentioned the content that 
fit scripts readily available to all age groups was .79. but the mean 
-psSMTjion of these younger children who mentioned the more slaeciali zed 
knovTledge was only .12. Fifth and eighth graders juape Just as likely as the 
younger children to mention the stereotypelMowl edge, but many more fifth 
-graders and" eighth graders than second graderr^entioned the prograni-specific 
knowledge— .55 and .98 were the relevant mean proportions in fifth and eiahth 
gradesi respectively, compared to .12 for second graders. 

In short, then, our working hypothesis is that yCunger children's 
representations of typical televised narratives are heavily colored by the 
scripts available to them, which often causes them to short-circuit their 
attention to unique, essential features of Jramatic plots. This may be 
consequential for their social learning in cases IbeArel lance on stereotyped 
knowledge could result in misleading JmpressMs of actors and their 
behaviors— for example, in the case of the commonly - portraytfd double-deal ina 
character whose appearance may initially project a script for benevolent 
behavior, but actually be revealed,, subtly and by small increments, to be 
malevolent instead. , 




TABLE 1 
Proportions of Chi Idi-tn Who 
Mehti oned Coimion-Knowl edge, and Program^Spicif 1c 
Contents in Retelling the Televised Narrative 
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Grade 




Conmon-Knowl edqe Content 


Proaram- 


■Specific Content 




Pol ice 


Murder 


Bad Quy - Buying 
CaUqht Groceries , 


Show 
. Premise 


Vlllian's 
Crime 


Forqery 


Second 


9/17 


12/17 


15/15 16/17 


2/17 


3/17 


1/17 


FliPth 


ljO/19 


14/19 


19/19 19/19 


7/19 


12/19 


12/19 


Eighth 


3/14 


12/14 


12/14 14/14 


13/14 


14/14 


14/14 
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Efficts of Individual Differences 1n Pertinent Social Experiencas 

.We have also begun to see evidence of Individual differences 1n 
understanding of typical televised dramas— differences that can be attributed 
to different social experiences and predispositions of the Individual chlTdrth 
within the youngest group in our research. For example, Andrew Newcomb and I 
have recently published evidence (Newcotnb & Collins, 1979) that young viewers' 
difficulties on our measures— both of memory for discrete scenes in prograns 
•and of understanding the informatlvt links or relations among scenes within 
shows— appear to be especially great when they are watching programs that 
involve characters and settings somewhat different from their own experience. 
In Qther words. If they^ste portrayals that don't fit their social "sets" or 
"schemes"— their txpectations about how pgopTt will act and Interact— young 
viewers may be even less likely to understand the characters' actions, 
motives, and feelings, 

■ We studied equal numbers of children from both lower-socioeconomic and 
middle-scioeconomic samples at grades two, five, and eight. One set of 
children (Including all of these subgroups) viewed an edited version of a 
commercial network show featuring middle-class characters. The second set of 
participants saw a show with a similar plot line featuring lower-class 
characters. Family composition and the complexity of the programs were 
similar, and the two memory tests we constructed seemed to be of similar 
degrees of difficulty. 

When we tested these children for understanding of the events and— more 
particularly— the inferred causes of action and the emotions of the 
characters, we found that the second-grade children did somewhat better when 
the social-class milieu being portrayed In the progrun was similar to their 
own backgrounds. Figure 1 shows these results. Middle-SES second graders who 
viewed the middle-class show Inferred more about the causes of actions and the 
feelings and emotions of the characters than lower-SES youngsters who watched" 
the middle-claps show; and lower-SES second graders who watched the 
lower-class character show inferred more of the same kind of information from 
that show than did the middle-class children who watched the lower-class show. 
These effects don't show up at the fifth- and eighth-grade levels. In short, 
for the younger children with more limited cognitive skills for understanding 
what happens in a television show, seeing the action portrayed in settings 
s)1m1lar to their own backgrounds helped them acquire relevant Information from 
the program. Their general difficulties in comprehending shows, which we have 
attributed to developmental factors, were most evident when there was no 
special similarity of television to their own experience. In other words, 
second graders' difficulties In comprehending typical television content may 
reside partly In their lack of familiarity with the types of roles, 
characters, and settings portrayed in many adult entertainment progrEuns, The 
fact that SES 1s, at the least, a rather gross Indicator of the scripts that 
might be familiar to children underscores the striking nature of this finding. 

Why does the match between general social experience and TV portrayal 
affect younger viewers' understanding so strikingly? Apparently, some prior 
experience with or knowledge of basic Information about the material to be 
remembered facilitates comprehension of additional, related content judging 
from the findings of studies of different types of memory tasks (Chi, 1978; 
Trabasso & FoelTinger, 1978). Perhaps the ease with which certain key 
information In a new task can be assimilated because of prior materials 
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indicates dttper pfocsssing (Crl^ & Lockhart, 1972) than pccurs with 
relatively unfamiliar tasks. It may also be that younger viewers'' similarity 
to the. characters and setting in the programs actually motivated them to 
attend more closely to the details of the portrayals than did' liess-Nljimllar 
viewers.. Young obsirvers faced with a complex presentation from whicfr-some 
materials must be selected might be especially susceptibU to such 
motivational effects of experience. 

Despite the salutary effects of pertinent social .experience for second 
graders, nevertheless^the preadolescent and ado lesci^t viewers in the study 
again appeared to use ^ective and inferential strategies 'more effectively 
than the younger chi.ldren, regardless of the presumed familiarity of the type 
of program they watched. In fact, we found that even the best performing 
second graders wfre still significantly poorer than fifth and eighth graders. . 
Furthermore, we computed conditional probabilities to determine whether, -if 
the childrer^ knew the Central expl 1ci t content of the scenes, they were also 
likely to knMtae implicit content—the causes' of actlohs and the emotional 
states of actws. These probabilities were significantly higher for fifth 
graders than for second graders, indicating that the important information 
Implied by what occurs on the screen was more likely to be grasped by older 
viewers than by younger ones. 

Soma Imp 11 eat long and Prospeets . 



The finding that young vitwirs art relatively unllkaly to Infer 
relationships among cues like motives and consequences even when they are 
apparintly well understood, separately suggests two 1mpii cat ions for further 
reflection and Invest IgaJiMi^^^^ question Is whether the nature of 
chndren's errors can provide a basis for helping younger viewers understand 
complex progrOTs on television better than they would on their own. .For 
Instance, parents might deliberately attenpt to induce chndren^to Infer the 
Interrelationships among Important scenes In the program that the chltdren 
' often do not Infer spontaneously, and these attempts might take account of the 
tendency for younger viewers' errors to resort to stereotyped social sequences 
for their understanding of what Is portrayed, rather than spontaneously 
seeking the relevant Information within the program. School curricula might ^ 
be developed to teach viewing strategies, with an emphasis on inducing 
children to ask thariselves the implicit questions that appear to be 
spontaneous in older children's viewing behayior (Collins, 1978) and to test 
4fl/hether and how portrayals differ from their own experiences* Research 1s * 
needed on the effectlyeness of such Interventions and on the possible 
remediating value fw behavioral effects of television. 

.A second, more general implication of the present research 1s that the 
: primary risk of possible dileterlous social and behavioral effects of 
4ge-rilated comprehension differences accrues to younger viewers In the child 
f%audience* Although the extent of this risk cannot be accurately estimated, 
|Uv*Wera Is little doubt that it Is relatively greater for them than for 
-a^ and adults* For a more complete understanding of the role of 

comprehension, however, 1t will be necessary' to consider children's 
comprehension of television content in Interaction with a - number of 
; age-related and Individual differences 1n children's responses. For example, ^ ^ 
possible age-related 'increases In discrimination between fantasy and reality, 
the effects of individual variables like arousal thresholds and aggression 
^aTtx4€|y, and the variance due to the situations that comprise children's 
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everyday expar 1 ences are al 1 rel evant W the. ^ay i n wh i ch age varl ati on i n 
television eontent may; be ex pec tfef tp enter the complex equation for 
television effects. - This more ilabOrffti ^ipproach to the nature and importance 
.of what , the child brings to teUvisl^n li basic to a fuller appreciation of 
the Significance of this medium iCihe development of individual children 
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Thifi 1s a growing aWarintss that although %Tt\/1sion has the' potential 
for providing aJricH variety of stimulating resources, Its impact In terms of 
facllltatlhg academic aehlevaflent has hot been real lied * Two possible 
; expTanatlops may: be suggested to . account for 'this lack of Instruct 1 on al 
effectiveness, first, television viewing In the home has created In' viewers a 
passive set wMch Is oriented toward rtlaxatlon and entertainment. This set 
accompanies stugents and creates a negative predlsposltlbn when they are 
; located In an environment where ttlevlsl^n Is the medium of Instruction. The 
: second, and perhaps greatest, limitation associated with Instructiona'I 
■ television has been, its failure to employ systematically and fully guidelines 
and principles' derived from research and learning theory which can provide 
structure for the conditions which are necessary for desired kinds of learning 
to occur. ^ ■ " ' ^ ; . 

Even .though produeertt of Instructional programming have totally different 
kinds of objectives to 'acKieve than do producers of cffliimercial television" 
(coghitlve vs.. /Informational), unfortunately their production techniques do 
, not differ Significantly. Furthermore, they do "not know how to identify 
different types of learning, nor do they know how to .stiructure the ^ learning 
environment dt^lj^entJaTly to insure optimum student achievement of differertt 
educational dbJecWves," 

Needed guidelines for Visualization 

Despite the fact that television is a predominately . visual medium, 
producers have little knowledge relative to the instructionil iffectiveness of 
different- types of visual materials, both frpm ; the standpoint of Kdw learners 
react to' variations in- the amount artd kinds of stimulatioh contained within 
the. various types of visual media, and how visuals differing in the amount of 
. realistic" detaiT Influence learner achievement of different educational 
objittlves. For example, in the design of a typical Instructional lesson#. how 
would the responses of a producer/developer to the following questions 
Influence the lesson's structure? 

1. Are all types of visual materials equally effective- in facilitating 
student achievement of all types of educational objectives? 

2. Does the amount of time students are permitted to interact with 
Visualized Instruction affect their level of achievement of different 
iducatlonal objectives? * • 

.3, .Are 1 dent IcaT. types of visual inustratipns equany effective for all 
education -levels, or do different types of visual 11 lustrations • 
possess differing degrees of Instructional effectiveness for students, 



"^J^g^Jifferent educa1:1on& and for diff^^^nt edycatltinal 

Are. different cueing technlqulB (motion, inserted questions 
^knowledge of specific learning objectives, etc.) equ illy effective 1n 
fiowjen^jing visualized instruction? • . . . 




What effect yq SRp1|ic Individual, difference varlablitf 
^ (intellipnce, read1,rig;jfiOTirt^^^ etc. ) haVe 'on 

students' .ability to profit' f different types of - lesson 

^v, 6- What kinds of visual material s--tn what patterns; ^bilnatiorts: and 
- sequences^-provlde the best, stimuli^s condltHorTs for- 'rnaximum 
achievement of specif 1c kinds of educational objectives? 

X 7. How dpel the type of ¥eedback and/dr relnforcetrient ^ that students 
receive in progressing through a teTfvi serf lesson affect their level 
Of a achievement of different kinds of educational objectives? ^ 

^- "ow,^oes students' prior knowledge ina content area influence their 
abiTity to profit from a. televised presentation? • r' - r ' 

Research on Visualized Instruction ; ' ■ I v ^ ' 

' _ In an attempt to answer these types of questions, over one hundf-ed 
studies^have been conducted by. the author and his associates In- a progr^ of 
systematic evaluation {pwyer, 1978). The sanpTe populatidn involved in the 
A^H^JSf i4^JP -^f "^^^J^ school- student&ifnlnth, tenth, eleventh.* 

and^twelfth grades) and oyer 25.000 college-level students/ Specifically I 
, number of important cone lusTorts ' emerge, from the stiidies regarding the 
lIFlf 96-97)^ niatertals In the teaching-learning erivironment (Dwy^, 

1. All types of visual materials are not equally effective In 
facilitating student achievement. For example, an Increase in the 
anount.of realistic detail contained In an illustration will not 
produce a corresponding increase ^ In the amount of Information a 
sturfent will acquire from It. , V, 

^ 2. All _ types of visiial materials are not equally effective in 
Taciiitating student achievement of different educational objectives 
The type of visual material most effective in transmitting 
information is dependent upon the type of Information to be 
transmitted. ■ • ■ 

3. For specific studen|s and for specific educational objectives, the ' 
use of coJ or in certain types of visuals appears to be an important 
instructional variable In 1mpro\ririg student .achievanent. For other 
educational objectives, however, the added cost of color may not be 
Justified from the instructional effectiveness standpoint. 



4; All 7 types ' of cueing techniques do not equaliy'-^'f-acilltitV-'the 
„ v-.^' instructional effectiveness of different types of,vv1 sua V= materials; 
some types of cueing techniques are Significantly more ^'effective than 
others. ; ' • ■ . ' ■: . .-'^ v^-^-, 

. . ■( ' ' 

5. Boys and girls in the same grade level. (high schodll) learn eqa'ally 
well from identical types of visual materials. \ ^ 

6. The effectiveness of a particular type .of visual Nqn facilitating 

student achievement of a specific educational objective depends-,. in 

P^* » , 9P.-J^i?. amount pf t ime^^s tuden ts^are permi tted^Oj^ 1 nteraet^wlth 

the visualized instruction. 

7. The use of visuals specifically designed to complement oral 
instruction does not automatically improve student. achievement. 
However, for certain types of educational objectives the use of 
visuals designed, to complement a particular instructional stratMy- 
and to facilitate achievanent of a- "specif 1c educational objectWe 
will increase student achievement of the objective. 

8. The use of specific types . of visual Illustrations to facilitate 
specific types of educational objectives significantly improves 
student achievemtnt. 

9. Identical visual illustrations are not equally effective 'in 
facilitating "the achievement of student's possessing different I. Q. 

^level s , read! ng-cofflprehtns ion level s^-and/or prior ' knowl edge level s^ 

in the content area.. 

10. For students in different grade Ifevelsthe same yisual materials are 
not equally efficfcfve in increasing achievement of Identical 
jgducatiqnal objectives. " . , ■ - ~ 



•J 



Research on the structure of visual iied instruction has' progressed 
significantly since the |arly comparative-effecttvenes^s studies in which 
single ^isoTated variables were assessed td 4aterminf their ■ potential . 
influences on student achievement. The experlftiental results accumulated irp. 
-the program of systematic evaluation is considered to represent' a ^-departure 
ri5om_ the-; fragmented research which. In the past has failed to contribute to a. 
.-.cumulative analysis, of the role of visualization in the instructional process/- 
■ The dat^ analysis frB^ studies conducted in this program substantiate the fact 
. - ttiat thi' human being is*a very 'complex organism and that the" variables - which 
influence V ,1 earning are likewise extremely .complex. General findings' from the^ 
program of systematic evalu^ion indicate that the ^esent'method of selecting 
and^using visual materials for instructional purposes are gross'ly infffect'lve ' • 
^ The specif ic ^effectiveness of -a, visual . learning environment is primarily 

- dependent , upon: (a) the amount of realistic detail contained in the type of 
visualization used; (b) the metKod by which .the. visuaTized instr^jction "is 

' presented . by - students - (externally .paced vs. .self-paced) ^' (c) student 

- Characteristics, I.e., ".intelligence, prtor knowledge In the' content area, 
reading .and/or oral comprfeheniion' 1eve], etc.;' (d) the type or level of " 
educational objective to be ach.ieved. by the students;, (e> the" technique uaid 

. to focus student attention on, ^the essential' learning Bharaeterized in- the . 
. visualized materials, e.g., cues Jsuch. as questions., arrows, motion^ 
verbal/visual feedback, ove.rt/c£)yert responses, etc.; and,' (f) the type of 





Discussion 



^ In acknowledging the.compltxity of the teaching-learning environment \t 
. seani: apparent that it 1s; going to be almost Impossible to identify or 
. .construct a single theory for guiding the effective integration of visual 
«i,|,st1mul^i into the instructional (television) process. Probably the most that 
&.r? can be expected is the. development of situational' guldeTlnes to govern the 
!^flfMlm_ jndUisj_of^ 4^^^ 
>.TimlM which a particular stimulus Is not 

appropriate, usually^ a given type of visualization wilV br suitable across a 
.. wide range of individual difference variables. 

Reseafch has al ready provided evidence to support the fact that *1f 
.quality Instructional programs are to be designed, developad and produced 
.? questions similar to the following need to be asked and answered in the 
planning stages. 

11. What types of educational objectives are to be achieved by the 
y-'::^y. ■•■ students? What are students expected to be able to do as a result of 
participating in the instructional lesson? - ' 

■ 2. What indlvldu difference characteristics appear to be related 
logically to student performance and which of these shbuTd be taken' 
into consideration in the pilot testing program? 

; 3. How 1s »the visualized Instruction to be presented to the studentSi 

that is, will the televised Instruction be presented to students in i 
r r. Jlroup learni hg envlr^ 1 able for self-paced 

Instruction via Individually controlled video cassette? 

4. What types of stimuTi characteristics should the visuals corttain? - 

:5;. W^at t^es of ivaluat1on ( testing) formats; are to be ampl oyed?; ^ 



:: 6., What types of cueing or attention gaining (and sustaining) techniques 
-.-r': will be incorporated in the visualized portion of the lesson? 

In the typical visualized instructional situation, learning Is a continuous 
process which is bting influenced at; any one. time by a' multitude of 
dimensional variables. Consequently, the proctss - of synthtsizing isolated 
bits Mnd pieces of research evidence in. order to construct a matrix of 
instructional variables jnd guldtlinis for the use of specific types of 
visualization seems ;to lie somewhere in the future. However, research (Dwyer, 
1978) has been and currently is in the process 'of being conducted which can be 
"lel J?JL. JiuMtors_jLQ_answer„questJ ons_( s.1m1.lar_to. .the„f ol 1 ow1 ng ) ., whi ch,iare.^ 
necessary for the 'creation of effective learning environments. 

1. How are visual cues perceived, organized and processed? 

2. ^ What combinations of cueing strategies are most effective in 

facilitating student achlevMent of q;omplex" learning objectives? 

3. What kinds of visualizat1on||sed singly or in combinations are most 
effective in faojlltating student achievanent of different 
educational objectives? „ . ^ ■ 

* 4. Under what conditions do visual ized messages optimize information ' 
transmission? 

r;. 5. How are visual cues perceived, organized and processed? 

6, What kinds of test formats are most appropriate for -assessing student 
infonnatlon acquisition of different educational objectives? 

; 7V What kinds of visualization Increase and sustain attention and 
• concentration? 



• ' " - - - - LEARNING FROM TELEVISION:- 

. .. WHAT ARE THE J-IMITStgi 
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That television can teach is generally regarded as an unassailable truth. 
"The evidence that children can and do learn. from television Is impressive" 

«'(-Comstock^et-?a-l'?^1978) r--- Lri teral-ly-thousands-^of-^studles^have-^sustilnsd'^lts^ 
efficacy relative to teachers or other media. However, if we closely examine 
many of the assumptions about learning from television, we must conclude that 

jBltjier: Its potential has not been realized or that there are bmits to its 
capability to teach. What is needed is a firm theoretical base in learning to 
support either of these contentions. Are the symbolic codes implicit in the 
medium capable of calling on only::a limited ^number... of mental skills? .Does the 
behavior modeled from television presuppose only^'limited cognitive activity? 
While television has been proven effective in eliciting various types of 
learning, those types need to be clarified and its limitations expllcatt^o 
that educators will not be further frustrated by teley/lslon's inability to 
solve many learning, problwis, despite Its popularity, ubiquity, or presuned 
communication potential. 

Passivity Does Not Recapitulate Activity 

The^nrast prevalenT use of telivTslon is for the comrnurTicatlon^ ^f 
cognitive content (Leifer, 1976). This assumes that television stimulates 
'cognition and learning. It does, but that learning is passive , requiring low 
levels of attention and cognitive activity. It Is a continuous absorption of 
images that stimulates certain physiological activity 'regardless of program 
content. Learning frequently involves higher level cognitive processes 
(reasoning, thinking and problem solving) that require active participation In 
learning, such as decoding, selecting strategies, and organizing information. 
Learning is an Interactive process, while television 1s a passive, receptive 
process. Much of the pre-processing of information that would normally 
require cognitive activity has been accomplished by the medium for the 
learner. Since passive learning produces an absence of aroused resistence to 
what is learned, passive learning can occur so long as the material is 
acceptable (Krugman and Hartley, 1970). This probably accounts for the 
innocuousntss of much television progrfflnming,, even instructional programming. 
Krugman and Hartley further contend that for many, attention to and learning 
about serious matters on TV can only be done calmly, without excitation and 
effort. But learning is most effective when attention is aroused, when 
learners are active and Involved, when learning Is participative. 

Knowledge results from personal experience— the extraction of information 
from the e'nvlronment through the senses. Learning Involves the interpetation 
of meaning from this unorganized, often overload of sensory Information, I.e., 
the construction of a personal reality. Learning requires the learner to 
'Selectively attend to environmental stimuli in order to ; maki^ sense of It. : 
This is considered .by most cognitive psychologists an ongoing, active, 
constructive inerttal pro^^ Television— Tike all media-- Interprets, refines, 
and . padcages those envirorimental events for the viewer, Seltctlon of stimuli 
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so, it mediates experience; "1t both confines 
e, clear Ideas" (Mander, 1978, 97). 



^?re1evisibn supplaritsrfe^mahy:^^ thought processes we normally associate jwith 
i Htarning, reducing the; niental activity in the viewer to the,: passive reception 
Jof; continuously coded s6fise impjressions. Is such a process-^^^a^^^ or 
^Msidyan;tag^^ learning?^^|^: /:\:r.jrr 

S^eaMriefe^^^ l e v i s i on 

|-;;^5MiiP^^^^ from all forms of te1gv1sion--commerGia1, public^ 

i^^ldisQti^^ etc. Instructional ttltvislon and iducatlonal teltylslon 

^ant^produced^f or. . the. expl icit ^purpose^-^of^^-itimu1ating^-liarn1ng,.^».w^ 
^>Scofre^ purportedly enttrtiiliS 4JS. Lia^ 

V^haXl be indicated as intentional 1earn1f1g^•that risul t Ing^ f rom claarly 

defined and purposive instructionalvprocedures. Learning from the latter Is 

incidentals serendipitous learning. Such ^1 ear i^^ 

cofperclal and instructional television. Intentional Jiarning is normally 
cbhsl dirid the domaj n of ^"S tructl rtn^T t^ ory however , commefc 1 ail 

ady^i^tlSin^^^ 

intentional 1 ty is reflected in a sizeablt body of restarch. 

Sirici- its Inception 1n^;t^^ effiCtlvfness of 

etfucational/lnstructlonal television h^^ the subject of hundreds of 

studies. Review* of these (Chu 1 Schr«m^ 1967^ Dubin & Hi 
MacLehnarit 1967; Sticlcel 1; 1963) generally found no sigrilf leant dlffirtiicei 
between the telivisTon instruction and traditional diassro 

; (probabljr because the TV lesson was doing the same thirtg at the classroom 

l^teacHer )T :I rrirl on giF^T^ 
corr oborated earl ier findings (Sropptr?* & Lumsdainep 1961) that televtsion 
alone was not effectlva in carrying the entirt wtight of teaching^ that In 
combination with other media it was more^ffgctive than either medium alont^ 
and that act ivi responding tprqgra^ing) will btfst facilitate learning 

%teJev1$1on. This comes as no suprlse In light 
distinction elucidated earlier and the noted sanguihe effects c 
behaviors such as insertid "^questions on Intentlona 



actlve/passfve 
mathemagenlc 



How dtfis learning evolve from television? vW^ content can be 

learned from TV In addition to that requi ring display mot 1 on (Spangenberg, 
1971)? Gomstock and associate^ (1978) contend that the necessary conditions 
for learning from television 'include attention ^ comprehension ^ rWentlon. 
These conditions are affected by chl id (viewer) related factors such as: 
divilopmental state and personality; stimulus-related factors such as program 
characteristics/production technlg^ and environment*related factors such as 
vtiwlng conditions. Most of the available research has focused on the, first 
two. The interaction of viewer characteristics and learning effects 
constitutes the major focus. Another body of research has dealt with 
production techniques that attract and^maintaln attention while increasing 
retention (LesserV 1974). Less data are available on the effects of 
environmental variables on attention, compfehenslon and retention; Since this 
is focusing on learning, viewer characteristics are^more germ 



■What mental' abt^ for learning from television? The 

ability to : learn from television 4^ related to the child's overall mentaT 
As children develop their ability to selectively attend to 
s, they become more capable^ o^ learning from^l^vd to a 



development. 
Information 



point. Collins (1970) found that for essential content, learning increases 
linearly with age, but for nonessential content^ the relationship was 
eurvlliniir. leveling off at about the sixth-grade level (Hale; Miller^ & 
Stevenson, 1968). This would indicate limits to the , nature of mental 
processes that interact with television 1mages#^ Ward and Wackman <1973) 
identified two that distinguish betw tn preoperational and concrete 
operational stages of developpiint, according to - Piaget's theory r perceptual* 
boundedness, the tendency in ^children to respond to their immidi ate 
environment; a^centration, the tendency to focus qn a limited part of 
-information amiable. Ward and Wickman found that younger children operate 
on only a few perciptual dimensions of the television display,^ They are more 
capable^^of^^differentiation— ih--attention-to-ttlevision.^-^^^ 
consistent with Piagetian theory. In fact, facilitating the transition from 
preoperational thought _ to concrete_ operations is one of the primary 
theofitical concerns of SESAME STREET (Fowlii & Vogat, 1973). ; 

Can It be reasonably hypotheslMd, based on this and similar literature, 
that concrete opirations define the limits of learning from television, that 
the mental operations developed at this stage' are most consonant with the 
presentational capacity of telivisionT Viewers are called upon to selectively^ 
aLttend (decentration) to multiplexer perceptual dimensions (imbQ^fldness) of 
concrete imagery presented on the. screen. Coticrete operations, such as 
reversi facility, allow viewers to Interpret (to perform logical operations) the 
coninon television metaphors* Or has no one yet been able to use »the medium to 
promote higher level learning? . ^ 

No literature supports the teaching of formal operations by television. 
Te 1 e v 1 si on 1 ns tr uct i on^ has been found ~ t oTfot ITati Jlfudent i^t^ ^gage 1 n" 
problem solving (Galey & George, 1974) and to Improve their : attitudes abput 
problem solving (b'Brlen, 1973)^ but* no consliten evidence Is avail able to 
support television's ability to teach' problem solving or other prppostWonal 
forms of thought. Television is a presentational medium possiisint 
sophisticated means of visual display/ that can stimulate perceptual, 
attentionai, and iriterpetive behaylor. But It can only use these to present 
inf orirmtion. Its abll ity to stimulate or engender higher forms of learning, 
if it exis^ts, has hot been proven. 

Gomstock and others (1978), following the most exhaustive; review of 
television literature ever conducted ( Coms t ock & Fisher, 1975), cited a 
variety of types of learning produced by instructional and coimfiercial 
television—'-knowledge of the Constitution," "information source," "television 
exposure increased knowledge," "facts ^fsential to the plot," ^'sequence of 
events," in addition to Its social lessons— "learning norms about behavior," 
and "changed attitudes." That television is capable of producing such learning 
is not particularly distinctivei so; is every medium and/^^ presentational 
strategy capable of stimulating recall behavior. tissue is whether 
such qualifitd utilization results from inherent limitations or a lack of 
understanding in its producers. To^ answer that^ we need to look at how 
learning does result from television viewing, 

learning From Models - _ 

The overwhelming majority of television research has focused on the 
effects of violence on television viewers, especially childrent Comstock 
(1976) Concluded from hundreds of studies that "viewing violence increases the 



likelihood of some form of subsequent aggressiveness" (p. 7). The scope of 
such, studies expanded tojinclude prosocial as well as aggresslve^ehavior/ In 
;, - an archetypal study. Frigdrleh and Stein (1973). showed that watching, shows 
-considered violent, such as SUPERMAN and BATMAN, caused preschool ers to become 
, more .aggressive, disobedient, anxious and generally restive, while shows 
considered prosocial. such as MR. ROGERS, rpulted in decreases iJ aggression! 
greater tolerance, persistence, and objedience. How: were these messaaes^ 
received? What caused these changes in behavior? Do such behavioral chanles 
constitute learning? , . 

H.e,-.5L^T''°"^^^ propounded, television is a presentational medium which Is, 

television by observing and emulating its images. TV.assumes some level of 
aln^fh +f - i!'"! -22 ^'^^^ characters or -objects being presented-the more 
empathetie the better. Observational learning produces three different 

SilfSJL-I? °^ 3 model '(Bandura li Walters, 1963). The 

disinhibiting effect results in the increase in frequency of behaviors already 
by the observer, but that are inhibited by anxiety.. An eliciting 
effect causes an Increase in behaviors already 1n the observer's repertoire 
that are just not likely to occur, but not blocked by anxiety. The majority 
of social learning attributed to television, especially commercial television 
variety. Aggressiveness is not a behavior unique to television! 
Neither are benevolence, tolerance, and understanding. They are behaviors 
that for v.arious reasons are not exhibited as frequently as they shduld be (or 
are exhibited too. frequently) . Observing such behavior on television or 
observing the reinforcing effect or inhibiting effect on TV models may 
reinfor ce or inhibit the occurren ce of s uch behavior in , real 1 if 6. - ■ 

The third effect of observational learning is modeling which results froni 
the acquisition of a behavior not formerly possessed by the observer It is 
this effect that, holds the potehtial of Tearning and not siniply the' 
stlmulatpn - of .existing behavior patterns. A number of studies have reported 
.changes in^cognitive functioning. Children have demonstrated changes In 
interrogative strategy from television models. using more complex, 
constraint-seeking questions in searching for answers (Denney, 1972 1974) 
Qbseryation' of televisipn models has also iprdduced modeling of eogriitlve 
styles-, producing changes in conceptual style from relational to , analytical 
[Denney,. ,19728) and change in cognitive tempo from impulsive to reflective 
(Debus. 1970; Denney, 1972a). > Many of theSe changes 'generalized to 
non-experimental -tasks and some persisted over time. Modeling can produce 
hSfn.'"h';?^"l^^^ behayior, ;1.e.. it "may Initiate or Instigate known ^ 
behavior _ but not. in any simple manner, produce learning" (Olson & Bruner ' 
iy/4, p. 137), Evert after producing hypothesized results Denney (1972b > 
questioned whether the mere presentation of a model is sufficient for the 
acquisition of a new conceptual strategy. He concluded the absence of a true 
learning effect from modeling. ; ; 

Observational learning is based on imitaflon theory, of which there are 
.several competing versions. The theory most cmmonly used to explain 
observational learning effects from teTevision(Comstdck, et al., 1978) is an ^ 
instrumental conditioning theory (Bandura. 1969) which conceives of imitation 
as a two-stage process I acquisition (attaining the ability to perform) and 
performance. As an associative process, such observational learning is 
contingent on both timporal continuity and reinforcanent of models of stimulus 
and. imitative behavior. Kuhn (1973) criticizes the ambiguity of the 
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acquisition phase.of the proposed theory, whleh-Ts totallx dependent "ont 
performance torHindicate its pires Another, weakness is the necessity of 

-reinforcement to ythe p^^ 

.settings occurs in t he absence of reinforcement. Such V a theory of 
observatidnaT learning SB 1 imi ts tttt typef of learjiihg that tan result 

from: vieydng' televl 

prpciss whfereby; the; viewer copies the Jjehavlbr (hot the thought process, 
reasoning, intention or other internal mental process Kof the TV model without 
regard to its importance, inference or meaning. Suph^ef lections -may occur, 
but the focus is oh the acquis iti on and reinforcement of overt behavior which 
does not presuppose any higher cognitive processes. 



; A iwort contCT!^^ 1973) Silss "imitation as one 

form of oyeraTl cognitive functioning^ rather than a special mechanism for the 
acqarrltion of novel reiponsts" {p. 157). Such a theory Is Inherently 
constructive, conceiving of imitation as a general, developmental 
tr arisf brmat 1 on v 1 n cognitive structure through accommodation to a modeled 
object or behavior* J assumes, unlike behavioral imitation theory, that the 
observer imitates models that they are capable of comprehehdlng and that are 
in >sqme way; r^ vfhat : they know* It Is Inhirently more IndlvldualUM 

which seems to 1 imi t its applicabili ty t o the monol ithic messages broadcast by 
television. Cpgnitive theory implies that Imitatlorvv if i t occurs , wou TdjDe 
more meaningful , i .e. , it would represent an attempt by . the viewer to 
structure his or her environment. For purposes of learning, it implies the 
transmission of individual messages to viewers, an event frequently 
encountered on television. Fowles and Voyat attempted to apply, in a post hoc 



fashion, such a theoretical perspective to Children's Television 
productions and to generate hypotheses for improved TV formats that would 
cause disequilibrium between the as s im 1 1 at 1 on and acc ommod at i on functions in 
children. Stimulating adaptive mental behavi dr. Such activity or Interactions 
with the medium are requisite for the des^elopmeht of symbolic functions ' in 
children. Television remains I means^or modeling behavi or-- and an effective 
onev Acquis it ioff of frtodel responses 4oes result from televisiori viewing. 
Viewers do engage In modeled behavior. The implications for complex learning,' 
tfever, are limited. 



The Supplantation and Cultivation of Mental Skills . 

The most promising area of television research to date is only now 
emerging. It Involves the differential effects of television formats on 
cognitive processes— not simply those production techniques eliciting the 
highest level of attention (Lesser, 1974) or imaginativeness of play and 
concentration (Tower, et*al 1977 ) , but physical manipulations by trif medium 
that stimulate the mental transformations of the viewer. Based on the 
premises that knowledge Is always* mediated by human activity in its transfer 
and that such activity implicitly acts to bias such knowledge (Olson & Bruner, 
'974)v the study of television consists of the consideration of the symbolic 
code through which it mediates knowledge* To extract knowledge from 
television, or any other medium,, one Is required to remodify, overcome, or 
correct any modifications resulting from the codes (transformations or bases 
or raw content) used by the medium, which calls into play specified mental 
aGtivities (Salomon & Cohen, 1977), Television is distinctive in its ability 
to "visually show a transformation which is analogous, or even similar, to 
what ought to take place in our minds" (Salomon, 1976, p, 27). It Is 
predicted on some isomorphism between conEnunicatlonal codes (plentiful in 
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F r v^Tevision) and internaTi mthtal cbdes (Si^^^ 1978 \ i Thi s Sim 11 ar 1 ty of - 

; ; pp^ imposed^ TV: codes. ^^^^^^^ T^ 

' .V also suppTant^^ Qpirationr^ ovart^ of^- 

u^f %h% m%ntsA tfansfofmatlon or dperatl^ would have to (but normaTly not) ' ' 

bi internal ly performed by the viewer in order to understand the 

; eonmuriicatlon^ -The results of either of these applications would be the 
faqllltatlon of Jearnlng^ or COTmunlca^ of contenf as wall as the 
cultivation of mental skills In the learner, enabling the viewer to generalize 

L mental operat^o ns^jytlm ul ated^_ or s imu 1 attd^ ^the^Smd ia jwdis*^^^ 

" f onriats s as - 1 ooiiri^^ ( S a 1 m6nC^i97A f^mcT fragmintl ng 1 1 pseiipi ' 

zooms, logical (Salomon & Cohen, 1977) have flSund^ t affect ; 

differentially the mental ski lis called into play. The supplantation of 
skills has enabled— learners to develop initial mastery of requisite ski Us, 
giving them a more even start with those who had already mastered: such ski 1 Is* 
, knowledge acquisition, according to Salomon's theory, is a fuhctiori of the 

- • Interaction between the mental fequirements of any communication format and ^ 
the learner's mastery of relevant or Isomorphic mental, skills. So, for . 
1 earn 1 ng from tel evi s i on, the 1 earner need not have mastered the necessary 

* skills for they can be supplanted by the medium. By stlmulatihg these mental 
operations, the medium can help the; learner cultivate these skills and better ; 
utilize the medium. At the risk of . becoming too atomistic, the same theory 
might be used to assess the mental operations or transformations called upon 
by the various field forces present In most television images 1 Metal linos 
(1979) describes several of these, such as asymmetry of screen, main director, 
attraction of mass,. figure/ground, closure, and vectors. 

While Salomon's work represents one of the most significant developments 
In televlsipn research, it" does not tend to expand the capabll ities of 
television for learning so much as expl ain Jiow 1 1 has always worked . It does 
suggest numerous specific applications of the medium for correct ing^ 
supplanting, or St imu 1 at 1 ng^ certai n encoding/decoding skills. However, most 
of these skills are developmental, and fully matured In most learners by high 
school. Therefore, television is more' applicable to the elementary schooling, 
as luflgfested by Chu' and Schramm (1967) • The meptal operations that Salomon 
alludes to primarny describe interpretive operations that simply assign 
meaning to images through the use of the codes and various isomorphic:: 
operations, i.e., it creates temporary changes in assimilative schemata, to 
use cognitive terminology- _ / ' 

Television arid the symbolic codes it possesses constitute a language. . 
Languages primarily serve only a tool function for other forms of thinking. 
The codes available to 4;elevision are noj capable of calling upon or 
supplanting higher order mental operations. They are presentational in nature, 
and assimi 1 ated by the yi ewer through a process__„6f Imitation and 
internalization (Salomon & Cohen, 1976), t^e initial associative processes in 
verbal language acquisition. Salomon ' (1978) suggests that observational' 
learning is the mechanism through which these codes become internalized. 
Observational learning, as we have seen, is merely a means for Ibehavtoral 
^ imitation. Salomon — has shown that certain mental skills can be simulated by 
^ television that serve to^ facilitate encoding, decoding and transfer of 
/^know^ and probably even understanding and iriterpetation of meanings, 
though the nature of such mental connections has not been explicated. It 
remains to be proven Jhat television possesses any potential for manipulating , 




,orr^aPP.]ylng k^^^ reasanlng oV thinking. Crta^fng lasting changes in the ] 

. cpgnitive structures „of Viewers or in corresponding accommodative operations^ 
T-has not bitr manifested by TV images. * - „ ' 

■ Summary 

" Television is a presentational medium. Its predominantly visual 
representation of reality most closely corresponds to Bruner's^i mode V of 
mental representation (Bruner, Soodnow* & Austin, 1956), i.e.» its imagery 
provides viewers with rental representations that they can use to construct > 
reality. Unlike its verbal language analogue, the visual language of 
television— ^an— provide-- mentaWc0nstructs-thit--do^not--niCi$^ 
symbolic, representational activity for' their confirmation (Bruner, et.al., 
1956). Television's potential for producing learning is limited to the types 
of skills that are implicitly Iconic in nature, i.e., those that can be 
observed and overtly Imitated or those in which decoding and Interpretation .of 
knowledge are facilitated by visual mediators. For lessons requiring overt 
behavior that_can bejnodeledorjnterpetation of .knowledge,. television offers _ 
gome unique potential. Otherwise, it is capable only of presenting dther 
artistic fonris, such as drama and literature, which possest their own symbolic 
codes. For teaching facts, as it has so often been used, television is 
generally I no better capable than any other medium* For teaching complex 
thought processes, its presentatltsnal nature enables it only to display the 
problem or overtly^ model the bihavioral indicators of thought processes. 
Instructional series such as INFINITY FACTORY and the newer THINK ABOUF rely 
upon^ all of these techniques 'for teach jng problem skills. No evidence exists 
to suppo r t the abilit y^ of such observat ional liarn ing ^ techniques f or 
cuTtivating or supplanting those skills. In applying a cognitive 
developmental model to the design of television instruction, Fowles and Voyat 
^ sought to organiie and sequence the presentation of material into "txperience" 
consonant with the nature of the' required mental feperation. Such 
••experiences,'' while stimulating riental processes, are vicarous and require 
modeling. The only opportunl^ for transcinding the imitational mode, of 
thought 1 s by structuring the television presentation in such a way as to 
" tf igger " con Stiryct 1 ve mental act fvi ty . Tht Chi 1 dren Vs Tel ivi s 1 on Workshop 
has sucqessfully emplpyed the technique of anticipation to el icit response by 
the viewer, but the behavior is associative ; and not at a 11 constructive. 
PrografTining : a passive presentation in such a way as to elicit abstract mental 
activity from a large audience with individual cognitive and motivational 
differences is at best speculative. Prob Tot solving is dependent on complex, 
formal, mental operations, such as propositional logic and inferencing, that 
cannot successfully be modeled. . These shows no do.jfbt Improve attitudes toward 
inquiry, as shown before, but no symbolic codes exist in television to 
simulate or teach such thinking. Those. operations cannot be internailized 
simply by observing them. ' ^ : 

: The imp Tic at ions of this paper arte obvious. Television is no miracle 
medium, as previously hoped or attributed. However, it is inherently 
expensive. The Instructional television planning process must first consider 
instructional goals that are addressed and whether televflsiqn possesses the 
syjnbol 1c codes to facilitate that type of learning. In the past, 
consideration of the medium has preceded the message. We now need to analyze 
the message to see if the medium fits it. 
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-.v = The Mi^ : tonf tririce 

tsltyition^; J thtre\, may need :ie ; ■ no fif ^ ng sk i 1 1 s . As i form of 

ditamfning and visuaT languid ing^^s^ 

;viewi ng and how messages are perceiyed^ those skins carf be called upon or 
supplanted by the television program to bring about intended learning. For ; 
school learning, which is assumed; to bt mftr# formal and intentional , 
television Instruction has limited instructional p o ten t i a 1 . While it 
possesses obvious distributional advantages, i.e.^ it is capable of delivering 
instructional messages to various .populations in disparate' locations, its 
' abi 1 1 tyjto affect a wide variety of learning is questionable. / -.If our 
instructional purpose is to dell capabTe^ 
as any other, medium. If distribution is a p'roblem, television is more 
capable." Television needs to be exploited for its idyantages aind ignored for 
its weaknesses. ' ' -^'^^ - ^ ' • • ' . . • 
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Much^is known about the content of teVeylsibn prograns and coninerclaTs 
directed at children (Barcus, .1977; Dodllttle h Pepper, 1974). However, there 
Is 'little fundamental research describing children's understanding^^ofr these 
televfsed messages, or of the operations and functions of television on a 
social, business, or societal level. Understanding is difficult to assess. 
Understanding comes from Inferring and making interpretations, from the power* 
to think and learn, from knowing the natuft,' character, or meaning of. 
something.. Understanding does not, then, deme from passive receivership' or . 
automatic processing of televised Information.! Understanding is an active 
individual process of constructing meaning . ^Early studies have Illustrated 



that some attributes which people noted about an, observed object werr"as much 
-a functlonH)f-the-perce1veris the perceived (Fornbusch^ Hastorft^Rlchardsons 
Muz^y, & Vreeland, 1965). Each person transforms a conmunidated message .Into 
personal meaning in his own fraie of reference.*. Yet pel icymakirs, teachers, 
and researchers seek generalizations about the . level or nature of 
understanding— about the frame of reference of chifldren. 

. . ■ . .\ . ■ . 

, In thi last dacidt, reiiarchers hiva madt a promising shift away ffoiB 
simple "effects" studlts of ttltvlslon wntentt qrt children toward more 
theoretleally based invtstlgatlons of mediation, e*^* jV Information procesiing/ 
, observational learning, and cognitive developmertt. ' Becent studies in this 
tradition have established a firm beginning in the inviitigatiqn of a 
relationship between exposure and cognit1«vi and^ to some txtent, behavior 
(Warttlla, 1979; \\%:f&t^ Donohui, & Htrtke, 19;8; Levin & Anderson, 1976; Bever, 
Smith, Bengtn, & Johnson, 1975| Warttlla & Ettema, 1974rRbbartson & Rossiter, 
1974; and Blatt, Spancar, ^ Ward, 1972). S ^ . . 

The child has a-'dlfferant frame of rafarenca from., an adult. This 
difference may be greater than tha normal difference between two piople of the 
same ag a* There art two major theoretical notions abpiit. the source of 
distinctions^ between a child and an adult. ^ One theoretical approach to 
^ investigating and describing the chlld'^^frama of raftranci saekf qualitative 
^ developmental dlffartncis in the thought proctsses of chtlrfriin of various agat 
or stages as compared to adults (Flavall^ 1977; Kohlb^gV 1969; Bruner, 
Oliver, Sraanfleld, at.al., 1966). The other major theofatlcal explanation 
for adu 1 t-^h 1 1 d di f f erences emphas lies tHa quant 1 ty and nature ^ of eKperient 1 al 
diffirances afforded (Mayer, 1975; Wittrock, 1974; Bandjlif^a, 1969; Gew 
1969) . These theoritical orientations are briefly addfessedl^fco. discuss the 
Implications for rasearch methods, findings^ and pratfckly appll^ 
^irlved from, taeh orientation. | : , ; 
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The origifin r&?eanch, on which the dlibussio.n js, based and " from which 
. examples aria drawn, was 'cpnductgd,s frj October, 1979 by the authors. *rhif 
included ISO setnl-structu,red interviewrdf chndren ranging in age from 4 to 
44 V years. The children^, were pridonllnately white ' and from middle 
socio-econqmic status families. tThisfe '; short- but lively interviews were 
condMCt'ed fn groups .of two to thretf children' in' a- television . game show 
setting. ' Students were self -seTected, choosing to play a guessing gane about 
_segments of videotaped, content and to beMhtervlewed about their opirt.ions and 
ideas. The 30-se'cond television, segments were rtldom selecrtlons of ' b*th 
progr*am and commercial content. The gan^e'playirig/intervlewlng was videotapied 
for later transcription and analysis— an ongoing process at .the time of this 
vcitihg. * B .. j 

A rpijor result of this study_ emphasizes the 'disilnfition between students' 
understanding' of television and their abllitle's to articulate or present a 
nepresentatlve response for assessing that understanding. This is not a. new 
problem for* researchars,- nor certainly for teachers. Student responses are 
frequently affected by vocabulary demands, the st^'ucture ^of questions and 
tests, requests for aided or unaided recarll tfr multiple cho1ci7guess afriswers, 
provision of stimuli or hints, etc. These ..response variations may reflect 
differences in Motivation, cognitive style, access and/or retrieval 
orientation to ' stored information, or another .individual difference in 
mediation— norte of which necessarily relates to th& specif+e conceptualization 
of utility of understanding -under investigation.. 

Attempts to describe chndren 's understanSing of* the content of • 
television^ programs and commercials, as one ffilght expect, have met with 
limited success .(National Science foundation, 1977; Wand, Wackman, & WartelTa, 
1977), Thts lack of success stetw in part from methodologies which on one 
hand are. too focused on a particular aspect to give a picture 'of the " child's 
understanding or ^ on the other 'hand presume abilities of recall, 
self^ref lection, and expression by children which are not commensurate wijh 
the level or nature of the children's understanding being investigated. The 
children must be allowed the opportunity 'to demonstrate that they are . capable 
af miking a wider range of responses. These responses must then be evaluated 
within the context in which they are made and the child's frame of reference. 
Only sthen'may researchers gain the insights they seek and teachers or parents 
realize the next piece of the puzzle for improving a child's reasoning and 
understanding about television. Withput this additional Input from the 
children, research methods simply affirm rather than test the theoretical 
stances. The state of ignorance or partial knowlecfge on a topic remains 
unenlightened. , / 

.\ An example from our study concerns assassing a cHlld's understanding of 
comfnirelals. The sailing I'ntant is the most crucial distinction batween a 
program and a csmiarelal— the one sought by researchars evaluating chlldrin's 
"undarstandlng." However, Mark (aga 4)^ makas a distinction in enjoying the 
^entertainmant value 1n a commercial for a product which he dislikeb. The "Big 
Red" chawing gum commercial showed someone running to catch Wis train* Mark 
laughed, "I like this," meaning the little story rather than the product; 

The most salient feature of distinction may not be the selling intent. 
Only eight of 150 children failed to identify a comrierclal or program segment 
correctly. In -these instances, the 30rsetond segments shown did not present 
the, selling Intent or ^product and were very much like a program. All other 



sagmints wefi taslly^ quicklyt and correctly identified. Howeveri discussions 
aboiit how they ricognizid a segmint as a program or commercial illtistratid a 
signifieant discrepancy between understanding and ability to articulate, 
between sal^nce or relevance for making the distinction and a definition of 
the distinction, Fdf example, this conversation between Tim and Matthew who 
are both 10 years old and fifth graders* 

- -4.. 

TIMi That's ah (pointing to the television monitor) , ..INCREDIBLE HULK 
MATTHEW: {raising his hand, as if to be called upon) THE INCREDIBLE HULK 
INTERVIEWER-. Okay, now, why Is it? What made you^ think that? 
TIM: Because that's David Banner. 
MATTHEW: David Banner 

INTERVIEWER: David Banner. Okay, is it a program or conmierclal? 

TIM AND MATTHEW: Program 

INTERVIEWER: What's a program? 

TIM: It is a show.*, 

MATTHEW: Show that's on every week. 

TIM: (continues) that comes on every other, every other week, the same 
day and time* . 

INTERVIEWER: Okay, what's the difference between a progr^ and a 
conmierclal? 

TIM: A commercial comes on., *1t can come on, uh, every week, every 

second, every, uh, other minute, but it,.. 

MATTHEW: A commercial shows, ah, different products. 

TIM: Advert 1 stents 

MATTHEW: Advertisements 



When Tim and Matthew came up with the vocabulary word "advertisement," 
the interview ceased. But a magic word doesn't mean understanding, an0 
understanding can precede the appropriate vocabulary, 

INTERVIEWER: Everybody ready? 

RICKY: (8 years old, first to' respond to the videotaped segment)- 
Commercial! 

INTERV^IEWER: How do you know It's a commercial? 

RICKY: Because a progran isn't Ilka, this. ^ ■ . 

INTERVIEWER: How is a program Isn't like this. 

RICKY: Commercials are short, and prograns are long. 

INTERVIEWER: Everything we're going to show today is going to be short. 

We're Just going to show you pieces of programs. 

RICKY: Oh, 

INTERVIEWER: (to Gus, age 11) What were you going to say about how it's 
a coTOnercial? ' . ^ 

GUS: Because they weren't acting serious.. .Well, they were actin (sic) 
serious, but they were eatin (sic) dinner, and they said something about 
some macaroni; and you could tell It was a product, and then they showed 
a can of It. And then they go, "Progresso, make sure," 
INTERVIEWER: What? 

GUS: J'Progresso" was the nme of the product, * 

RICKY: I know' because programs start with.**they start like, with, uh, 

the name of the s.how. 

INTERVIEWER: And this one didn't start with the name of a show, so it's 
a commerciaT. 

RICKY: So it's a commercial. 



INTERV|EWERr AOn ^mt of thtst SigmintSt the programs don't start with 
the nmis of /the showt. So. that mak^sH difficulty - . 
RICKY^ i knbw.^ . / 

INTERVIEWERi'^ (to CI If, age 11) Why did you: know it )^as a comrnercial? 
CLIFi ta.*,You started showin (sic) these cans.*. and ctrtain 
brand.. .and then this guy In a regy Tar class home eatin {sic); and theh 
this guy In a tuxedo comes in and all that. ^ 
INTERVlEWERi And it seemed pretty strange? 
CLIP: That*s why I thought it was i conmiercial , 

INTERVlEWERr You think/you might see people eating, and then a man In a 

tuxedo, in a program? . ^ v 

CLIF: (shakes head) No, I don't think Wiat these people* d Just be tatin 

(sic) like this, and then a guy in a tuxedo comes In and says ''Buy 

this— this is good!" You know? ^ 

INTERVIEWER: Oh; hf says, "Buy this"? , ^ 

CLIF: No, he says i "You're eating...s0 and so...so and so," 

INTERVIEWER: What is the commercial trying to get you to do? 

CLIF: Buy a certain brand. 

The students seened aware of the product selting intent of commercials, 
eveh though the conmercials sewi to be recognlztd by other attributes. The 
Interviewer prtsstd another question^ pursuing the intint of comnercials. An 
incongruous, but not inogical, response was offered b^ several other children 
about Ricky's age of 8 years. - 

INTERIVEWER: Why do you think COTnercials are on ttlevlsion? 
RICKY: Becausef um, you know, it'll, it'll, it'll. ..you know, on a TV 
show sOTietimes it'll, may, ..I'm not sure. It'll give then a part to make 
suye that they're gonna, you know, where it stops oh some shows. It'll 
give 'em a chance to make it a different way if they have to* 
lUTERVIEWER: It'll give who^ a chance to make what a different way? 
' RICKY: The film. 

INTERVIEWER: Make the film a different way? 
RICKY: So... 

INTERVIEWER: You think they're deciding that right before you watch it? 
RIOCY: Yeahl ^ ^ 

Ricky's impress ion that a television show Is like a theater play with 
intermissions Is not illogfcal within his frame of reference. He may not have 
had the experience of seeing an event tape-recorded and then re-presented. He 
may not understand the technical ities of a production which offer cues to 
distinguishing the differences betwwn a live or a pre-taped program as it Is 
broadcast, even If he does reali?e some progrms are taped "re-runs." A 
misconception is not a priori ividence of deftcient cognitivi skills, retarded^ 
mintal development, or even Insufficient general experience.' Ricky's 
"misconctptlon" merely* illustrates the distinction between art "adult" and one 
child's frame of reference. ^ ^ . 

Ah adult frame of reference to the child requires an initial step of 
understanding and sharing the specif 1c child's frame of' reference. Since. the 
television experience cannot be made adaptive to all individuals in the mi^s 
audience, it is more incumbent upon the^ individuals in that audience^ the 
researchers, teachers, and parents, to become mdre child centered In assesslrig 
a child's understanding of television^ A child-ceatered approach Is critical 
for an accurate realization of the child's comprehension, for improving 



communication of concapts and- mess agas, and educational purposes* 

Taking staunch positions In the deveTopment ver^^ = learning theoretical 
debate may detract from the effectiveness of either orientation' to Illustrate 
the child's frame of reference regarding .understanding of television and 
potential Influences on that understanding. Fascination with theoretical 
nuances 1s not denigrated, but both theoretical approaches mentioned here 
suggest- compatible efforts oh the part of teachers and parents (Meyer, 1979; 
Wartella, 1979; O'Neil, 1978; Wittrock,; , 1977) . Characteristics of the 
individual child determine the effectiveness of teaching or attributes of a 
nurturant environment for developing reasoning and critical thinking. 

Characterizations of children's thinking must be built from instances of 
their thoughts as described according to their own frames of reference. 
Identifying and examining the precursory attitudes and levels of understanding 
, in early childhood seem to be the logical prerequisites for building theory as 
well is developing the most effective instructional programs regarding media 
literacy or receivership skills. It should be remembered that current 
theories were built from close observations of individual children. These 
theories may require modification based ^ on additional and insightful 
observations; a war of abstractions should not tyrannize our perspectives, but 
release creative individual-centered efforts at comprehending and promoting 
students' understanding of television. 
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RESEARCH HATFIELDS AND INDUSTRY ficCQYS: 
STEPPING THROU^ A DIALOGUE . 



Eric Mlcbaals 
Southwist Iducatlonal Development Laboratory 



Introduetlon * * _ 

Rtlationships bitween acadiitilc ma^^ risiarchers and broadcast Industry 
spokesmen have taken on the properties of ritualized, formal, Inter^tribal 
hostnitlas. We have become all too familiar with the objections of the 
Industry to scientific Investigations of the effects of televi si oni a lack of 
certitude about results, an Inapproprlateness of definitions and parameters 
(for example, of violence), and the Impossi bill ty of translating research Into 
policy in the caiinerclal broadcast world. We have become e_C[ually familiar 
with the objections of researchers to the broadcast industryi emphasis on 
gratuitous antl-sdclal portrayal St unreal representation of the world and of 
social relationships, commercial coercion of the youngs and the promotion of a 
passive uncritical audience which impairs developmental skills. Thesa 
positions are not moving toward resolution* Instead, poiltlons are 
increasingly polarized* A beheficlaT dialogua between the research community 
and the broadcast industry has not materialiiad* This discussion will address 
these issues as a^problam In social co an attempt to discover If ' 

part of the prdblem has to do with the vary language used by the two 
communities* It is interesting that this difficulty, at the level of 
d1scpur$e, has not bean addressed by those affected, who are thamse Ives 
specialists in camnunicatiOns* 

It has been over five years since George Comstock addressed _ the 'gap 
between research findings and Industry policy in the 1975 Rand Report (sonie of 
his observations were anticipated in the 1972 Surgeon General's Report)* 
Significant differences between the two communities were recognized in (1) 
goals, (2) economics t (3) modals/mathods^ and (4) products/dutcomes* These 
differences are indeed accurate and significant* But they are not unique to 
television research and practice* Analagous differences exist between 
educational researchers and yet, the flow of concepts between educators and 
educational researchers has been more successful. This implies that 
jdentifying disparities between thinking v and doing 1s^ not a sufficient 
explanation for the problem, Dr, Comstock*s observations are useful because 
they identify different organisational structures for the two groups which 
will help us understand specific reasons why they speak different languages* 
But disparities between research and practice will always exist, as Kenneth 
Boulding observed in his recent presidential address to the American Academy 
for the Advancement of Science* ^ ' 

Science occupies a specialized habltat-'unlversittes, 
laboratories, institutes, which exist In the middle of an 
ecosystem that does not conform to its values* There is a 
constant potential tension between the scientific 
comiunity, y/ith its peculiar ethic ^ and the social 
environment In which It finds Itself and which supports It 
(1, p. 832). 
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In particular, "(Science) put > a high valui on curiosity whlcrt folk 
culturis and official political cultures do not. Questionihg thg Iggltimacy 
of an establishid religioh or rules has been dangerous in almost any society." 
(1, p, 832). George Gerbner has characterized broadcast television variously 
as religious. in its social function, an arm of the established order^ and the 
contemporary equivalent of the folk tale. It might be argued therefore, that 
the scientific investigation into teTevislpn's effects and the corrniercial ' 
production of broadcast programming are fundamentally at cross purposes; that 
the Implied threat of one to the other is an unbreachable stumbling block to 
discourse* But this conference is only one of the increasing examples of 
evidence to the contrary. There Is much' that we would like to know from each 
other, 1f we could find an adequate means of expression and respect* In what 
foMows, the peculiarities of scientific discourse will be outlined, followed 
by a more tentative model of the broadcast Industry's language. This 
attention to the model /of expression seems a Hkely first step toward 
replacing the present antagonism with a more interdependent relationship based 
^•'"^n an adequate communication systOT, a kind of Esperanto for our present 
purposes, ^ 

Jclentlfic Discourse 

Scientific procedure is not, properly speaking, a single method or 
theory. It is more iTke a form of discourse— an artificial, highly formal 
language that, will allow research to proceed in an orderly and cumulative 
manner* Curiously, contrary to the popular notion^ science Is not based on 
facts in. the sense of absolute truths* Insteid, scientific knowledge proceeds 
by disproof. "Knowledge increases not by the matching of images with the real 
world (which Hume pointed out Is impossible) ^ that is, not by the direct 
perception of the truth,* but by a relentless bias toward the perception of 
error" (1, p. 831). A scientific investigator forms an image of the real 
world which, because it Is an Image, is ultimately inaccurate. He tests this 
image by whatever orderly procedures are agreed to be appropriate in a given 
case and by this discovers, ideally the points at which his image is 
Inaccurate. He, or another researcher, then tests this revised image qnd 
further refines it. In this manneri the image is maoe to approximate the real 
world more and more cTosely. At a certain point the limits of approximation 
will be reached and the Image win be replaced, as the Einsteinlah image 
replaced the Newtonian Image when the Newtonian image was exhausted* It 
cannot be said that either Einstein's or Newton's image 1s more "true," only 
that there are limits to their ^ability to approximate certain real phenomena* 

There are two features of this scientific . procedure which »mer1t our 
- attention because they characterize scientific discourse. First, no 
scientific finding can be considered absolutely true. This Is the . 
disprovabi lity requirement of the scientific method. Any image which cannot 
be disproved is not, formally speaking, scientific* The second feature is 
that the procedures used in an experiment are carefully revealed in the 
presentation of the experiment so that, ideally, other researchers may either 
duplicate the equipment, or build on it to refine the Image further^ or 
disprove It, Skepticism and criticism therefore, are the hallmarks' of the 
scientific attitude* And openness and publicness are requirements of the 
procedure. What emerges, is a highly artificial language of science in which 
^ all facts are tentative and which requires the development of a rather 
abstract terminology. Tike mathematics. Casual language means different 
things to different people In different settings. But scientific langugage 




must mean the same thing to all scientists so that the above procedures can be 
followed. • 

Because scientific language must be phrasid in such a way that f1r\d1ngs 
can be disproved^ there will always bt some ambiguity in policy implications 
of scientific findings* Any Industry whose existing policy Is perceived as 
threatened by scientific Investigation fs likely to focus on the disprovable 
aspects of a scientific image in order to defuse any policy Implications that 
may run cdunter to its Inttrasts. But the rules for that criticism' must be 
consistent with the rules of the scientific dicourse for It to enter Into the 
refinement pf the Image* When the broadcast Industry criticizes media 
research, the criticism often appears to be basfd on a mis1iiterpi%tat1bTi of 
these fules^ examples of which are^ described below. When the criticism 
appears to serve industry goals directly, rather than the scientific goal of 
increased knowledge, the criticism Is not merely difficult to Incorporate into 
the research process. It is held suspect. But there is much that the Industry 
objects to which Is Indeed worth serious consideration by scientists. For 
example, does the definition of violence used in the Cultural Indicator's 
Violence Profile Include too wide a range of Incidents than are Justifiable 
for th% analysis of effects? The inclysiveness of the Serbner/Gross 
dffinltfdn (3) may be partly based on an epistemologlcal requirement that 
^paramettrs for coding eyents be clear cut* "Fuziy" categories must be^avoided 
so that the research can be duplicated by diverse scientists, A more limited 
definition might run the risk of injecting personal evaluations Into this 
coding, ; This would violate the requirements of scientific language and 
procedufii. Jut the Industry criticism fails to take these requir^ents of 
science Hnto account or offer alternative definitions that would satisfy 
scientific protocol. It presumes Instead an antagonistic bias and Implicates 
the r^se^rch%r%- motives. Thus, their objections cannot be incorporated Into 
the refinements of the Image .of y television's effects that the Cultural 
Indicators Project is developing, f 

Science and Technology 

The broadcast industry has not been altogether deaf to the sciences. In 
fact, the development of television was a direct outgrowth of scientific 
Investigation in the fields of physics and chemistry* The Industry has 
learned admirably how to understand the applications of that language* The 
problem has merged only In the area of what are termed the "soft sciences," A 
short history of these two branches of science and the relationship between 
them is worth a brief digression. 

What have been called the "hard sc1enc6s""phys1cs, chemistry, geology 
and so forth**have had a direct Impact on technology for only the past hundred 
years. That is to say, industry's ability to understand the language of 
scienti/ic findings 1s considerably more recent than most people realize. But 
the byproducts of this relatively recent dialogue have been precisely those 
Inventions which have transformed our century most remarkably: energy 
sources, conpunication, and medicine. These transformations which were 
accomplished by the application of scientific investigation to the physical 
world were not matched by the applications of scientific investigation into 
the social/human world. The record of prediction and evaluation of the Impact 
of technology, which is an emerging focus of', the "soft" social^ sciences is not 
impressive* The reasons for this are complex, but social research as a 
scientific procedure, is fairly recent and we are still disputing the 
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applleabTity of certain kinds of mtthods borrowsd from tht hard sciences to 
human phenomena. Whili the rules of discourse remain as describid 1n the 
preceeding section^ the kinds of measures and evidence which are productive 
are still in dispute. As a result, our findings may be tspecially vulnerable 
to disprovabnity. But this is a' healthy sign in the early stages of the 
formulation of a scientific image. To treat it as a failure would be an 
error^ particularly in light of the necessary relationship between the two 
areas of science. g 

The implications of an expanding"^ technology without an assessment of 
technology's impact on goals for the human future are frightening. In the 
last decade^ the population has Indeed btcOTit frightened about a number of 
possible impacts* Concern with environmental pollutants/ with ricpmblnant DNA 
research and with the political and social implications of our energy 
technology clearly indicates that many people believe we have failed to base 
technology on an adequatt understanding ^of Its social . Impact. It should 
surprise no one that television Is being added to the growing list of 
Inventions which the public feils may not be adequately understood In human 
terms, and which may have: unforeseen effects on .their lives. If the social 
science research conmiunity falls to develop a workable Image of the effects of 
television on viewers, a concerned public Is likely to base fts opposition on 
less rational grounds. Every social ill, every ptrceived difference in this 
generation's behavior from their parents* may be blamed on TV if no guidelines 
exist to make more precise-statements about television's effects. 

Broadcast Industry Discourse 

The broadcast Industry conducts its own research. On the basis of this, 
it attempts to sell Its products, define effects and defend its Interests. 
But these findings rarely pacify the public, and more rarely satisfy the 
scientific community* To a very real extent, there will always be suspicion 
of an industry's evaluation of itself, especially when that evaluation seems, 
on the whole, self-serving. But what precise elements of the broadcast 
industry's presentation of its research are inconsistent with scientific 
discourse, and as such, do not meet scientific expectations and criteria? The 
two essential elements which were identified earlier in this discussion as 
hallmarks of scientific procedure are conspicuous by their absence from the 
Industry's reports. 

First, there is^a lack of appreciation of the tentativeness of scientific 
results. This may be appreciated by resuscitating a distinction popular 
several years ago between process and product. Scientific procedure 1s an 
ongoing process; whereas; industrial organizations as commercial enterprises 
are product oriented. Products are unassailable and unambiguous. They work 
or they don't; they sel.l or ' they don't. But scientific "products""tha. 
results of particular stud1es--are valued ultimately as they conform to and 
Inform the ongoing scientific tradition. Since no scientific findings, are 
absolutely true, since they are disprovable, the Industry takes a fairly naive 
position when it presents its findings as facts, or when it attacks or 
rediscovers the dlsprovability of scientific research. Rarely do we see 
examples of network criticism of scientific research which consider the 
process's context, the research on which the criticized Investigation is based 
or the heuristic value it provides for subsequent investigation. Yet this 
more than particular results. Is the measure of value that scientists apply to 
their colleagues' work. 
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This prociis/produet distinctt^^ applies to tha second riquirimeht of 
sciintific, discourse as will «tha^ necessity to reveal all procedures used In 
producing results. Industry funded research tends to be coriducted secretly, 
as befits a competitive business. While Einstein t^lls Oppenhelmert Macy's of 
course, does not tell Gimbles. There are very promising recent exceptions, 
such as the Singers' work funded by ABC, and scientists will naturally give 
particular scrutiny to the results of such collaborations* But the single 
most pervasive and influential research funded jointly by the networks, the 
Nielsen ratings, remain obscure in procedur^ and validity. In a sense, the 
Nielsens represent a psuedo-scientif io-^ocedure, in that there is a formal 
artificial language constnjctid to whictv all subscribers agree. It Is this 
consensual aspect, the^faet that broadcasters and advertisers alike agree to ^ 
, its effectiveness and applicablity which ultimately gives, the, Nielsens such 
power* The 'Nielsens may be said to provide the industry analogy to the 
scientific research conducted by academic scientists so that the comparison of 
the two is especially pertinent to ^discovery of the differences between 
languages. The Nielsens can be characterised as product-oriented research. 
We are not privy to the assumptions^r procedures built Into the. research^ 
design. Nielsen surveys therefprs'^violate the second requirement' for' 
scientific discourse. The implications of this violation are not merely 
ethical. Any errors built into the! research design, data collection/ or 
analysis are not subject to .critical peer review. The Image of television 
effects assumed by the Nielsen hypotheses therefore Is not refined to 
approximate reality more and more closely by scientific discourse. Any errors 
built into the procedure will have a eumulatlve effect, therefore, and cause 
the image to deviate further and further from the real phenomena it presumes 
to measure, unless the Image of the viewing world 1s In fact true* Since it 
is a tenet of science that the image cannot be absolutely true, that the 
roadmap Is always different from the "road itself, we can predict increasing 
inaccuracy In such ap image reapplied over time. Here is a case where 
scientific review conceivably could Impact industry research. 

The public grumblings over the effects of the Nielsens on programing 
policies are being matched by findings in the scientific sector. Research 
conducted at the Southwest Educational Development Laboratory, as well as 
other findings, indieates that television's on-off swftch Is a very poor 
indicator of viewer attention. Advertisers may well demand a more sensitive 
measure of attention in order to sell their products if they discover that an 
unattended set doesn't get their message acro|S whether it's on or not. But 
vm know very little about the Nielsen ratings, the nature of the sample or the ' 
correlational statistics applied, and so we cannot enter Into a dialogue with 
the Nielsen researchers* To reiterate, the power of product oriented research 
rests mainly on agreement about the value of results* Should any doubt arise 
in the communities which share in the agreement, the pseudo-science collapses. 
It is not an ongoing tradition, publicly refining its image of reality through, 
critical scientific process* 

^ Product "orientation Is particularly noticeable when the industry 
attempts, with all good intentions, to answer charges the research community 
raises in the awkward dialogue which currently exists. When asked about 
anti-social progranming, racial or sexual stereotyping, and so forth, the 
industry is apt to offer lists of products: the number of shovfs it currently^ 
airs of a . particular sort. The decision that such-and-such a show is 
Intended, by programmers and policy makers, to be pro-social is assumed to be 
sufficient evldince of commitment to these values. Whether the effects on 
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viewers match; thi Intent Is not addrtssed.. Tht most revealing riCint ixampli 
is the inclusion of bridgis between children's programi commircials 
which were Intended to help yquhg viewers' distinguish be twt^ program and 
advartlsement. It was left to the. scientific community to discovir that thess 
bridges often had the opposite effect; they obscured^ rather than revealid the 
distinction in a sample of young viewers (5) « = 

The diitinctions between product^ and process produci distinctions in 
language a^ well* It already has been mentioned that Or* Serbner chooses a 
definition of violwce based on c^quirements for precision in the scientific 
^ process. Yet this definition does not meet the popular definition of 
violence^ as the ^networks points out*- Th6 networks, by contrast rely on 
popular definitions of tertns which may be viry difficult to operational ize in 
scientific discourse. Perhaps the best example of this is the use of the word 
; "entertainment." ?^uch television Is said to be entertaifting* And many people, 
/ when asked, will reveal that this is the reason they watch. But what kind of 
category Is entertainnTent? What kinds of behaviors are involved in viewing?- 
What effects does entertainment include or exlude? Surveys often require 
respondents to choose whether they arte being entertained or Inforrted^ for 
example* But are these discrete categories? Whole bodies of literature In 
the social sciences, folklore and the humanities all reveal that many distinct 
functions may be performed under the guise of entertainment. The Industry's 
tacit collusion with the public that entertainment is a priori harmless, 
^information less and without didactic effect, is not confirmed by more careful 
investigation. We only need to recall that Leni ReifenstaTs propoganda films 
for The Third Reich wer6, and still are, supremely entertaining. . A more 
precise term is required if we are to dls^ver how television functions for 
viewers. , s 

Impliaations and Suggested Directions X ^ 

The basis of language is agre©nent* Words don't mean anything by 
thCTSelves, but take on meanings by agreement among the people who use them* 
In order for the researchers and the practitioners In broadcast media to 
communicate, therefore, there must be agreementi firstj that we need to 
communicate, and second, that the language developed for this conniunicatlon be 
based on shared rules and meanings* * 

I have mentioned in passing some of the value and necessity of creating 
this kind of dialogue between the telev1|1on Industry and tbe research 
community: growing public concern over effects, potential Inaccuracies In 
industry-based research, and the fundamental danger of unassessed applications 
of technology* We should also note that the airways themselves are a public 
trust and their users are required to serve the public Interest* While this 
has had only limited meaning 1n the past, it is a lever which could be wielded 
by government and the public, should industry objectives and scientific 
findings become too opposed* , ' ' ' . 

Assuming that all parties agree to the benefits of a productive dialogue, 
how can this be ' accomplished? L believe a/ good first step is the one 
attempted by this paper* the parties must first come to understand the nature 
of the language— unique to each group* The rules of scientific discourse have 
been described as stemming^ from particular requirements of^ the seiegtific 
jjtethod, and are best characterized as an emphasis on ongSTng process* The 
^ules of tndustry discourse stem from business and economic realities which 
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are product oriented. These differences >are outgrowths of differing 
organizational features as Comstock has noted, and do adequately Sirve the 
interests for which they are designed. An axiom of comparative linguistics 
should be recall edr languages are adequate to the needs of the communities 
which speak them, and no language is better or worse than another in absolute 
terms. But neither language in this'^case is adequate to serve the purpose of 
communication between communities. * . 

An analogy to a current linguistic issue is useful here. For a very long, 
time, black English was considered a degenerate or Inferior form of standard* 
Englijh. Slack children were taught to speak "properly" by denigrating what 
seemed to be mistakes In their speech. The improvement this was supposed to 
produce in blacks' use of standard English often did not occur, A more 
current working hypothesis, based on a thorough-going analysis of the rules of 
black English (4) is that this is a distinct language. Therefore, the 
teaching of standard English can be accomplished better by treating 1t in this 
manner. Not "only does this seen to produce better results for the speakers 
themselves, it helps to clear up misunderstandings. Since the two languages 
use very similar terms, the differences in meaning of the same term in 
differing linguistic contexts created a serious misinterpetation in 
black/whlte dialogue. In a very general way, I am proposing a similar model 
for the differences between research and industry language. We need to 
appreciate that terms such as violence and entertainment mean different things 
1n these different contexts. —Instead of using these differences as a basis 
for confusion leading to disrespect, we can use them to develop a working 
relationship which appreciates differences in our social and professtonal 
environments. This appears to offer the best opportunity for the long overdue 
dialogue between our respective corrmunities so that the public ultimately can 
be served by an informed humanistic use of the airways. 
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A BEFORE-AND-AFTER STUDY 0& THE EFFECTS OF TELEVISION 



Tannis McBeth Wmimis, Ph.D. 

Department of Psychology 
University of British Columbia 



A longitudinal stu^ly based on a natural before-and-after ixperlment 
Involving television was: conducted in three Canadian communities. This 
resiarch was done by several faculty members and graduate students In the 
Departtnent of Psychology at the University of British Columbia under Ihy 
direction. V 

The Impetus for the research came from Mary Morrison, who alerted me in 
the summer of 1973 to a Canadian town that did not yet have television 
teceptldn but was due to get it within a year. We studied that town, given 
the pieudonym Note!, and two other towns chosen for comparison, Unitel and 
Multitel, In 1973 before NoteV got teTevlsion and . again two years later. 
During the first phase of our research, . Notel had no telev4s1on reception; 
Uhitel received CBC,' the Carfayiari "government-owned channeTj and Multitel 
recelveid CBC and the three .mad or U.S.' networks, ABC, CBS,, and NBC. When 
Notel got television in November, 1973, they began to receive one channel, 
CBC. At the same time, reception 1n Unitel improved by the addition of a 
second CBC channel with better reception, Multitel reception did not change. 

The extent to which the thrii towns ware aoniparibli In ways other than 
teltvision rtcaption Is Important* Data from the 1971 Canadian census 
fevealed only slight .differences tht whole the towns wire remarkably 
slmllaf. To our khowledget there ware no major social changes In tenns of 
bus, rails plana^e^lci, etc^* In the two^-year period between the .phases of 
data collection* The road linking Notel and Unitel improved signif icaatly at 
about the same time as television arrived, but this did not affect NoteVs 
access to the nearest larger community (reached by a different road). In 
general* we faal* confident that lack of talevislon reception was. the 
overwhelming difference between Note! and the other towns, " 

' In the first phase of the project, the median number of hours of vi.ewihg 
per week was 0 for Notel, compared with 21 hours for Unitel and 2*3 for 
MultiteU In the second phase, about 905^ of the people in Notel had 
television sets* The median number of hours of TV viewing per week was now 25 
in all three towns, which is consistent with other North American data) e.g., 
Comstock* Chaff ee* Katzman, McCombs/& Robertsi 1978) • 

ChildrenVs Aggressive Behavior . Research on the impact of television on 
children's aggrassive behavior was conducted by Lesley A. Joys Meredith M, 
Kimball, and Merle L. Zabrack. 

In both phaseSi five male and five femalft Ghn-dren at each grade leveV in 
each of the three towns were observed in f^ae play r^n the school pl^iyground. 
Before NotiT got television Grades 1, 2^ 4, any^ weH^ and two years 

later. Grades 1* 2* 3* and 4. Thus, children^ in Grades 1 and 2 were studied 
longitudinany and observed again in the second phase, when iri Grades 3 and. 4; 
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44 of 60 (73^) were still available, Sixtisn additional chlldrin in Grade 3 
and 4 ware added to this second phase group for the Cif'oss^sectlohal analys^^^^ 

■ . . . . ' y_.,; , • ' 

Each child was watched by two trained observers during .,21,, 'on6*ni1nute 
intervals over . a siven-to-ten-day period. No child wa^^observed for ^ two 
consecdtive minutes, geliabtlity was greater than ,8 in bothV pNases of the 
study. The Observers used a checklist, noting how many times each of 14 
physical and 9 verbal behaviors was displayed by the child /being observed 
during that interval. ' y , 

i • . • ' , ■ .'f ' 

In both phas^es of the study, teacher and peer ratings aggres|ion were 
obtained, were found to be intercorrelated, and were 4lsoy6oi^re1ated with the^ 
observational measures of aggression, landing validity tov^those observations* 

In general, the results of both the longitudinal andf cro$s*sectional 
analyses Indicated .that two years following the ineeption^ of television in 
their community, Notel children had increased in both physical and verbal 
aggression. Furthermore, thetr aggression scores were now higher than those 
of children in MultiteU Th^;s suggests th^ the rel^tiqhship between 
television viewing and aggresiive behavjor is^not necessarily linear* Given 
that there is more aggression and violence dipicted on the pS. networks than 
on CBC CWniiams, Zabrack, & Joy, 1977) thapvel of aggriision ' 
portrayed on U.S. television was increasi% durijig ^ tiro |per1od examined 
(Gerbner li ,3ross, 1976), children in Multltel might have ^n axpacted to be 
the most aggressive in both phases^ of this study, ThisMdld not occur. 
However, while there is less aggfessHve content In programs^own on CBC than 
on ABC/CBS/NBC, the difference is no^ sbW^tlal. An^ although CBC carried 
only two crime shows per;week during thls^search period. It carried sixteen- 
situation comedies per week, which CQnt^iff^lJh levels of verbal aggression,. 
CBC mi^ well depict a sufficient "amount^^^gression to affects its viewers* 
The findings of this study of children's aggressive behavior ^.54t^"^^4^ that 
hypothesis, and in my opinion a threshold model isjnqre appropr/atl than a 
linear one for the effects of telavislon. ^ 

Television may have had a non-specific energizing effect- ^(tannebaum 
zniman, 1975) and/or disinhlbjiting effect on the children in NoteU 
Comstock, Chaffee, Katzman, McCombs, and^ Roberts (1978) contend^ that the 
general arousal or excitation associated with television may .'facilitate 
learning of the content portrayed more than the nature of the content Itself 
facilitates learning. Since television was relatively novel to Notel 
children, arousal effects may have been greater for them, and th^ may ^^ave 
attended more dlosely to, and been more affected by, what they saw. With 
regard to the possible djsinhiblting effect of television, it is important to 
remember that social learning theory (Bandura, 1973) involves not only the 
notion t)iat specific behaviors may be learned by viewing a televised model* 
As Bandura (1978) has recently outlined, exposure to televised violence can 
also alter restraints over aggressive behavior and desensitize and habituate 
people to violence* The d1sinhib1t1on hypothesis fits bettei; with the finding 
that N'otel children Increased in aggiresslon than would a t^lory restrict to 
modelling of specific behaviors. It also provides a reason^able explanation of 
the f indings^obtalned by Bel son (1978) in England for the relationship between 
television and the physically aggressive behavior of adolescent boys* ^ , 
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f ; /Finally, it should be noted that the findings in this' ^tudy for virbal 
aggression were as substantial, and in some ways more clearcut, than thosi for- 
physical aggression, Multitel children were initially hi'ghesr .in ' verbal 
aggT^ession, and Notel and Unitel chlTdrin did not differ; Two years after 
their town received television, Notel children were highest in verbal- 
aggression. ' The finding that television may have had animpact^on children's 
verbal aggressTt>n behavior is not surprising. . Most content analyses have 
focused on the depiction of physicalr-aggr^s^si^m^Jbut Williams, Zabrack, and 
Joy (1977) found that whereas 27% of the program segments in crime , shows 
-contained aggression, 'most of which was physical, 40% of the segments of 
^situation comedies contained .^ggrts si on, almost all of wh1qh was verbal,.. 

,::^^ ^Chn dnenl s ^Readi nci^Sk i 1 1 s . - -Raymond^S Corteen -i s-^thteauthor^ of tha -study 
of the .impact of television's Inception on children's reading skills. 
Children's reading habits havt been "studied fairly extensively in relation to. 
tBlavisi-on. (e.g^, Himmelweltp Oppenhelm, & Vince, 1958; Maccoby, 19^1; Murray 
& Kippax, 1978; Scfrranm, Lyle and Parker, 1961), but there has been nrelatively 
little research Involving the assessment of actual reading skills. 

• . : ■ " J - • ^ yt ■ ■ • ■ '. . -^ :■=;;. . ■ ' ■ .. . ... . . .. 

; Before Notel had television, we assessed the feeding skins of children 
in Grades 2, 3, and 8 in all three towns. Two years later, children in Grades 
2, 3, and 8 were tested, and children in Grades. 4 and 5 who had b^en tes.ted 
twtf' years earlier. and were still available were retested. In all^ there weif^ 
about 480 students in t^is- study; ^ . . / 

. Portions of the Gates-McKillop (1962) Reading Diagnostic Tests were used. 
Enrflvidually^ each; child was .given'three tests consisting of single wo^s, 
phrases of two to f bur words^and nohsenre words* The ^ items wana presented 
>Qne~at^ 7 a^time" T i n7^ a p t achTst cic opi wh i ch" cOTt rol 1 ed thl t ime t he i tOTS were 
visible. / * . ^v*,^,^^^^ 

V l^e resuTtsrvaried^^^^^^ the grade and\ sex of the children 

assessed. At the: Grade 2 levels there was a relationship between television 
^experience and reading skills for boys but not for girls* Before their town 
had television reception^ Notel boys in Grade 2 were better readers than male 
second, griiders .in both Multitel and Unitel^^^^ not differ. Two years 

later there *h ad b^ien a significant decrease in the scores of Note! boys in 
Grade' 2, .to the extent that tfiera were no longer any significant town 
differencis, "Seconid grade girils, there ^w6re no significant differences 

between the town both before and after Notel got television.^ Thus^ the effect 
at; the second grade ^ level was ' specifia to boys. Stated lh a slightly 
different way, ^he effect of television seemed to be to introduce; a sex 
difference in th& reading skills of second graders. The only instance in 
which Grade 2 girls did not obtain higher scores than Grade- 2, boys was in 
Notel^ before television. Twov'years later, and. in the other towns at both 
timeSiothe' mean girls' score was higher than that for boys. ' . 

,At^the Grade 3 level, there was again evidence that i television has a 
negative effect ^^^on, children's reading skills, but the. pattern was a bit 
different thiri that for Grade 2^ There was a significant^ .decrease in the 
total reading scores of Note! third grad,Brs from the first to the second phase 
of the study, and this occurred-.for both girls arid boys. Before Notel had 
teleyision, girls in Grade 3 had^ significantly higher scores than third grade, 
girls in the other towns^ but afterward their scores were significantly worse; 
Notel third' gi^e^ boys were not initially, different from boys in the other 



.^t^bWrts;: buVtw^^ latkrlmalj-third graders thereX- had -iigMficant^^^^^ .lower ^ - - 

■ .^reading ^ scores than male third graders in the other two towns. -Jp/^othar- - 

■words, the performance of both male and female third graders had f alltn/^below 
';: the reading , performance of their age mates in Unitel and Multitelv: this is - 
perhaps >iot surprising, since they had been Grade I when television arrived. 
To the extent that television has an impact on children's reading skills, one 
might expect the impact to be the greatest for children just learning to read. , ■ 

The longitudinal data, comparing second and third graders^ before Notel 
got /talav1slQn with thimselves two years later when they were in Grades 4 and ^ 
' J, indicated, that once the superior skills had been acquired, t^tre was no 
evidence tbat availability of televfsion diminished them. To the extent that 
— ^tht^declinei^^observed^crosf^ectlonally can be attrlbuted^^to^^".^^^^^ 
' ' appears that Its Impact Is largely on the acquliltion of raadihg iknis, 

Jhe major results couTd be Intirpated as Indicating a/deleterlous effects . 
of , television on reading In /the early grades, but several alternative 
explartatlons are also possible. The most obvious of these would be that 
^different methods - of teaching reading ware. used In the three schools.. This 
was invistlgated anB did not stan to ba tht case. It was hot possible to 
evaluate such subtle affects as differing personalities among the Grade 1, 2, 
and 3 teachers. Such differences would, however, ba expected to be t randomly 
distributed across the communities, and if the primary ciuse of reading skill 
differences, would ba unlikely to produce a sansibTapattfrn of results in 
relation to the television continuum. ^ ' - 

Cognttiva Pavel opment . A study of tha ralatlonship ^ betweem talavision 

__view1ng__axpar1ence_:i and^ ^ome cognttiva Jh1l_it1as^ware_ conducted Jy^Linda^^^^ 

. F. Harrison and Tannis\MacBath Williams. * ^* r v 

■ X ■ ■■ ■ 

There has been coniJderabTe spaculatton about . ptotantlally positive artd 
negative ralatlonships Between children's telavisT^^^ viewing habits and their 
cognitive development. Wa assessed the Impact of television / on thraa 
well-astablished primary abilities, verbal ability j spatial ability, and 
creativity. It was hypothesized that telavislon would ha^^a a negative effect 
• on creativity and a /positive ifftct on verbal ability. Although it is not 
good selentificpractlpe to put forth a null hypothesis, we chose to measure 
spatial ability badaust we could th4nk of no rationale wherleby it would be 
affected by exposure to television and wa^ ware interisted in demonstrating a 
diffirential pattern ^ of the relationships batweenteTavision- and cognitive 
^ ability. ' ^ . 

The measure of verbal ability used^was tha vocabulary subtest of the 
Weschsler Intelligence Scale for Childreh (WISC), and the measure of spatial 
ability was the Wise blocks design subtest. The analyses ware based on .sealed 
scQTes," which correct f^raga differences. The creativity tasks ware chosart 
from Wall achandKogan's (1965) work. In the .unusual uses task^ a verbil 
measure of creativity, the child is asked to name as many,uses as possible for ^ 
-a comnoni tern', e.g., a newspaper. Figural creativity was/ measured by showing 
a line drawing and asking tha child to name all the things the drawing could 
be. • ^ 

These cognitive tasks were givan in both pKasas of the project to all 
children iin Grades 4 and 7 in all three towds, a total of 160 children in the 
■first phase and 146 in the second phase. In addition, thay were given In the " 



secondsphase to those ch i 1 dren 1 n Grades 6 and 9 who had been tested- two yearis 
earlier in Grades 4 and 7. There were 137 {86%) of these longitudinal 
subj[ects still available. • 

The results for the WISC vocabulary and bfock design subtests Indicated 
that .television, hid* no effect ^on performance on these tasks. It should be 
noted, however, that the children in this study were in Grades 4 and 7. 
Schr^, Lyle and Parker (1961) found that' children with television come to 

_ school (1*e,s^ Grade 1) with better vocabulary scores than children without 
televisiont but the differences disappear by the end of tlemantary school. It 
woultl have been helpful in assessing the impact of television on*ch11dren's 
vocabulary scores td have tested first graders. This was not done because of 

-a-nted-f or-Hhe-.ent-1rt-prp3ect-tQ-l imit-^the -number-^of-^^ 
4Dne grade. 

" Before th6y had television.receptlon, Notel children in Grades' 4 and 7 
had significantly higher verbal creativity scores than those of their 
age-mates in, the other two! towns, but two years later, there 'were no 
differences in the „ cross-sictional„ analysis. _ Put differently, only Notel 
chiTdreo's verbal creativity scores changed from the first to the second phase 
of the study,- and they decreased significantly, as they had been hypothesized^ 
The pattern of results was the same Tn the longitudinaV analysis based on the 
scores of fourth and seventh graders from the first phase and sixth and ninth 
graders from the second phase.^ 

For the figuraT creativity scores, there were no town differences in 
either phase of the progect in' the cross-sectional comparisp but Unitel 
score s ificrea sed glg nifica t o the, jsecond^ 

longituJ^Tnal analysis there were no towh differences in e^er phase and no 
change for anjr of the towns. " "' 

To sum up the ideational fluency results, there; was no evidence that 
television e^cposui^ is related ta childnen's perfprmance on Mgural creativity 
measures, but there was strong, evidence that televi'slon exposure is negatively 
related to children's performance on verbal creativity tasks. This is 
esRltlall^interes in light of the finding that childrinU vocabulary 
scpres, another yerbsT;a^ were Uhrellted io televisipn exposuri* V 

: If thf ways its viewers are 

considered, two possibl i ties seem most sal lent . The content of what is viewed 
might have some impact, and this is what we hypothesized for the WISC 
^.vocabulary scores. The results did not; suppprt the hypothesis. On the other 
nandi the hypothesis jnay have been naive. Gh 11 dren without television may 
acquire :Vpcabular^ from reading, and those with tel^ may acquif^e 

them f^rom TV* It is possible that the hon-lnteractive nature of current 
television prograrnmlng^ f ^ its genefal orientation toward, convergent 
prbbletn-solving (1*^*» c^^lng up with one right answer) have something to do 
wi th ;/ the app ar en t Ty negative impact of televi sion on chi Idren ' s verbal 
creativity scores. However, this explanation would not readily explain the 
different results obtairted for the f jgural creativity i terns , i . e-^, the 1 ack of 
re^tionship betweea^^^^^^^^ and figiiral Greativity, V 

^ ^ A second way in^ which television' might affect ;yiewers is through 
displacement, ; in th^it viewing time is not spent in other activities. This 
seemsr to provide a better ^explanation of the higher scores of Notel children. 



. .before their town received television. The persons .testing the children had 
: many of their responses to the unusual use items were ones^ 

" /they had tried, or were based on their own play experiences, and that Notel 
-rchildrea simply had more such experiences. / 

Children's Sex Role Perceptions . Meredith Kimball is the author of 
the study oF" thg rilatTonsnIp between telivision and chf Idren ■ s sax role 
perceptions and ^attitudes* 

It im been found 1n previous research ^at men outnumber women in 
tilevision progransning (Domlnick h Rauch^ 1972; McArthur & Eisen, 1976; 
McNeil, 1975; Sternglanz li Serbin, 1974; tfiniams, Zabrack & Joy, 1977), and 
^^^both^„ men^and^womtn-^ara^ pntsent ed J n^^tr adi t tonaUsax-^ro 1 as^( Busby ,--1975 ; -Long iT 
Simon, 1974; McArthur h Eisen^ .1976; Sternglanz h Sarbin, 1974). It has also 
been found . that children's behav.ior is rfelated to their viewing of mala and 
famala models on talavislon (Bauf , 1974; Lyla & .Hoffman, 1972; ^ McArthur 1. 
Elsens 1976), In this study t;^ was hypothesized that children in Notel would 
have less stereotyped attitudes toward sex rolas before' the incaptlort of 
jtelevtsjon racaptiofi^ than two years lat^ _ - ^ _ 

Sex role perceptions were measured with the Sex Role Diffarantiatloji 
(SRD) scale dptigned by Lambert (1971). The seal i has tw sections. The piir 
scales require chlTdr en to rate how appropriate or frequent certairt bghav^i or $ 
are for boys and girls their own aga* On thfa sat of 'parent scales children 
rate how fraquantly their \mother and father perform specif id tasks. For each 
Item* the child rates (1-7) how accurately the, Item describes boys their own 
age (or on the parent scalag their father) and how accurately (1-7) ^it 
descrtba^ girls tjieir - own age (on the parent seal a^ their raSt her) . The 
^rdlffarancas are surmned acrosf^ftWt^^wl th^a^H 1 gheFTco*^ 1^ icat^ 
tendency to segregate the sexes socially and psychologically* 

The peeriiand parent SRD scales ware, cc^pleted by sixth and ninth gradBps 
fn all thre^ towns in both phases of the study (a total of 483 children)* 

Because. the chi^ldren ware asked question^ about their parents^ responies 
were made^^anonymously, so longitudinal analyses were not possib-le. ^ 

. On the aver age J ^ boys held more traditional percept tons of their parents' 
'sex role behavior than did girls, but otharwl sag parent perceptions did not 
vary (by town or phase of the study)* ' . ^ ■ . ^ 

On the pear sc^le, boys again tended to d1sp/ay more tra 
perceptions than girls. The^ attitudes of bot^jirls and boys in Notel' had 
become mora traditional after two years of television availability. Before 
-^Notel had television, boys there held less traditjonal sex role attitudes than 
boys- in Unital and Multitel; two y^ars later, there were no town differences. 
In the ' ease of g.lrlS, Notel and Unttel g1rls^"n1tially held less traditional 
views than Multitel girls; two years later, Notel girls held mora traditional 
views than girls in both Unite! and Multitel* ' ' ^ 

The finding that the mean N'otel boys' arid girl.s' peer scores increased 
significantly following tHa inception of television lends support to the 
; hypothesis thrt children in Notel would have more ^traditional sex/ role 
attitudes after the introduction of teleyision. It Is iniiere^lng tq note' 
that id iff erences between the phas of the study were found only ;with the peer 



^scales. Attitudes toward peers may be more susceptible*to change, whatever 
the cause , thaft percepti ons of parents ' behav i ors . 

Particip ation in Co_mmun ity Activities . A study dealing with the impact 
of television at the, cofflmunfty level, in terms of the residents' paftlcipation: 
in corwnunity activities, was also included in the project. The authors are 
Tannis MacBeth Williams an^Gordon C. Handford. 

■ -5 . ■ ■ ■ 

In-most previous research on the effects of television, investigators 
have focused on television's impact on the skillSp habits, or behavior of 
individuals or groups. We hypothesized that television also might have some 
^second-order effects. .The presence ^of televlsign^^ln a cgmmun1ty„might effect 
th¥ residents TndirTctry"thTougK'^t^^^^ of ^ other activities, "and- 

through patterns of participation and social interaction in these activltlesi. 
We decided to use a systen developed by Roger Barker and his coTleagues (1954) 
- to analyze our three towns. 

Barker developed the concept of what he tailed^ a " behavior setting ." 
essentially, a public placfe or. activity. Behavior settings may occur, once, ~' 
regularly, fOr they may be ongoing. Examples of behavior settings would be i a 
curling club bonspiel, the Highway Motelj school sports day, free skating at 
the ice arena,- rug-weav1ng" bee at Johrv. Brown's, the R.C.M.P. station, the 
village park, Mary Smith's funeral. 

Obviously, behavior settings are specific to communities,* although 
categories of settings (e.g., sports,..bus1nessas) might be the samit In both, 
phases of this research', litts of behavior settings were generated for the 
^events ^of^the^- previjous— year — ^1n ^eMh-^community^by^viiiting the towp and 
interviewing^ people, by personal inspection, and by going through conmiunity 
cal^dars and newspapers, A questionnaire was then developed for each town. 
The person filling out the questionnaire was asked to check. of fithres behavior 
settings she or he had participated in durTrtg the previ bus year, and for each 
one checked, to write out what had bfen done there (e.g. , watched hockey 
games, played shdrtstop for the women's sof^tball league ^ store customei^, 
president of the mixed Curling Club). ' 

Jn both'^p^ of tha study^ ehndrin In Grades 7^12; f tiled rout the 
behavior setf 1hgs questionnaires at school^ Quastionnaires were also mailed 
to a randofn sample of adults on the voters' lists* In thcfirst phase/ 1043 
questionnaires werfe completed and two years later, 1269. / 

Ohft of our hyjaothesis was that ^television v^ould have the effect pf 
reducing the number of settings available. But the numbers were very 
comparable; 271 and 279 |pr Note! ^ 250 and 275 for Unitel, and 247 and 280 for 
Milltitiilp in the first and secortd,.phase^^ respectively. . ' I* 

, Whereas J the number of setti ngs ^avail able .did^^ n seem ; j to. vary ; 
substantially In relation to .the avallabl'lity of television, use of the 
settings did vary* Setting use was vexamined In teriris of number of "ihtrias," 
the number of times' each person had participated in (entered) each setting 
during the previous year* Both before they had television and two yearr 
later, Npter had significantly more setting 'entries than Unltel and MuHltetr 
and the latter .two towns did not differ. However,- the absolute difference In ' 
mean number of entries betwain Notel and Llnitel was much grieater In the, first 
phase than .in the second phasa,^ and the skme was!^ true for the CMparisprt 



-hr.;-;ri v-T'^ Z:^.^^^^^^ : y ■ ir- : . r,". '.('?;: 

I. between Notelf-iidndfj^titel. Cross-sectional analyses revealed that the drop 
-,in setting entries was significant only for Notel. Longitudinal analyses for 
.only those subjects* who answered questionnaires in both phases (481 people) 
revealed the same trend, a larger. drop in mean number of entnies for Notel 
(65.3 to 50.2) than for Unite! (50.1 to .46.6)' and Multitel '{44.7 to 41.2). 

There were some interesting -findings concerning age differences in ■ 
.. . relation to the avatlability of television and participation in community 
activities. The subjects were categorized in the following age groupsi 7-11, • 
12-15, 16-19, 20-35, 36-55, 56-65, and 66+. Before Note! had television 
reception, Notel residents in the~±wo- oldest age- groups- had more^.bfihavior 
setting entries than .comparably aged residents of the other two towns. Two 
•*-"'~'years'-l aterr'tht'^^drop "1 n"'partic1^at1on"^i rf'"^^^ 
~ Oldest age groups characteristic of Unltel and Multitel was also true of 
Notel. One .ramification of these, findings 1s -that in a town without 
television, since older people are more likely to participate In community 
activities, they are probably more visible in the cmimunlty, and younger 
people have more contact with them. In other words, the quantitative 
^ — difference in setting entries may have a qual1tat1]ve-,aspect as well; there may 
be less age segregation in a community without television. We are checking 
this Rossibility by examining our data from the point of view of settings (Who 
participates in a given setting or category of settings?) rather than people 
(How many and which settings do people' enter?) . 

The behavior settings' were grouped in each town into 11 categorlesi 
sports, open areas,' businesses, civic, educational, clubs, medical, 
dances/parties, spicial (e.g., weddings), religious, ententainment. There 

wete^ejitry dif ferences — among— the-towns^foi^sports^and busi ness setti ngs 1 n - 

both phases of the study. ;Part1c1pation in business settings dro'pped in all 
ahree towns, but slightly more in Notel. The most likely •explanation of the 
general drop is the economic recession evident In 1975-76 by comparlsofi with 
1973-74. Participation trends for sports^ behavior settings were quite 
different for the three towns* There. was 'a fairly drasWe drop for Notel. 
Unitel entries rem^ained at the same level, and there was% slight intrease for 
Multitel. . ^ - - 

Whin all of these results" are considered together j some patterns seem 
, clear. The first phase results indicate that when residents do not have 
television reception, they participate more in conjnunity activities than do 
residents of comparably! sized towns with television reception. The second 
phfise results suggest-thft there tends to be a decrease in "participation in ? 
community . •activities in the two years following the inception of television 
reception, especially for older- residents. ; However, the decrease occurring 
over the two-year period was not sufficiently marked tb bring Note! down to 
: the- level of the two communities with til tvislon reception for ten or more 
yeaps."' FJhalli^^ it .is ^intere'itlng, although perhaps not surprising,, that the 
type of activity in which particiBation decreased most was sports. 

: Conclusion . In the space available here It has been possTble to provide ■ 
only a superflclaV- and cursory outline of some of our findings. Although 
ithere are many pltfalls flnff problems associated with field research, we feel 
/that this ■natural experiment has yielded results that w1Tl contribute' to the 
;, gfqwi ng body of know! edge concern ing thi impact of tel ev 1 si on , and th afi shed 
light on some of. the theoretical i Issues regarding the mechanisms of 
television's impact. In quasi-experimental research, where random assignment " 
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of. subjects to groups Is. not possible, statements regarding causal44y must be 
made cautiously,- if at all. ' The " process of caref4illy axamining possible 
threats ; to the Internal and external validity "of this research {Cook & 
Campbell, 1976) has enabled us. to feel confident about our findings. Some of 
the factors that lend credence to the results, are that all three; towns were 
studied both before and after the inception of television' in Nbtel; multiple 

• measures were used in each of the studies; more than one age level was studiisd 
iin-each casti; so changes due to maturation and development can be separated 
from other changesi and sever;al well-known findings obtained >y other 
researchers with other samples were replicated, lending external validity and 

. generalizability to the results. f 
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. Beyond 1984 
Act i on -f oH^h i 1 dren ' s Tel ev i s i on ( ACT ) 



Beyond 1984. Orwell said it! "The instrument could be dimmed" he wrote, 
"but there was no way of shutting it off." 



Today » we „watch Jte 1 e vis i jon < I n^Orwel JJBtononrow, Jejevjj i.on„ watchesi^us 
TV today is controlled by "big businiPr' Orwell's control was "big 
brother""economic power vs. political domination. 

The catalog of horfors that Orwell prtsentad to the world as a warning 
rOTiinds us that there could be worsatilecommunieatlons problems than^those 
that concern^ us today. 

T — ^ ' r 

Just as there are worse problems for" children than ttlevlslon. For 
example, there are. 17*5 million toer1 can eh 11^ young people who live in 

dire poverty* Ten percent have no regular soUrc% of medical care, and 20 
million have never seen a dentist* One million are victims of child abuse. 
And every year, one minion young Americans run away from home* 

Then why b faced with concerns of such serious nature, are we considering 
the Issues ^^f children and television? It Is^beciiuse those who care, those . 
who-are-entrasted wlth-a chHd" s welfareT-recogni^e^the^tremendous^lmpact -and^ 
Influence that television has upon children. 

And, of course^ It Is not just the child audience that Is influenBed by 
TV^ Studies and polls have indicate that Americans get the bulk of their 
Information from television, thus fulfilling the most dismal expictatlons of 
the medlijm's critics. 



But the TV conneefion is most firmly In place for children* For they are 
the audience that sperids between 25 arid 33 hoDrs per week watching telivlsidn* ■ 
The ease with which we toss about such figures is deceptlyeV because /tfiij:'- 
numbers must startle us when we rgalizi how they add up,. By the time chi'l^rSm/ 
reach the age of 18, they will have spent approximately 15,000 hours watching: 
TV'-more time than they will spend at any other activity except sleep/ mor.e. 
time than; thiey will spend in schp^^ 7 * 

. The sum of all those hours and days and years, with no time ^off for 
vacations or weekends, represents more than Just figurest of course. If 
adults are getting their information from television, so are chlldreri^— and in 
.some sur pri si rig ; ways !^ ^^^^^^^ s i;he rmost- powerful teach 1 ng mach 1 ne the^ wor 1 d h as - 
ever known* And the messages; from the medium are Rresent in every / commercl al 
and every progrm. the children see* Inl^ormationt Education?; Children^ are 
learning not Just how to study the stars- or canvass the seas, but /they 're also 
learning— as a third grade ' class recently displayed— that the way to spell 
r V'rellef'V is R-O-L-A-I-D-S* And while one-half of the world' s adults can 
identify their national leaders, 90 percent of American 3-year-olds recognize 
'•Fred Flintstqne," : ^ ^ ; : 
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/ The^ world children watch on TV is peopled primarily' by white. American 
malaSt ages 18 to 35- Women are more often witches than workers; blacks sing' 
and play basketball; Asians are villainy; -and the elderly are victims. These- 
portrayal s-*these stereotypes—are being perpetuated daily In our own homes;' 
ijpon our own children. Television, which has a unique capacity to affect and ; 

- Influence attitudes, is a school of sociology, instructing children about what ' 
/ they may expect from others and what goals to set 'for t^ 

A litany of names from the 1979*80 network children's season will give 

- some idea of 'the crertivity and humanitvMhat fills the airwaves on. Saturday 
r mornings There is Godzilla and his nephei^p5dEOoky, Fangface a^ his cousin 
l^^^!^9P"5i^ 5^°9by'D99^^ndjTis nephew^grappy Poo, Yukk, Hubba Bubba, Suckerman 

and Plasticman's Hawaiian si dekicEv^^fl^^ derogatory stereotype that; 

would make even Archie Bunker squirm. 

If this suggests to you that the special needs of the child audience are 
not being served by commercial television, you are right. This is not a 
matter of personal opinion or generalized theory; it is now a matter of 
documentation. On October 30, 1979, the^ Federal Communications Conmission 
issued its lopt-awaited staff report^ on^ its inquiry into ^ children's 
teleylslon, <^And they found the project Wanting, Specifically, the 80Q-page 
FCC report contends that broadcasters havfi^ailed to serve "the unique needs 
of the child audience" as directed in the 1974 Gpmmissibn guidelines for 
children's television* ' - ^ ; ^ 

' Pointing out that educating ^our childreh can provide IntneasUrable 

benefits to society as a whole, the FCC\ staff took broadcasters to task for 
not-produc^ rigenough-chiT 

staff recommended that the FCC Imppsi.mirilmum educationt^ prograni requirements 
on all stations (seven-^and-orie*half hours Monday thrtfugh Fridayh echoing 
ACT'S long-heTd position that per se rules are the only way to guarantee that 
hfoadcasters comply with CQrmiissiOn"^l Icy. : As a result' of this staff report^ 
the FCC Initiated a rulemaking proceeding on chndren's television programming 
on December 19, 1979. Already the FCC action has motivated the TV industry to 
re-examine its colniiitment to children, as Variety points out in a report on 
the recent meeting of the National Association of Television Program 
Executives. "The programmers seemed inclined to think that^ 'better' 
children's fare on their outlet was a foregqriejConcTusion at some time in the 
near or distant futug^ And they were looking.'' (Bob Knight, Variety , 
February 27, 1980) \ / : . ^ " ■ ^ : 

But In side-stepping the issues of advertising targeted to chiTdren, the 
FCC is avoiding a question that cannot be ignored by anyone else who watches 
; television. Children see over 20,000 cormierclals a year and advertisers 3pend 
over $600. iTiilllon per year sell ing to children on TV. Children are learning 
from these advertising messages. They are learning that if they' own a certairt 
toy they will be happy and' b^ve friends. They are if they wf IT 

eat sticky sugary foddsv they can be healthy and strong. What^ tfiey are not 
learning is that 60 percent of all foods advertised to children conflict w'^E 
the Surgeon General 's report recommending that Americans reduce sugar 
consuniptlon. The .heavily sweetened, attractively packaged foods that are sold 
to qhildren in animatfed, appealing TV ads are also in conflict with .the 
nutritionaT goals'establlshed by the Senate Select Confmitteivon Nirtrition and , 
Human Needs. . \ • . 



5 That is the situation today. For tomorrow, ^^for 1984 and beyond, ACT 

makes. three predictions. _ , ^ 

first, there win stm 6i economic control of television In 1984. 
Although big business is preferable to big brother, there are still problems. 
One is the lack of diversity. , With certain excellent exceptions, we get .a 
cookie-cutter * product on commercial television—easy to duplicate, profitable 
to manufacture."" The reasons for this ai^ clear. The commercial broadcasters 
are playing for serious stakes in a numbers jarfie where only one number counts.. 
Number, One. The ratings determine revenues. This is an industry where the 
dofninant thinking 1s to avoid risks and whose slogan mightWbe "spinoffs are 
^^^^tr .i'^.Th 1 s -ri s- an - 1 ndustry- that- mi nimi les-i ts -publ 1 c-commi tment-to- i nf orm-and 
entertain and reaps the benefit of Its primary purpose—to make money. 

^ Are there other problems of economic control? A business that Is 
opffated by a particular group reflects the culture of that group. White, 
- middle-class males run the shop. White, middle-class males are the medium's:; 
dominant characters.. Equal ernployment opportunities are a way for /Women andf 
minorities to get to a point where they toff are running the show so that their 
views, their ideas, and energies can be represented; 

In tomorrow's world Of altirnate techno! og1 as ^ 1s it not likaly that wei 
will still find teleconnnunieations a business? Though there will be multiple 
channels^ though narroweasting will provide a broadcasting altirnatlves 1^^^^^ 
could also mean that more Is. not necessarny bitter— that more offerings will- 
not indicate more choice. For mediocrity can be programmtd on 'multiple 
channels ;.as well as on individual networks* When we speak of diversity as. a 
^po s 1^" vcioal -f or t e 1 e v i s i onr^wa~ar e^ot""j us t t^l king^boFt nirmbarsT^^~W are 
talking about quality. , ; ^| 

AGT's second prediction is i that the more tKings changap the m^e they' 
stay the same. Children will stm bi watching too much talivislon, ; 

They watch a lot now. Not only do they watch a lot, they're watching! 
more than they did before. Arid why not? Television Is easy; 1t*s 
available— 98 percent of aTl American homes have it— and it's pleasant, A 
soporific for the senses. , ^ 

But faster than we can comprehend, technology ^^^^^^ a vast new 

future for telavlsibh. piversitys^ choice and far*r^aiH%g possibilities are 

dust ahead of -us^ Here are just, a few of the : new ^ c 1s 
providyng: ^ \ ^ ■ . 

Television channel , sel^tlbns are now multiplying five or 
six- stations to 20 (Dr^fore ^wing choices. Cable TV will 
- offer 40 channels on Wingle cabla or BO channels on a 
■ ^ v dual -cable system. : _ . . .w , - , ; - 

V i deo cassette recorders g 1 ve parents, greater choice in 
selecting the bast prograuns' and choosing appropr1ate^ times 
for their children^, to yiew these' progr^s^ Video ^ ; 
recorders with Increas^ capabilities are moving Into mass , 
. production a^ lower cos^s. to consumers. 

/ ^ Video discs will allow us tp purchase or rent programs of 



choice, ~ Or^iiwCi^ciirU^jS local -^ ^.iv'. 

1;:^ . libraries hundreds or even thousands of programs — 14th 

: " ^ century art» the history of dance, children's classics, ^ 
'^^ the possibilities are endless* ' 

/■ The telavision / set itself .will be transformed with two-way 

. ■ V transmission and home computer systens. 

And accord trtg to Richard ,Mott| vice president of the Public Service 
. Satellite Cohsprti urn, mort'^ than half the school systems will Be using 
. electronical ly 3 "broadea^^^^^ material produced^ by educational cooperatives. 
7^Technol ogy-^ w1 l^li--makfP"ysT^Hf^anyth1 ngv^-^^more^-not^H eis-^dipendent^n'^ he^ 
J :- electron fe ttansmli of .Information-" : - 

With the potential for more act 1vt viewer participation on the gart of 
both adults and, ohildrtnt we can hppij^t^ 

Consclousntss can bt raised to the po^*^ depictions of racism^ 

^ J.,_s ex ism,, ag^l sm wllLjjp longer, be J:o1erated._ And perhaps /the„ number of viewing 
^ ■ hojurt a w3k Will decTI^ b)t. Perhaps* ,/ 



ACT'S third prediction is: thtrg; will still bi advertising to children 
. on television, 1984 Is Just four years away and no image of Elysian Fields 
^ appear In- the cryitalbaTli The expenslyt toys and the .wrong fdods will still 
appear on coninercial tejjviston to ent^ new generations of young Americans, 
Will there be ad vfgtl SI rijpn cable televflsidn? It 1s conceivable that , a 
half-hour commercTal fon " chlldrin emanating^rbm a toy store will/ be In tht 
w ave o f th€ future. 1 T here c ould be ad vert 1 sin g; on yi de o^, d1sc s> even thought 
the drise is assigned for homiwork, Instw^ still have a 

omtdluiti that sills^hi Idren p^ucts they don ' t nsed at prices they can' t 
afford—unless s regulatory j^ocidures currently underway at the Federal Trade 
Cortmiisslon and the Federal Communications Commission can advance^ bringing 
about needed change. - * r i 

More than ten years of child advocacy In the television ^Industry hai 
taught us that broadcasting's primary concern Is Its bottom line, ^ ^^^^^ 
numerous other organizations involved 'With chlld^^ know th^t the bottSfi line 
for the future of American society .is the healthV education and welfare of the 
nation's 40 million children, . r 

Certainly broadcasters arOQtre^^^ for the welf^e of children * 

but they do have a responsibnity in the area of health anid education ? They 
should^npt make the rearing of; a ' healthy^ happy child ^more /difficult for' 
: parents and physicians. Every day, cbmrnerclal television violates the first 
o_ principle of medicine^ to "first do no harm," and persists in acting as though 
no body, of knowledge exists .about the developmental needs and the special 
hazards- of childhood* > ^ 

' The Tong-range interests of the society are never' ful^ with 
the short-range budgets and objectives of the prjofesslonal manage^ pur 
communlcatioris^ systems. The actions of the broadcasting* and a^ertislng 
Industries over the past ten years prove 'that self "regulation alone will not 
-■-'--''^ ibuses.y ■ -'-^ - \ ,= , ■ v v;^— ■v,= '=- '->' ■ - ' ' ■ 
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••-i V^rl* took continuous effort- 0^ a five-year period and a consent order 
^^fram'c'the Federal Trade Cgpntision . to . stop the seTlIng "directed to young 
^;ichf1dren .pf cart^^ . ; i - • / 

- It. took five years of rulemaking, at the Federal Gommunicattons Coinnisilon 
to ' reduce - the advertising mwutes. on children' s 'programs, and the National 
Association of Broadcaster * s Code-^^till permits more ads per hour t^ children 
than to adults, on prime time. . - . 

Gorporatt. executive's are rewarded and promoted as a function _ of short- 
range profitability* That is why it is essential that everyone who tares 
abLOut ^ch 1 Idren _s uppgr the , _^ est aU ,ol_regu,] atory^...gui deli nes.._f or^ 

children's television* A . faft^^aring of the , issues and . a careful 
consideration of solutions and strategics could mean a healthier and, happier 
1984 fbr children and their fOTllies*" 
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POSITION PAPER ON 4-H AND TELEVISION 

: ■. . - .. .. ■■ " ■ 

Hope S. Daugherty,- Acting Asst. Deputy Director 
4-H Extension Service, USDA 



It Is difficult to speak for 54 autonomous programs since each one has a 
slightly .different philosophical, base. However, In 4-Hiwe do have a common 
thread which runs throughduti helping each youth develop to his or her 
fullest potential; helping youth learn to make independent and wise decis1«ns; 
helping youth gain experience In a learn-by-do1ng format. The whole area of 
television. television viewing, and television potential Is a rather 
unemployed area 1n the 4-H program system., 

There are Isolated counties within states which have started selective 
television viewing, as a function between parent/leader and child as part of 
their orlen^tatl on and tralni^ng^. For the most par t, t he 4-H a p proach to 
television usage Is by means of^televlsion programs j either already conceived 
or planned by 4-H as program tools for use within the actual 4-H program. 

Typical of television programs which have been used in the recent' past as 
prbgrOTnlng aids are: FEELING SOOD,'TURNED-ON CRISIS, and FOOTSTEPS. At the 
top of our list of television aids Is our own series. MULLIQAN STEW. This 1s 
a series of ftlght 30-m1nute.fi 1ms on nutrition. They have proved to be (and 
still are) widely popular. They hive Been adopted by most of the fifty states 
for classroom use and- the supporting mater iaTs for MULLIGAN STEW are ordered 
and reordered in great quantities each year. It is interes-t1ng to note that 
the supporting materials are In the form of a comic book approach. Nutrition 
comes off as being' something not only exciting, but appealing and educational , 

As time goes on, i feel that critical viewirig of the television format 
will be a segment which we wITl want to emphasize more in our professional 
agent training, and certainly, in prpviding orientation arid training for the 
mdre than 600*000 volunteer leaders who are the "backbone" of our 4-H 
organization. ; 
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This Instrument can- taach. It canlWu^jnatt; yes. It can ■ 
even Inspire. But At can do sSaWl^i td the txtent that I 
humans art dttermlned to list It fWlfitV^^ Otherwise; ' 

1t IS mertly Tights and wires Inline,;/ ' i / ■ & 

j;-;,'..:^ -Edward ;Rv,Murrow\,;;: ,-| 

' I view my rolt In presenting th1r ps^^K bt %tt of art advocate for 
creating balance in the quality and pc^Kfllfe for youth. It js valid ^knd 
cr'VbleaT that ^outfi agencies haVt a i^ ^tmiii^ In evaluation . ^f ' yoang ' 
peopigis needs tn tnt agrW ^teTtvTs^y EYouth-serviBg agencies eant^Bfo 
y axi s tenet: to f1 11 tht role of surrbgatt pr!|ifit--to be iupforters and eHrichers 
-0f-famt1^H1fe^r--As*the^er1ean^f^ 

of a carrng adult such as ithp Girl ScoutlMd^ir can be crucial In the lives of 
g- people. :/ T -y--'' ■ -.^ ^^'^ ' ■ .'^ " 

Adapting to ntw valOts and family lififs^^ agency 
prpgrams. Tht levoluMofl . ; of newi^itterns has caused bluildtrs . and 
itxpeHmtntatfbn whfcfr KaVt both htip inif In some casts, had dtlettrlbus ' 
Effects on growth^ children. Today, matune adults study parenting techniques . 
|uch as ''paRpnt tfftctivtntsl.r Ma haridlf tht - 

fhlTd^n of divorce and separation ifpng with current Vfashion^ ariid home : 
,aieoif*ation,- ^Youth worfctrs atttnd on how to 

iTivolvt yputh, design meaningful prdifamsi and crtatt an atmosphere of 
piyrtrtei^hlp bitwtth adult^ a € 

, At, tht risk of ovtrsimplif Ication, Jtlpropoit that ydutK has not changtd. . 
Tht pact pf life in most of the :v||rld has quickened. Changing fajnily 
iifestylts, tn many casts^ deny youth -ad|guatt love, attention and direction. 
V* time, yputh is ^now stt|aily impacted ^ stnsory overload and 

Imbalahct In this agt of TV, youth ageniies can prpvide well-rpunded Itisure 
actwities and the tssentlal Intermedilry prpgrams tp tvtn out this sensory ^ 
overload. This ADnfertnee can Mrvt M aJ btginnlng for youth agencies to open 
ai-natlonaT network pfcpoptratipn bttwetrft ducat ion, tht^V and communications 
world, and local communis programs for young ptPple. • 

, Today much emphasis Is plactd on dlverslpn and prtventlon prpgrans for 
Juvinill delinquents. Here, too,^ht age of TV is under strious scrutiny and 
there art conflicting estimates tpday abput how much TV vipttnct acts as a 
cpntrlbuting factor to promoting violt'nt behavior in juvenilts. For examplt. 
In Violent Delinquents —A Report to tht Ford Foundation from the Vera 
Institute I i;,, ■ - - ■ ^ , „ ~- — ■ v, 

; , ~ Defect ivt parent-jchi Id ^eTationships are ' 
frequently cited explanations for juvenile and adult . 

, ■ viplence. ' . ■ ■ . ■ v.;- 



■ , ^ .: ■> ./ ,.../. , ; - y^. - \ - ■ ■ ■■ ■ . ■ ' " ■■i*i-':1'-:>,: j^.!?^'-"-'- ■" •oJ 

v.;.,^a mass Ivf -lack of early mothering; chronic" and seir.idus '11; 
• : . . ; V childhood problems left ■without fielp.. . ■ : 3ri';i- - >' 4 

; ^PanticularJyi^h-tht y 
science. , Cohcirned parents often dread this stage of chtTd ^de\?a16piiefii , M 
abandon their kids by no longer insisting on^f^strictionsi and d1sc1pfi|t|. The 
burnt put" teach-er, youth worker, clergy and ever Increasing nurnbers l^^ young 
pfople turned over to the Jurisdiction of the Court by dlstriught w are 

; Indications of this national problem, . ' - \ ij |l^>ii|;. 

Right here and now I would like to state my own con v let ion. tTl^"^ • the 
potential inedia. experience which has evolved and-wfll continue td grow-^^^ 
this invention can be a wondrous and positive creation for Ithis gen^ 
My conviction stans- from a "gut" feeling and a burning -curiosity toZedm^hend 
how beauty, strange images,, sound,, color, humor/ design^ sports, and^^^^ 
access Into the lives of human beings and lands I could never otherli^ know 
can emerge from v^ihat Is affectionately termed, "the Boob Tube,"' in oiir^i^^ 

^^1^ In additi on, the unexp^te d gift of a Sch olarship to do gradufta%Qpk 
which led to a Master of Arts Degree in Media Studies gave me the clTfan^e to 
wallow in the wonder of the TV age. There was the added e#icfiient ■ 
opportunity tp^ combini the research and study with my work in a youth agency 
setting (^SUSA). I was also fortunate to have a forward--tH1nk1ng supie^^ispr, 
Ms. Rena Shaefer, who spent cTonslderable time reading course bffer1ng^^'s^V|he ^ 
New 5chpol as well as helping me silect and critique projects wlilch' v J^i^e 
part of everyday work plans. V i 

A most lasting imprepion came frptn a course entitled," "TV and the 
Senses" taught by Lise Liepmanr author of Your Child's Sensory World , iWhjfcfr 
was the main text; I recommend this book to parents, teachers, youth workers 
and physicians. Further, I feel this text offers specific directipn forlMl 
of us invited to this ISatiooal. Workshdp on Television and Youth to bMdmr 
aware of hoW Important sensory balance is to (childhood development. Since'T* 
can'create overload and imbalance to the sensfes, I suggest that we might begin ■^^ 
to thelp - by evaluating sensory pattern input from whatever vantage point each 
of, us represents. For the purpose of this conference, addressing ' sensory 
oyerldad , In young people is an appropriate role for youth agencies in the age 
of TV. ■ ---A, ■ ■' ■ , ■ '■. 



f Premise 



on 



Sensory overload and Imbalance has been one of the biggest Impacts 
child development in the age of television. ' " > 

How to Evaluate the Impact , 

There Is need for .the medical profession, for educatbrs, parer. — . 
figures, sports and education specialists, youth agencies, religious leaders 
concerned with values for society, elected officials, the FCC and designated 
regulatory systems, -those, gifted^in the cultural arts, foundations and 
cotporatipns tof ' „ ■ " 

1. Explore the impact of. TV and the age of media on children. , 
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2. Share expertise, talent, funding, and creative thinking in 'order to 
put the technology of TV in proper perspective so. that it contributes 
. positively to the quality of life. 



3. Listen to children, remembering that our generation did not' grow up 
- with SESAME STREET (for better or .for worse). , ^ r 

y , 4. Remember that children In the slums are told to go hom^ after school, 
lock the door 'and watch , TV. (It Is used as a' baby-sitter.) 

5. Stress the wonder and the positive opportunity" fop' mtd la to enlarge 
the horizons and offer careers "that ^do not yet- exist In the sciences 
and the arts as a result of the TV age. 

6. Research the potential of TV to assist disabled and Institutionalized 
young people by offering youth programs through the media. ' . 

. 7. Initiate a national thrust to strive for balance In children's lives 

— ^bJL J desjgn_ whi ch w1 1 I J nfl uence programning of- ch 11 dren 's^TV,^the- 

( school curriculum and leisure time opportunities , in recreation and 
youth groups, to blend and support a >/holesome learning experience. 

The Task of Youth; Agencies in the Age of Television . ' 

, , 1. Create welT-reunded leisure program activities with sound educational, 
guidelines which. CTiphaslEe sensory development. ' ,- • 

^ 2* Ricrult and itralri a bretd of iinsitlvt voluntiifs who Vart aware 
. ' " ' of mtdia Impact on youth. 

5. Wonk mpri closely with educators to of fjr different leisure time 
activities which are exciting and challenging* Offer the opportunity 
to havi fun trylng—whtther you have^taltnt 0^ 

4* Create an atmosphere of friendliness^ acceptance bf dHe^^^ the 
chance t6 bilong and share and to be reiRicted by adults/ \ ^ ^ 

5', Offer specific guidance lif career .explorat.Ton— particularly .In 
communication areas* tn cOTblnatlons' of the arts and sciences. which - 
challenge >Jl sensoify areas. ■ * =' , . 

■ - . - ^ ^. - ^ : , .. • ^ , ■ ^ ?. 

6,. Offer h;1gh-»school -age youths. JobN experience, InternshliJs , with ' 
, Interested and quail fled* persons In careirs, professions, which they 

tari try themselves, ' « 

; (See From DreOTs to Reality - A career ' ■explgratipn 

. ?: experience including internships for ages 6-17, Avfilahle 

' . to scho6;ls, youth agencies,' and Institutions fromi G1rl y 

. N Scouts of the USA, 830 Third Avenue, New York, New York 
■ s-/- 10022.) ■ . ' ■ . ■■ -■^ " ■;l->/^ » 

. _. . ^ ■ » .. . ■ ■ ■ . ■ . . ■ - • . . . - ' ....... 

7. Develop a well-rounded staff of -writers^ trainers, and cofimuriicators 
: within agencies who are knowlwdgeabli and sensitive to^^m^^ 
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8. 



10. 

11. 

'\ 

12. 

V 

13. 



Encou>|ge youth fnter-agency collabpration to share expiftise. and 
prevenjD^dupHcatlon of programs. ■ - - ^ , 

" Eficouragr 4 nteir-ageWWn"drn^^ 

divelop- duality md varied programs which balanct school/ teltvliton 
■programilrtb/Jeilurt tlmi youth activities. ' ^ 

Use the med\a -to spread goo.d -youth program activities for recruitment 
and train1n3v\of high quality volunteers. 

Use televUlbVand video for outreach to the disabled who are 
1nst1tutional%ed,, for children In temporary shelter settings, for 
famniti In stftess situations, and for emergency situations. 

.Promote qualityVouth agencies with ads depicting young persons' 
opinions , of txayti ng programs Instead of advertising products . Show 
good role modSlslon TV—to parents— to business— to police. 

_Use research avalMble for program design of quality and 
leisure actlvitlesVfor families. 



inexpensive 



14. 



(See 5outhwekt Educational Dtvelopment Laboratory '5 
' newsletter.- m Viewer . July 27, 1979, Issue no. 9. Does 
■tejivlslon makeM aitftrenct the way families spend 
their tirat together? Active and passive fartiillts are 
compared.) " ' 

Use Inter-agency strength to advocate for quality programnlnT in 
children's television films. Youth agencies, to date, havt given 
poor response to FCC requests for comments. Action for Children's 
Television and^PTA cannMdo t 

(See • federal ' ReallteK "FCC Children's Television \ 



Prograimi 
Part III.) 



and .Advertising 



Practices, " August 21, 1978^ 
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Be^creative and. flexible aboik including • and -adjustlng^^ctlvltles 
^|ni^L provi^. chanjttr' Ipr parent or adult and child to Igarn 
together.; Jhink : in terms :::-w parental needs. iFor example^ 
inter-agency • youth setting*^ .have\ . provided opRorturiltles for 
meaningful conferences where vmothers and daughters can discuss 
sensitiyt Issuessuch a? adblesdant health problems, self-protectloii 
alcohoTIsm, and other chOTlcal iouses, juvenile rights, child abuse! 
These conferences follow preicrl bed guidelines recoimen^^^^ 
agencies, and Include . religloui, leaders^ community relations 
divisions of local or sttft^ police, the legal and medical 
professions, etc. The National Vduthworker f ducatlon Project, funded 
by the LiUy Endowment. Inc., has\p»^ov1ded training to over 300 youth 
.worker's from eight major girT-servihg agencies as well as staff f ram 
corrections facll 1t1es, Main focus was the needs and problims of 
ado+escent girls,- For, references ihd\ model s. contaci: ^ - 



..... . , . . . . 186; 

\ Dr. Ruth Teeter. Project Director ' \: 
National Youthworker Education Project (NYEP) 
Center^orJputh^Deyjlop 
325 Haecker Hal.l " _ \ . 

1364 Eck lis Avenue ' ' 
University of Minnesota "3^^ ; 

St. Paul, Mlnnelota S5108 

16. Youth agencies nttd. to be more vocal about successful '.programs by 
reporting -at major conventions and conferences of PTA and other 
J™ • °rf*"^^"i°"5' school administrators . mayors • national 

advertising groups, mtetlngs 'of national religlSus 
denominations, the ibusintss sector, and the television and 
communications world. * - • • 

17. Promote national in^er-agency youth forums so that young people will 

^'^f design of ^quality TV programming, and 
become vocal about consumerism and other, needs, sulh as iouth 
emp 1 oyment . 

18. Extend membership In youth, agencies to mortf qualified adults In 
communities to encourage them to become advocates for vouth In the 
age of television. ' 



Conclusion 



cLf£. ■ IIt^ "*u reported by University of Minnesota' 

is >-^^u?S^^*'^^^ and Developnient deals with the fact that SO percent 
of the youth In this country have ne\^er participated in a group sports club. 

JSriMB*^®?«rtra** ™' °- * people's group connected with a house of 

worship. Yet these. programs are- off ered to youth In- all urban and rural 

fru^^i ,1 ^ s***^ natlpnally. show a High Increase in truahey 

schopl drop-outs, runways, and an aTarmIng escalatfon of dellnquehcV fn 
younger and younger ihlldreri I How^ahlwe communicate to youth that theV are 
*'*"*ed? Comnunlcatlon remains a profflem. This is Ironic in the age of TV. 

_ I said in th| first paragraph that youth has not changed. Today's kids 
S!f? SllSli n^Jed|^,to^rpw up In a caring, hurturing atmospher^r to touch, 
hear. smell.^seei to have fun. to experience the arts, to have friends, pets 
adequate food and rest, These rights of . children were emphasized In 1979. ThI 
International Year of the Child. : * 

•ru I w^'' Vcios^ by Sharing a statement of t^ Chi liV^en's Advisory Panel of 
-International ^Year of the Chi Id. which represented young people (ages 10 
to 17) from aiq. parts df the. United States. The statement made in^mv 
presence as a facilitator for the panel In a discussion which centered around 
children's concern about fear and violence. ^ v v ■ ^ - ■ 

; televisipn needs : 
. , ; ' the bad |uys win and take money— so children think they 
• are.the gOodj guysi: ' This 1s^^ W ' ' ' 



^ ^ P^^m of truth 
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CHILDREN AND ADVERTISING: WHAT IS INDUSTRY DOING 
TO REGULATE ITS ,(^HlLD-DIR£CTED ADVERTISING? - 

M 





. Cathlegri S. McGowan - 
Children.'s Advertising Review Unit 

Since CongresfJ^as staHtd'H.reeXOTint thi" Federal Comiisslon's 
^" regulating ffidustry-wide marketing practices, the /threat posed by, the 
FTC's proposed ehlldrert'.s advertising regulations has lessined considerably in 

' its initial - intens1fy4-_ Yet, tven during the most aritical times of tfre 
children's advertising' ^debate, industry-supported efffarts at regulating 
cnfl Id-directed Mvertisl^g worked hard at re&onding to /Consumer complaifits on / 
advert1sing.^\.NQW,^ v*gn/the FTC may be forcedHo reltnqi/ish Its far-reaching 
approach to cMTdren'| advertising^- -the— need for ./-strong self -regulatory/ 
process IS -Apparent from the perspectives of botH the public . and tha 

— advert! si ng iTidus tryT^^ ^ — ^ ^ f ^ 

The 'ChiTdren's Advert is ing-Rev lew Unit Of the Cffuncil of Better Business 
Bureaus, Inc. is now in its sixth year of regulating both print and broadcast 
advertising directed to children. The Children'! Unit 1s supported.' by 
companies which advertise to children to assu^ the truth, accuracy and 
' fairness of child-directed advertising in the publid interest. 

The basic activity of the Children's Unit la the ongoing revlej^ and 
evaluation of- advertising directed to children uncter 12 years of age. This is 
accomplished by continualTy monitoring print, teWvislon and radio advertising 
and reviewing adVerlisenents provided voluntarily by advertisers. The 
Children's urfft-alip responds to cg^laints frpm the public on /specific 
advertisements. W^fl- adverti sing Is fouMlnacf urate or unfalr^^^t^ 
perceptions, the Children "is Unit seeks-modlfi cation or discontlnuahde through 
the voluntary cooperation of advertisers. All lease decisions Sare reported in 
a monthly press release. . Prior to production, the Children's UhiV will, upon 
request^ also review proposed advertising coby and will bk giyen an Mihlori = 
^abbut its acceptability. :^ r / 1 r . 

To determine what advertising technique ori practices might be. potentially 
•misleading when used In chil%en's advertising, the Children's Unit has 
RUbTished a special set of guideTines. The Children' s Advertising Gu idellrie' s 

• ace- periodicany revised , to reflect new insights gained from experience and 
research relating to children and advertising. In addition to'the tru^tft and 
ac,curacy. of advertising claims, the guidelines also deal with sucji matters as 
social yalues, product presentation, pressure to purchase, endorsements, 

• safety, and premiums, v 

V ^ ..-i ; - ' ■ . ^ -. ■ , ..■ -. 

. Seven academfc advisors with distinguished backgrounds ^ in child ' 
"psychology, the behavioral sciencei., and nutrition are retained to counsel the 
Children's Unit, The advisors help evaluate advertising and i information 
prbvtded by advertisers in support of their advertising claims^i They , also 
advise on general issues concerntng children' s advertising and assist In the 
rvrevision of the guidelines. . 
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1 TfJrar liS , unlyspsit lesv Jgovernrntrit rtprtsenttti vei ; ana isthirs . Most of thi| " 
V Involves' rfiquiSts ■fbr infor-niatibn on tha activltiiis/ of the fihilBi'eni's'Unlt. ' 
^and chllareh's advirtisln^ - : "^^^^^^^ 

. . In 1977 tHa Children's Unljt tstablished the CltaringNjuse for Researfch ort^ 
• Children s Aavtrtl sing for the purposes, of publishing a btbliography . ^^^^^ 
providing a source -of ' Inf ormatio rtseircr and - '^^ 

analyzing, newA key studTas-*an related ' to children and ad Wrti sing. Both 
academic and industry resaarchers across the country keep the Clearinghouse 
informed of their ongoing and newly completed research. The qhildran's Unit 
has conducted many "ClearinghQuse Research Searches" for Industry, government 

■ and ^ the acadaTilc .^ community as well a responding to numerous general • 
inquir.iei. .The Clearinghouse is- Intended to be an operational bridge 'betweet! 
researchers and, advertising . ^1 icy-male ers. . It is hoped that this activity 
wi n create an awareness of existing research and encourage future research on 

^advertlsing^and^ chi^dren^— — .--■^:v^ ^----'— - -:- -:-^^^^^ 

^ . In^une 1978. -the : ChUdren's Unit published the first comprehensive . 
bibjiography on vcjilldren and advertising. This unique compilation of books "' 
articles. Tesearch, .speeches, and seminars—all relating to chil dren - and \ 
advertising, is bejnr revised ^and'. reprinted during 1980. , Copies of the 
bi^Tiography are available on a cost bas-is. \ . 

To help children better understand "such topics as good nutrltl-on. savlno 
and_ spending money wisely, energy conservartlon. dental "hygiene arid the ' 
difference between a program and a cornier cial. the Council of Better Business" - 
Bureaus., Inc., in cdoperation with NBC. .has .produced public service- 
announcements for children. .These "Junior Constoer Tips'' are regularly aired 
by the major networks. - . 

Probabfy the most significant benefit arising from the cbntroversy over 
children's advertising is the dialogue wfjich "has developed between broadcast 
and advarM sing Industry policy-makers, researchers academicians, consumer ' 
advocatas and^'govarnment regulators. While these diverse Interest groups may 
disagree strongly on whether televlsioh' s content has been and is responsive 
to .ehlldren's special needs, they ' all do agree that television should ^ 
contnibuta to the cognitive and social development :of children. Out' of tfi1s 
dialogue has come the common recognition that in order for children to develop ' 
a balancid. undlstorted view of the vforld, they need to acquire knowledge from-' 
a -variety of sources and the ski.lls to judge the credlbllty of these 
information sources. Of course, the responsibility to meet these basic neids 
must be shared fay all. . ' 

This dialogue also has led to ' the deveTqpment of some constructive 
programs. One has been the introduction of elementary ichool courses Which 
teach critical viewing skills for children's television watching. There has 
also been greater emphasis on better programming awt commercial content. ' "v 

Certainly there are many questions on how children perceive advertising ' 
whicK need to be addressed properly and investigated in the near future. To 
this end, it is the betief of the, Children's Advertising Review Unit that the ' 
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best answers will come from tHe cooperative work and improved communications 
between --the ^^vap^ious^-groupsv^whicht^ are-genuinely interested -in -the-f uture-of - 
■children. . ' ■ ; i : . ' \ ~ ' . ' . 
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TELEVISIOM FROM THE'PERSPECTIVB^QF 



.^:_A;YOUTH-SERV-ING-^ORGANrzATION^^ 



by . 

David F, Wynn 
Boys' Clijbs of toerica 



■Ah-ah, don't touch that dial!" used to be'an admonltlohato young people 
in Boys' Clubs. It was motivated out of a desire not to upset the fragile 
tuning of the TV set. Television technology and viewing patterns 1n Boys' 
Clubs have comi a long way since then, and consequeatly our perspective of TV 
and its place 1n progranming has changed. ^ # ■ . 

I can't speak for. all types, of yCuth-servIng^ groups across' this 
country—only for the Joys '^lubs I've asked for d ata. . What follo wi mi ght be 
said to resemble the Nielsofi ratfngs which bases data on viewing preferences 
from 2,200 American . homes. The perspectives I share are I'lmlted to the 
viewpoints of a fractional representation of Boys' Clubs. across the country. 
Telephone interviews /^were conducted with a group of 35. staff . Efforts were 
made to contact Clubs located in big cities as wp1l as small towns. With, large 
as. well, as small budget operations. Geographic distribution to reflect 
regional^ differences was considered In the, sampling. 



^uvEi lieu a uyai u 

professional youth .._ , ^. ^ — aM.^..«v.« «j « way, 

part-time employees and Volunteers. The nearly 1,000 Boys' Clubs across me 
country (alT SO states, Puerto Mco.and the Virgin Is Tands) serve In excess of 
1,090,000 fflfmbers. Approximately 50 percent of our jiaibers are minority 
youth, 30 percent come from families on welfare, 46 percent are from 
single-parent families, 72 percent frave four or more brothfers . j sters# . and 
65 percent of .our Clubs ^ are Jocated In the inner-city sections of ' ' 
metropolitan areas. 



Open during a young person's non-schdoT houjis. Bovs' Club prograns are 
varied *o appeal to the needs and Interests, of .ijirn|ersV Facilities bf 'Clubs,- 
include gymnasiums, exercise rooms, game rooms, lou'r^s, libraries, crafts, arid 
meeting room space. ^Many Clubs have extehsive outdoor areas and day or- 
ris idence camps. Boys' Clubs have often been referred to as' a member's second 
home be'cause the boys spend so much tim^ 

. ,y.S* Census figures J ndicate that gg percent of American homes' have at' 
iMit'f One TV set which 1i turned on at least six hours per day. Based on 
trtat^; it-was felt 1 1ke ly that every Boys'' Club would be equipped with ' a TV 
setV; Not so! My survey revealed tKat 20 pei^cent of the Clubs contacted do 
riot'^^ye a TV, Thise Clubs have concluded that present TV programming has 
nothf%^,tg contribute to the prograyn 0 a Beys' Club. Of the Clubs with 
tele#sl|C 35 percent have only one set, 30. percent, have .twoV- and the 
remaijid^r/ have three o"r more sets. Half of thte TVs owned by Clubs are color.' 
Ten pe||en^ of the sets are. tumid on continuously from the time the ' ' 
open urtSjl^Tosing. Thirty percent use the setSMonly durlnt 
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hours anji 6,0 percent view only selected progrms. in oiubs. 



g caftaln 




•1 : . 



usukTiy located 

$} s?;?prov1 ded "at- the 
sbecial aame room, u 
Droqrams. ClearTyiVthi 
^activity f or mimbar'SV . • 



m 



In a gam?., roofn or lounge; wherte a. vartetV of; 'o^het* ;act1 vi ties • 

" .IS restricted ta- scheduilad'/ viiwliig^of '^^^^ 

have- learned t(5 'make' iudlcfoui^usi^ as: an* 



% ytafs?bf^i age V watchf*^^ 

age • and- :-^ldtr ' watch 
IS .ar^ the most p^^^^ 



^;v.: V When TV. Is fused, who Minbers'ffom U^t^ 

jiXV irt/thejM 

to .15, then by the ,6 to '7 year old$. Those 1$ years bi 

the least frequently, Wi th our members , sborts . pVogr ^ 

followed by cartoons, specials, and situation comedies. " 

0 ^ ; thlrty-i^ve percent ffP those, surv^ea IndilatSd^^h^ uiS^^ 
purposes— usual ly for y1ewing:^rogifans ^.fch' AHj^, feel wil 1 'have a reinforcing . 
educational vaTui, or for prbgrams%tfch hmm 'If' s^^ appeal io members;^ 

|: S4xty I percent .of those . ^i^ry^d^ f that TV co^uTd be| uied more efffectl vely' in ■ 

1, CTjJb^progr ^nrrig. ibut , tfils^vMdjr)sc{uire,:^ m thatuwould ^Lrel ate^.t<iLii 

u the. goals;; of the BbyS^ Club as;iWiT1..4s staff 

ii^progreuii too-1 . Tbtrefore. the chances of such" a combination , emerging Seem J 
ivhighly :^uifrlikely. : Cur^rent^y, ^aducirttpfial TV is lised to help mb-biv ate and • 
,;^deVelOp reading /skills. > Video gamis are used. to aid in the deveTopmtnf of the 
^ye and ^ hand " coordination ^Of^: meffl^^ sein 'as havina . 

/ program' boterit^al, /^or anhancina rpdtnq, Virbalizina, r arid' cmWive and 

expressive skills of young Inembers/ - However*; the sfe arid' 

staff .sktlls rieeded for sUch programs /limit Its -viab 



1 A number -of Clubr (2S ptrcent ) indicated/ 1^ tKey hav^" had problem^ 
emerge as a resuU of young people watching TV. U prbblahs are of 

an actlng-ouVriaturt and tbe behavior sems ' to be induced by shows /wrtidh 
feature violence. Some :^tubs " Indicate that^membersl who watch TV ^gularly 
tend, to be more difficult to'irivojve.i in: other Club, actlyltltfsi For this 



str'ong relationship to 

documentary i- and THE 
Stifl' in. the; 



reason, use of TV- is controlled. Programs; with' a 

faciaT InJastlce iuch as' BOOTS, , THE KLU KLUX KLAN „.^, 

HOLOCAUST have created* strong, angry reactions among members, btart' in these 
Instances have been ;forced •Irito situations requfningt that they. 'Itite'r^Vet 
Glrcumstance^s. Usually such i need has npt; been anticipated in advAnce arid so 
staff members have been caught "off guard'-' 'arid unprepared to handlef situiitibns 



as well as 



mi 



have liked. 



GeneraTly,^Club; leaders feel there is a need to .advocate for better TV 
progrannning. - To'- saturate Boys ' 
type of programs is not, viewed as^ 
sitcoms are too often composed 
misfortunes of others. Club leaders wonder w 
-■•'-ys have .'only a mother, . if a^ fathe 



ers hour. after' hour^ With the same 
bel-t interest of the young T TV 
indiv\duais making comedy out of the 
it is- tbat TVvfam11ies\ almolt 
Is present in a TV show, |ie 'l s 



as content is 



generally' represented as a' clown. So, TV scheduTIng as .*welT 
seen as leaving much .to" be desired. 

. Despite the gain! in the.number f^f^perf'tmriers on TV;^ members of a 

minority, racism' is as prevalent'as eveivvln the i950's we had AMOS AND ANDY? 
Today we have as role models for minority ybutRV^HHE JEFFERSONS. If minority 
young people are to take their lead from TV, thiyiarfTl have to conclude they 
must be either a comedian, an athlete, or a formev- slave to make it big in the 
media, . , \- ,' .. . ; . •: ■ . 
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surprise theni'. that young peopig are cruel to others , ispeci sTly the .1 as s 
.fortunate^pipp^bf ^ur ;.s6clety; Oni Tiilght argtie:that the mtdlcaT progrtoil^ 
with their' ertiphasis on saving ^Ife counterbal'inci the violence. Studies have" 
.|npwrtTSO perjceht Of the #pulat1qn have thtf health^ 

^ni|Ssaa6s of; ali j^ the : "doctor and n 

p^bgrams_C(n health and medidfrie, only 17 •Dercent of the viewirs exoress a lot 
of confidgncfe In such inform|tion,i Therefofe, It seenis it is not ai» question 
of coon^er-bailaiicing messages,'- but of cohs^lbusly deciding riot to glamorize 
teriainsvtypes of behayijor.^;^^ ^ / - ■ 



PXA; in i^-wbrk to reduce TV violence learned that ' tili key 
' J"^*''-'Jtio''s In today's s lives of young people are the 

» ^^0^1. pears and t television. / In 'our ever-chaoglng society, Club> 
^1|aderS^ei1-4t moreMmpOrta 
purpose and somethtng m^^^ than QMt'seTves. Club leaders .clearly - recognise 
/that ; 'In few: forms Of TV entertainment is there aJilnt of a belief 1rv any ' 
of a deity. ; _ . ^ • '< >' : ... • ' . ■ • ^ 



r 



■ V Because' the family changing ' form, is a cornerstone of 

, society, some, 04'Ub staff beTifve. wi should attempt to influence ^^ilies as to' 
the types of i programi t amount of tim^ TV is' viewed. It was 

. suggested that ;Boys V Clubs- of, America bif ■consortiums ofN^onmuni%-baiSed groups 
should get togettier^ to rate TV programs. The staff felt that major emphasis 
should be pfaced on encour-aging more family involvement in watching TV and 
Bngaging family, members in convematid^^^ what has been sedn* Perhaps 
this would encourage more interaction in famili^, as well as foster greater 
word usage. Hdwevef, how this could be attained is not certain, and Clubs 
expressed the deMi"e 'for guidance and assistance: In this: f^^ 

Surprisingly, Club leader-s felt one'of the real needs today is for a 
' liyiriq htstory" ihterpfetation of the dally news foi- young people.' Young 
peoDle have a limited understandlna of oolitical and economac intricacies. 
Such ay program^ could do much to help young viewers gain a more realfstic 
appraisal of th6 times arid the Inter-relationships between systems within 
ste'ety and ainong the nations of the worjd. ' , y , 



However,, the real need of our times 1 s for- oppbrtuni ties.' that foster 
creatiA/lty, that; engender one with , a fee^l of success and competency,, that 
.provide tests of one's skills in leadership and decisidn- making, that help to 
generate a vitality aM a zest.for 4'if,e. TV does not fiirthat^need.' In 
"fact, 'Club leaders feel the over a 11- i'mpact of TV is a negative one, anfl'so Its 
use In Boys' > Clubs is more Judicidus, than ever. Across the coHnty, Cldb 
leaders are saying, "Ah^ah, don't touchilhat dial, unless it -Is to . turn off 
the set." , And to our way of ^thinking that is a very healthy development. 
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\ * ■ v >: YOUTH LEADERS GROUP 

Facilitator; Karen Bartz, Campf ire • 

National youth organizations recognize the impact of television 1n many 
ni^raH hJ"! I^Q^i^eot, ^f^s updn our nation's youth. However, the priority 
placed by youth organizations upon this issue Is not as great as other Issues 
such as juvenile Ju'st1ce» emploMnent, and drug abuse. . 

. Youth agencies are concerned about two \ major aspects of television: 
U content of program and advertising •materials, and (bV* process of 
Mf^^InJ viewing. Both aspects - Influence all agencies' successful 
ivifiS;^" 2^1, 9!"®''?^ 9°f^? to "t^'ve. Informal educational 

I?lat1v1ty! ^ self-potential, decision-making, competence and . 

Television cbntent. Any aspect of television program content pot enti ally 
has positive and negative impacts upon youth agencies and youth. Fo^ example 
program content may present role models whidh facilitate a youth's real iiat ion 
^ .4. •^ potential,, or role models which stereotype and otherwise 

rtl vifiJ^k ''^ ?P*'S"-: Youth agencies. support the donduct and dissenination 
of research related to both the,pos1t^ve^and negative influences of program 
content, ' i . r a 



^ Youth agencies can have an Impact upori'^he content of television and the 
impact of content on youth through two gineral approaches, (a) advocacy 
individually and co lectively. related to' the content of prograiiif and 
advertising, and (b) youth programming which helps to develop critical 
viewing skills so that television programs can be judged for realism 
stereotyping, relevance, production quality, etc. 

Television Viewing Process . The process of television viewing refers to 
1"^ of viewing upon time use and family interaction. Much of 

television progranping promotes a style of learning (e.g., passive and 
deterrnined, by others) which is not compatible with the philosophies of youth 
organizations. There appears to be a need for more research to investiaate 
the extent to which TV viewing displaces Involvement in other activities -f hi 
process of viewing also has Important effects upon family interaction and 
communication patterns. Youth agencies can involve youth and their parents in 
constructive communication around the viewing experience. 

Some special concerns and Interests of . youth agencies include. 
U; avoiding duplication of school curricula, and (b) utilizing television 
as ^n art form and a means of expressing creativity. 
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PARENT LEADERS GROUP 
Facilitatorj - Jean Dye, National PTA 



.The parent leaders found .consensus, on several assumptions before 
elopHng specific recommendatlorisi . 

^ The' problem Is wult'l -faceted. and thtf s-olutions must be variegate.^ 



Tsltvislon 1nfluerit1ilj It can ba both dastructlvt an 
constructive, . / 

Parintal oversight df-ehlldren's televislc^ viewing is part ot It 
broader socioaconomlc concern* 

Thare are many different kinds oft familial-'a widS range /of 
' , socioeconomic and athnlc-cultural varifflions. 

Therfe are parants who are not being raachad. 

There ara parants whoa understanding that chUdran receive many m^raV 
and valuavladen masiages from television, artjatisf led with' the'Sa 
' massages* . " 

Parents must be helped to real lie there are potenti al problems r^latedj 
to television and that their actions can make a difference. 

Total hours of viewing time should be reduced. 

In some situations. It is better for the chi.ld to be w/atchlng 
television than to be "out on the streets." >iany children simpfy spend 
many hours alone while parents work. V 

Critical viewing skins. In the broadest sense* are) a school 
curriculum as wall as a home function, activity and responsibility. 

parent group made the fbl lowing recormnendatlonsi 

Make the importance of TV an Issue of national concern—because tha 
implications of television for and upon family Ufa are all parvaslva ^ 
and Important. - 

Develop a strong national coalition. Assist education of tha TV 
Industry, parents, educators, youth groups and youth. 

Involve parent groups and major organizations concernad with child 
care, child haalth and child .welfare, including religious 
institutions, arid youth-sarving groups. 

Expand involvamant to Individuals and groups who are "nqt in >the 
malnstre^." 

» ' ' ' . 

Help parents tb understand that TV can be constructive and 
' destructive;, they can control amount of child viewing 1n both subtle 
and overt ways. They can help their ch-ildren become selective in 



amount 'of TV viewiti, 

-SSlS J^"®"*!' *° "njrstand tha edMcatlonal . social' "and devilopmental 
r^^^^pages Jn wa taltvislan with their children. 

Enebupage parents to use issues and Incidents portrayed on television 
Ma springboard for meaningfuT discussion (I.e., abortion, family 
styles, handicapSg etc.) \ , 

Help the federal gove^ment to assume a more active role In 
programming. advertising, funding projects. establishing a 

flw ? enacting • legislation supporting children's 

television programming* • . ; wi uiens 

Develop , and disseminate Infonmatldn materials to help Darents'^ 
children and youth. > ^ parenip. 



i 
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, ' . EDUCATORS GROUP 

,Facnitatori Rostmary Lee Pottfir ^ l 

.■ - ' U i - ^ . . ' ^ ^ ' : ' , ' ■ 

i * » 

i 

; . ■• . € • . - « . ■ ^ . . 

The. educators group «1ncluded participants from both instruction' and 
administration at' all levils. as well as researchers and TV-related project 
directors. It was recommei^ed that: " ■ . ' " 

Principals, adntlnlstrators, boards "should fbtain and be given more 
information "en school TV use. Including the needs of students and 
^ teachers for such programming'. 

, Teachers should be Involved 1n developing TV-related projects, both in 
.. school and by the networks. • » 

Teacher education shou-ld includi educational technology and strategies 
for , classroom use and instruction. ' ^ 

' Inservice antt staff development shoild 'Include specific and 
appropriate training 1n how to use neW TV viewing sk.llls as well as 
how to work with parents regarding such /programs, materials, etc. 

' Tead^hers and parents should be invited /behi^fid the screen to local 
studios, both to, learn about the ^ediuii and to develop a, local 
cooperative relationship among parentr, teachers and broadcasters on 
behalf of children. ■ . 



le it is difficult to obtain consensus on, the ratings and valuing 
of TV prograraning, all agree tha? the general Improvement bf the 
quality of- children's'grograms should/be encodraged. 

Insufficient funding, may be a major reason why Informaton is not a 
priority',; on any list, 'f^oney should/be sought for progran Improvanent 
and Inf^maton /distribution from network affiliates, sponsors,', and 
other organizations. Furthermore, /it appears that cooperation 1s the 
ultimate key to' obtaining a more constructive use of television In 
school and contnunity. . , 

■ / 
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\ ' . ' ; ^TELEVISION PftOFESilONAL^ GROUP f ^ ' 

\ ,Factlitatorss , Lea Polk and Dabb1 Bllowiit' . % 

* Tha TV industry group was cotnposad of ^ repnaSintatlvsi f^om the . threl 
mador eoiTOTarcfal natwdrkSj -.public talaylsloh,/ educ|t1onar telavlslon^ 
tilavlsion producsrs and teleydsion resiarchens, Thft grffup mada tha following. 
racommandatloTOi * - : * # ^ ' , . 

' rncorporata 'nan'Stirao^^sd eharactarV ^ into currantly 'popular 
.^progranis. ^ ' I" -' ^ ^"-^ . ^ . ^ ' - 

, Utijiz't a variety, of fa^ms 0 p , 



A'ht1c1p^ta ehlldVin' s nsads' and try to, fddrass themi 
, ' a* vspfcially Cundad^resaarch ^ ' 
^ :b*, draw Uporf currant. aduGatlonal rasiarch.^ ^ 

" V ^ ^ ^ ^ -'^^ . • — - * 

Conduct Informal dlalogui ccihcirning issuas of social conaarn; and how 
TV programs can haTp^; addrasr thasp wlthirt currant contaxt (avan as 
part of background or .jubtixt). ^ . , . 

Encourage producars to talk to childran about tliair llvfes^P concBrns 
and^ IntaracWons with petrs and to talk to paopla who work with 
children* I . / ' ^ 

Invitt educators to TV stations to find out about the business of TV*s 
development of programs. 

Sponsor informal dialogues batwsen researchers and producars* 

Explora altirnativa schaduling so childreri don't have to choose 

between two good programs at peak times, or so that children need not 

give up a non-TV activity to sea the priJ^^M (many children enjoy 
repeats) I \ 

a, repeat in prime time if not originally shown then* 

b* util lie Saturday morrftngs for repeats, 

c* make videotapes ayailable to schools, 

d. non-competitive scheduling. 

e* use afternoon time for repeats of these programs. 
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TASK FORCE ONE 



Task Force Oni discussed ways educatofs, parents, the television industry 
could work with youth-serving organizations to develop conaboratlve 
opportuni.t1es at the national and local levels. 

National ; \ . ■> - 

Dissernlnate information on how television can be used within each 
agency system. Including how to train volunteer leaders. 

Youth agencies should use existing coalitions for the purpose of 
• advocacy. — — — 

NationaV youth agencies should capitalize on the expertise of existing 
television production and broadcasting companies .as a means of 
reaching agency goals for youth.. - ^ 

Youth participatibh should be encouraged at all levels of planning 
related to the TV industry. 

Local: / ' 

Youth agencies should seek the assistance of universities and other 
media training centers to provide training for paid and volunteer 
staff and media development. 

' - ■ • 1 ' ^ 

Youth' groups should utilize Ideal TV stations as excellent resources 

to learn about the industry. / . 
* . ' ' I 

Youth groups should seek assistance from other groups (PTA) to provide 

training In awareness and sk/ills for agency staff. 



tHuipment in schools and other places should be offered for use by 
agencies since purchase of equipment 1s a major obstacle to'lts use by 
volunteer leaders. / " ' 

When parents and youth arfe together (e.g., meeting's^, camps) the 
program should include aspects of television use and abuse. 

Youth members should be encouraged to give jhput to TV industry via. 
'letters with comments, criticism, etc., of Specific programs. 



TASK FORCE TWO 



Task Forci Two discussed ways educators, the television industry, and 
youth leaders could wor^wfth parents. » 

Help parents deyel^op skills in organizing of non-TV activities to 
engage children's intaresti. games, sports, storytelling, 'the art's, 
reading. , ^ , . . . _ 

Help parents see howiHiey~as fam111es^-can watch good shows togtther. 
) Parents must riot be made "to feel more Inadequate as parents. 

The process must^not be *adversative but cooptrative, collaborative. 

Develop a school focus on , engaging 'parlints in their children's 
learning process, including dealing with TV viewing. ^ 

Form coalitions to -urffe more inservlce" training and more teacher 
trslning education in using television by univensitiesV \ 

Coalition memberships jhould be wide. School presentation • should 
include non-public" schfiols, universifles, and' conmunity colleges. 

Train cpaliti on. leaders In leadership sklTls and in media literacy. 

\ There should "be continued research on how parents are using television 
today. . . • 




TASK FORCE THREE 



Task Forca Thrse developtd recommendations of "ways in which comnunlty and 
educational organizations can work with tfilevlslon stations to Improve the 
direction and content of television programs for children. 

■» 

Concerned groups should pool . representatives to approach the 
television industry. A coalition of citizens groups should arrange 
rneetings under a "neutral" umbrella with reprisentatives from the , TV 
. Industry (including the American Association of Advertising Agen/ies 
and the National Academy of Television Arts and Sciences) to make 
recormiendatlons. * 

Community organizatons should combine forces to .build audiences and 
ratings for programs of value— particularly those intended for 
^children.. . - 

Concerned coninunity and educational groups should invite people 'from 
the industry to tilic with them, to estabish a dialogue. 

Coiimunity groups should Join forces with research groups to explore 
t^hs impact , of community efforts and television programs and, report to 
tfie television industry. ' 

Youth-oriented groups and coalitions such as the National Coalition 
fo^ Youth should establish a televisipn program evaluation system 
which can be use^ by its members— including such points as "boring" as 
well as "excellent." . ► • 

Cormiunity groups should join forces with TV stations to increase the 
effectiveness of PSAs regarding children and' family viewing of 
television. Those PSAs should be broadcast In conjunction with a 
. community awareness effort, perhaps also combinfid with Hnst+tattonit 
advertising. In addition, station managers 'should be urged to do 
their best to schedule PSAs at favorable t^'mes. 

Local stations should be encouraged to establish a conmunity, advisory 
committee to evaluate syndicated series they plan to purchase and 
broadcast. 

Conmunlty- groups should actively support the production of local 
children's programs. 

-^Wat+oniT-flrgwl^^lflns-sHouTd-^xw^^ and advocate 

' .for a rewriting of regulations regarding ^production of 
government-funded television programs to include the opportunity of 
making the programs available to commercial television stations as 
well as public television stations. 
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TASK FORCE FOUR' . ■ 



Task Force Four discussed ways parents, educators and youth leaders could 
work coll aboratively with television industry. 

Inservice training to teachers, and cblTege training should be proyided 
on understariding TV and constructive uses of various media, 
technology, etc. JA collaboration betwetn educators, independents, 
cable, netwprks, universities might be wise. • 



ieltnes (criterion references) for pre^ and «3st-product1on 
^self-evaluation by the TV Industry should be developed. Producers, 
writers, and communication schools should be involved In deViloping 
the guidelines. - 

Encourage parent education fn a variety of formats to htlp parents 
realize their roles as primary mediators of television through 
.brocl^uris, PSAs, drop-ins, and talking with parents at meetings, PTAs, 
etc. ' 
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' }■ ' •* CONCLUSIONS 



It IS difficult. If not imposstble*' to identify i:he outcomes -of the 
•'Workshop. However, the pverwhelmlng consensus was that despite the many 
jexisting problems and misunderstandings, there is a need and a desire to carry 
'6n the initiatives, established dgring the two days of the workshop. " ,^ 
H • ' \ . ' . " , ■ "i . 

At least two broad recorpindations can be abstracted from the many Ideas 
and suggestions. ' , 

' % ' "■ ' ■■ 

) \':f?S?*'ch prognin on the age-specif l^ televisjon-related needs "and 
/ abilities of children and youth should be conducted to provide *the' 

basis for establlshtng television industry standards for the 
productiorv bf programs and commerciils to be viewed by significant 
child and youth audiences. ^ 

A natlodaT network of parents, youth leaders, educators and television 
professionals should be developed to facilitate the sharing of 
information and facilitate cboperative efforts, . 

The Workshop built toward a growing awareness among all participants of 
the need for them to encourage their friends and colleagues to work together 
to make the television viewing experience positive and educational for all 
children and youth. It was the hope of everyone that the Workshop marked the 
beginning of this difficult but Important, effort. 
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